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Arr. I—THE PREACHER AS EVANGELIST 


Tux Church of Christ is an organization for ministering to 
the community in his stead and in the things for which he cares, 
and chiefly for leading men into that fellowship with God through 
Christ which constitutes the genuine Christian. Let us think of 
the work of the preacher as it is related to these ideals and this 
ministry. The pastor is to have the larger social vision, he is 
to encourage social service through the church and by the indi- 
vidual members; but the supreme task of the church and the pas- 
tor, not to be deputed, not to be smothered by any other, is leading 
men home to God. If the church is to be true to this duty and this 
opportunity, the pastor must first, in spirit and in practice, be an 
evangelist. 

At the outset it is of the utmost importance that the false 
ideals of preaching and the preacher’s work which prevail in many 
eases should be discarded. It is possible, for example, for a 
preacher to fall into a mere ministry of routine. There is real 
danger for many that they shall be satisfied with something less 
than doing the work of an evangelist. We need frequently to be 
reminded of the errand on which we were sent. Suffer me to quote 
from Mr. George Jackson’s recent book on The Fact of Conver- 


sion: 


Let us remind ourselves that conversion is the great end of preach- 
ing. “Your business,” said Wesley, “is not to preach so many times, 
and to take care of this or that society, but to save as many souls as you 
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can.” This is a great saying, and, provided it be not too narrowly jp. 
terpreted, it is worthy of all acceptation. But all converts do not register 
themselves in an inquiry room at the close of a Sunday evening service, 
nor are the methods of the revivalist the only means by which men may 
be saved. Indeed, in this matter, all methods are wholly secondary. The 
first question for the preacher, like the first question in the old Scottish 
Shorter Catechism, is concerned wholly and solely with “the chief enq”: 
What am I here for? Till that is settled nothing is settled; when that 
is settled other things settle themselves. “To this end was I born, ana 
to this end came I into the world, that by all means I might save some”— 
when that conviction burns like a fire in a man’s soul we may safely 
leave him to himself and to God. “The Salvation of the Hearer the Mo. 
tive of the Preacher” is the title of one of Newman’s famous sermons, 
and when that thought guides the preacher’s pen as he sits down to the 
preparation of his sermon, and moves his lips as he stands up to deliver 
it, he will need little instruction about methods: he has seen the true 
goal; he will not miss the way thither. 


That is it. When we have preached so many sermons, and held 
so many meetings, and made so many calls, and raised so many 
dollars, we have made the wheels go round, it is true; but has any 
grain been ground? Are we content to go through the motions, 
with no power and no product? Our object is not to use certain 
methods but to accomplish certain results. The daily duties of 
study and parish and church are for a specific purpose, and the 
largest item in that purpose is effectively to convey to men “the 
word of reconciliation.” This ideal somewhat discredits also the 
mere ministry of edification. By this I mean a ministry of inten- 
sive gardening, of developing more closely and fully the fertile 
possibilities of a small patch of ground, when all about it are 
wastes which have not yet been brought under cultivation. It 
must be admitted that the notion is all too prevalent that the 
preacher is sent to minister primarily to the church itself. He is 
called, he accepts, he is appointed, and then he is claimed as our 
preacher. His business is to preach to us, to call on us, to comfort 
and counsel us. We are very delicate hothouse plants, and our 
preacher’s business is to keep up the temperature so that the saints 
shall not be frozen. And here in our sheltered spot we shall flour- 
ish if only he diligently digs and waters and prunes and trains. 
God forgive us! And here about us in every community are the 
hundreds who know not Christ. We have found him. We should 
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know how to take to him our troubles, to draw from him and his 
Word our inspirations ; we should, if indeed we are his, have inde- 
pendent sources of life and joy and strength; the water that he 
gives us should be in us a well of water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life. We should be asking of our pastor, not “What will 
you do for us?” but, “What can we do with you?’ We must come 
to understand that the minister is to be not only a minister to his 
people but a leader of his people in ministry to the world. Small 
wonder that red-blooded men query whether the ministry is a 
calling virile and commanding enough to compel their best, and use 
them to their utmost, unless we make clearer the magnitude and 
the majesty of the minister’s place as the leader of God’s host. He 
is not the sutler, peddling cheap provisions to sustain harmless 
Christians on their feeble march to Canaan, but the captain sum- 
moning them to conquest. It should be true, if it is not already 
true, in the words of another: 


Both ministers and people are becoming more and more dissatisfied 
with the exclusive prosecution of what may be termed ordinary church 
work—work which deals only with the claims of church members and 
their families. The longing exists for aggressive movements on the mass 
of religious indifference and open wickedness abounding on all sides. 
Our larger duty and privilege in relation to the unsaved, both at home 
and abroad, is receiving more attention. 


“Our business,” as Hugh Price Hughes put it, “is not to coddle 
the saints, but to collar the sinners.” Instruction there must be, 
the development of the Christian life that has been begun. The 
means of Christian growth must be explained, the wide ranges of 
Christian truth must be pointed out, the mysteries of Christian 
suffering must be enlightened ; but preéminently the church service 
must become a council of war. The soldiers are gathered. Where 
is the enemy? What is the plan of campaign? What is my part 
in the enterprise? What victory has lately been won? What 
weakness has been discovered? Then the sermon becomes a failure 
which does not make men ery, “Let us go and fight Philip!” It 
ceases to be an “effort,” a performance whose object is to win the 
approval of a congregation, whose success is measured by the num- 
ber of people who speak to the preacher at the close of the service. 
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They may speak or not; that is an insignificant question. The 
preacher with the devout spirit of Kipling says when he 


preaches, 
“Great Master, at thy feet I lay 
My wares ere I go forth to sell; 
The long bazaar will praise—but thou, 
Heart of my heart, have I done well?” 


He has a message, an appeal, a summons. He stands as the rep- 
resentative of a higher court to speak for his King. He is not the 
hired man of the church, brought there to do its religious chores 
and anxious to please his masters. One is his Master, even Christ, 
and all these are his brethren, to whom he talks in love and frank- 
ness and simplicity. A great intellectual sermon may be nothing 
but a great failure. “Preaching,” as Ruskin said, “means a half- 
hour to raise the dead.” One question determines the success of 
the sermon: “Has any resurrection taken place?’ The best way 
to nourish the saints is so to preach that sinners will be awakened 
and converted. The business of just feeding the saints is overdone. 
Multitudes of them live to eat instead of eating to live. Many a 
church might well be called “The Church of the Religious Glut- 
tons.” 

The same objection that lies against a mere ministry of 
edification—a teaching ministry in its narrow and bad sense— 
lies against a ministry whose object is popularity rather than real 
success. A few months ago the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, talking 
to the ministers of Boston soon after the marvelous revival which 
so deeply moved that city, had this to say: 


My dear friend Major Whittle, while waiting to pass through the 
gate at a Chicago railroad station, was interested in hearing the com- 
plaints of the people who were having their tickets punched by the gate- 
keeper. They were finding all sorts of fault with him when, as the Major 
passed through, he said, “You are not very popular to-night.” “No, sir,” 
he said, “not very popular with this crowd, but quite popular with the 
superintendent.” 


The presence of the crowd proves neither the genuine worth nor 
the practical usefulness of the sermon. The crowd is by no means 
to be despised. Happy the man whom God has so endowed with 
the preaching gift that the throngs will hang upon bis words! But 
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let him beware! Fluency is not the preaching gift, glittering rhet- 
orice does not insure it, emotional effects do not prove it. “Success 
in gathering the crowd,” to quote a recent utterance, “may be a 
triumph of organization and advertising, meaning comparatively 
little real gain to the kingdom of Christ. The question, ‘Do the 

ple come ? must always be followed by the far more important 
one, ‘What do they get when they come?’?” The true preacher 
is concerned with his congregation rather than with his sermon 
as a literary or rhetorical production or even as the vehicle of 
truth. When Dr. Dale confessed that for a time his interest was 
in the truth rather than in the people, he showed that to that extent 
for that time his preaching was inefficient. The sermon, the truth, 
is nothing but a tool, and the condition of the tool is of value only 
in its relation to the material to be worked upon. But while the 
preacher’s thought is upon his congregation rather than upon his 
sermon, the imperative question recurs, “What is to happen to the 
people when they do come ?” 


The great French preacher Ravignan said once to Lacordaire, “I 
hear that you had such a crowd at your last sermon that the people were 
sitting even on the top of the confessionals.” “Ah, perhaps,” said the 
other; “but you managed to make them go into the confessionals.” 


Great preaching is preaching that brings men into the confes- 
sionals; and many a man, to preach to that end, has been com- 
pelled to forego a triumph of another sort. The daughter of Hugh 
Price Hughes has written: 


My mother, on being asked what she considered the greatest spiritual 
triumph of my father’s life, replied, after several minutes’ meditation: 
“He was willing not to be a great preacher in the usual acceptation of 
that term. He had the power to be one, the force and the intellectual 
equipment, but he was willing not to be—to make himself of no account, 
so that men should hear not him, but Christ.” The magnitude of this 
sacrifice will be better realized by the ministry than the laity—all that 
it signified to a man of his powers. Indeed, it was a fairly widespread 
opinion among the ministry of his own communion that he could not 
preach, but the laity who went to hear him thought that he could. A 
friend of his said that he most admired him on an evening when Lord 
Rosebery came to hear him preach. On handing in his card he was 
shown to a front seat, and was a listener to one of the simplest of my 
father’s expositions. In order to let power go from him he had to obliter- 
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ate something in himself, to lay himself on the altar, so that the fire was 
kindled. 


Mr. Samuel Chadwick has recorded a somewhat similar experience, 
when one day he stood face to face with his work in a new light: 


I realized that God's kingdom is a spiritual kingdom, and the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal; that the church is Christ's body, 
entirely at his disposal possessed by his indwelling presence, the medium 
of his manifestation and the instrument of his will; that preaching js 
the delivery of a message received at first hand from the lips of the 
Eternal; that conversion is the supreme miracle of divine grace, the end 
of the church’s labor and the most effective advertisement to the world: 
that the work of Christ is accomplished only in the power of the Holy 
Ghost. That vision revolutionized my life. It brought my soul into a 
new relationship with spiritual realities, gave me new ideas of Christian 
service, baptized with a new power, and made me a missioner. Seven 
years I had preached and seen no conversions. I did not seek them. In 
my ignorance I adopted the opinions of those who spoke lightly of evan- 
gelists. The secret desire of my soul was to be a preacher, and it was 
commonly reported in those days that evangelists “were no preachers.” 
How paltry it all seems through the distance of years! But God forgave 
me and honored the day of unreserved surrender with the conversion of 
a soul for each of my barren years. 


And so with others. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan in a conference of 
preachers told some of his difficulties. He said: 

A second experience was his wrestling with the peril of ambition, 
desiring to be a great preacher. He felt he had perhaps even now not 
entirely renounced the ambition, but he had been flung back upon the 
principle of abandonment to God’s will, ready for either failure or suc- 
cess, content to be in God's will, not his own. The whole character of his 


ministry was determined by the question, “What are you going to be— 
a preacher or my messenger?” 


The Rev. Thomas Champness, of the Joyful News Mission, is re- 
ported once to have spoken to preachers of the failure through over- 
development in some special line, as in the case of a two-hundred- 
dollar prize pigeon with admired points excessively developed till, 
for example, its bill became too short to feed its own young, and 
for this function, so essential to permanence of the stock, the serv- 
ices of the common blue-rock pigeons, at fifteen cents each, were 
required. So he says some of the most admired preachers are 
overdeveloped in a few things at the cost of soul-saving power, and 
for conversions they have to suffer the humiliation of calling in 
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“the help of a fifteen-cent pigeon like me.” The ambition to be 
a great preacher, the lust for intellectual distinction or for pop- 
ularity, is one of the subtlest and most perilous temptations of 
the minister of Jesus Christ. He who can always remember that 
it is better to be a messenger than to be an orator, better to save 
men than to astound them, may thank God for his deliverance from 
a real danger. 

I have sometimes thought that no better training for the 
minister could be devised than to put him at field preaching or 
street preaching, where he must have something to say, something 
to grip and move men—or be lost. If this general view of the 
preacher’s work is right, it will then be evident that his success as 
an evangelist will not depend chiefly upon a correct theology, upon 
intellectual strength, upon culture or upon oratorical gifts. Some 
qualities he evidently needs more than these. These are such 
qualities as conviction, prayerfulness, a sense of dependence, holy 
boldness, the belief that he is doing God’s work and shall have 
God’s help. Just because his work is winning men, and not driv- 
ing them, he will find many whom he cannot reach. Discourage- 
ments will arise. Hardships may be met. But let him endure 
hardness as a good soldier. What a glorious privilege it is to 
preach! Even when disappointments come, instead of good ap- 
pointments, even when the field is hard and unpromising, even 
when opposition is encountered, how glorious a thing it is to 
preach! The great Paul had his reverses, his imprisonments, his 
long journeys, his persecutions; and as the Rev. Erskine Mason 
read again the story of the apostle’s life, he cried, “Great God! 
what a salary for a Christian minister!” But what joy it was to 
the apostle to be counted worthy to bear the message of reconcilia- 
tion. If one has within him the deep persuasion that it is bad, 
infinitely bad, to be without Christ, and that it is infinitely good 
to have Christ, some of that passion that was in the apostle’s heart, 
and that has been in the heart of every true minister of the gospel 
since, will take possession of him. He will be “so anxious not to 
go to heaven alone.” To him, perhaps, some such tribute will be 
paid as Matthew Arnold paid to his father, Thomas, standing 
before his picture in Rugby Chapel : 
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But thou would’st not alone 

Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 

And at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 


Or, as Samuel Rutherford so sweetly sang: 


O, if one soul from Anwoth meet me at God’s right hand, 
My heaven shall be two heavens in Immanuel’s land. 


This is the spirit of the true shepherd ; the spirit that means yearn- 
ing and self-sacrifice as well as the mastery of the easier tasks of 
the kingdom. Mr. Myer, in his poem on “Saint Paul,” has put 
that yearning into unforgettable phrase : 
Oft, when the word is on me to deliver, 
Lifts the illusion and the truth lies bare: 
Mountain and plain, and city and the river, 
Melt in a lucid paradise of air. 
Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 
Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be kings, 
Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented with a show of things. 
Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet call: 
O to save some, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all. 


The thing, then, which I have been trying to say is this: that 
the propagation of that religion which gathers within its generous 
sweep education, ethics, philanthropy, reform as well as belief and 
experience, is the chief duty and privilege of the church and its 
leaders in these modern days. The only form of religion that 
is safe is that which is progressive and aggressive; the self-con- 
tained individual or church is on the edge of destruction. The life 
which is simply received and cherished flickers and dies out; only 
that which seeks to reproduce itself in another can survive. We 
have long believed that the soul that sins shall surely die; we must 
also add that the soul that sits still shall die as surely. Evangelism 
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is the condition of religious survival. Into that work of evangel- 
ism—the transmission of the divine life, the leading of men home 
to God, the pledging of new citizens to allegiance in the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ—there is nothing in modern conditions which 
should keep a preacher from throwing himself with enthusiasm and 
without reserve. A man can be a scholar and a social worker, and 
all the better evangelist for being both. He can sympathize with 
the temper and feel the crying needs of his own peculiar time, yet 
above them all can hear the call of the human heart for its heavenly 
Father. Every pastor, then, should be an evangelist; every pastor 
should seek to fill his church with the evangelistic spirit. Each in 
his own way, each by the means fitted to his own field, should in 
Christ’s stead beseech men to be reconciled to God. Like the 
shepherd searching for his sheep, and the housewife for her coin 
until she find it, so with unwearied patience may we seek the 
strayed and bewildered and willful until, by the very compulsion 
of our love and our eagerness, they shall yield themselves to the 


good hand of our God. 
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Arr. II—MODERNISM IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


To conserve a medisval system in the midst of a modern 
world is in the nature of the case a troublesome task. So the 
Roman Catholic Church is discovering. In spite of the formi- 
dable enginery provided by the Vatican Council for the perfect 
maintenance of doctrinal integrity and unity, a movement of a 
specially radical and innovating type has crossed the borders of 
that church, a movement so distinctly antithetic to the medieval 
system as to earn the name of “Modernism.” Our purpose is to 
present as authentic a view of the nature of this movement as can 
be given in brief terms. 

1. The Representatives.—Naturally we look for these, in the 
main, outside of the higher official circles. The bishops in their 
theoretical and practical subordination to the pontiff could not be 
expected to give open countenance to a movement that is under the 
pontifical anathema. It is stated, indeed, that a number of the 
bishops sympathize with the Modernist cause,’ but their sympathy 
probably does not extend to the entire Modernist platform, and, 
in any case, does not come to open manifestation. Genuine advo- 
cates of the new movement are to be found among representatives 
of education, journalism, and literature, rather than among the 
bishops. A following of these representatives, scanty enough in 
some quarters, but appreciable in others, is found in the younger 
generation of priests and cultured laymen. France and Italy have 
been thus far the most fruitful fields of Modernist propagandism. 
In the former Loisy has figured as a writer of extraordinary en- 
ergy and productiveness. Laberthonniére, proceeding from the 
point of view of the immanence philosophy of Maurice Blondel, 
has also been prominent. Edouard Le Roy ranks likewise among 
eminent French representatives. The influence’of Loisy’s writings 
has been felt in Italy, and along with other causes has wrought 
for a rather active propagandism of Modernist tenets. The ground 


1 Paul Sabatier, Modernism, The Jowett Lectures, 1908, p. 42. 
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had been prepared here in a measure by the theories of a reformed 
Catholicism put forth by Mariano, Labanca, and Chiappelli. As 
distinctly affiliated with Modernism may be mentioned Minnochi, 
Fracassini, and Fogazzaro. The name of Romolo Murri may also 
be added, though it is not apparent that in respect of dogma he has 
diverged very far from the old basis. As a leading spirit of the 
National Democratic League he is brought prominently into view. 
In Italy a number of periodicals have served as vehicles for the 
dissemination of Modernist principles. Here belong, among 
others, the Rinnovamento, published by a group of laymen in 
Milan, and the Nova et Vetera, which is inspired by a Roman 
group made up chiefly of ecclesiastics. In the German domain 
affiliation with Modernism has been placed to the account of 
Professor Ehrhard, of Strassburg, and Professor Schnitzer, of 
Munich, has been subjected to censure. But, generally speaking, 
German Catholicism has given rather scanty manifestation of 
the presence and action of the Modernist leaven. Since its sur- 
render to the Vatican decrees and its assumption of a political role 
in the Party of the Center, it has been inclined to take a conserva- 
tive path and to march hand in hand with Roman administration. 
There has been, to be sure, in Germany within recent years a 
species of liberal Catholicism of which Herman Schell was the 
most noted exponent, but in its standpoint this went little beyond 
what is known as “Americanism.” In its doctrinal bearings it 
had no such revolutionary import as belongs to the scheme of those 
who are commonly ranked as leaders among Modernists. A dis- 
tinguished champion of the Modernist cause has been furnished by 
England in the person of George Tyrrell. In the same quarter the 
liberal Catholicism advocated by Baron von Hiigel gives him a 
certain association with Modernism. It is, however, a small 
company of representatives that appears in this field, at least to 
one taking a surface view. Doubtless it is easy to surmise that 
in the country of John Henry Newman there is an undercurrent 
of aspiration for a more liberal Catholicism than has been put on 
exhibition in Roman administration for the last half century. 
Still, judged by open expression, Modernists in England make an 
insignificant showing. The same is true of the party in America. 
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In our vicinity the current of the new views, if there be such, takes 
a prudent underground course. 

2. The Antecedents.—As general causes of the rise of Moid- 
ernism it is proper to name the scientific and critical movements 
of the age. Here were forces too powerful and aggressive to be 
barred out by ecclesiastical proscription. Codperating with these 
general causes, modern philosophy has wrought to undermine the 
ascendency of the scholastic system, and thus to prepare for a new 
tone and trend in underlying conceptions. The Modernist leaders, 
it is true, have attempted very little in the line of formal philo- 
sophical disquisition. Laberthonniére is said to be the only one of 
the theologians of his party who has made himself at all conspicu- 
ous in this respect.’ Still the later philosophy, versus the scho- 
lastic Aristotelianism, is recognized as one of the generating forces 
back of the Modernist movement. The adversaries of the move- 
ment are very free to charge its agents with a deep infection of 
Kantian premises.* Like Kant, say these objectors, Modernists 
appeal to a subjective ground or criterion of religion, to the feel- 
ings and needs of the individual, as opposed to any objective basis 
or standard. Comparison is also made between their platform and 
that of Pragmatism ; at least one critic finds occasion to comment 
on their combination of the Kantian stress on the practical reason 
with the Pragmatist emphasis on experienced value as the one 
test of truth. Among the more specific antecedents of Modernism 
a place must be assigned to Newman’s theory of doctrinal develop- 
ment and to the scheme of ecclesiastical administration styled 
“Americanism.” As respects the former, it would not suit the de- 
mands of historical sobriety to make Newman fully responsible for 
the sweeping application which has been given by foremost Mod- 
ernists to the principle of doctrinal evolution. But that New- 
man’s teaching in this matter gave impulse and direction to their 
thinking is not to be disputed. The appeals of Loisy and Tyrrel! 
to the great Anglican convert afford an indubitable token that they 
found in him a prominent source of suggestion. “Americanisin” 


1 Kfibel, Geschichte des Katholischen Modernismus, pp. 102, 103. 

2 Ferrari, Rassegna del Modernismo, p. 11; Norbert Jones, Old Truths, Not Modernist 
Errors, pp. 2, 3. 

* Joseph Riekaby, The Modernist, pp. 14-19. 
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js a term which gives expression to the demand for a degree of 
flexibility in ecclesiastical administration for the purpose of more 
effectually meeting the needs arising out of the peculiarities of 
different nations and races. It is not indicative of any wish or 
purpose to transform dogma, though, naturally, in being carried 
out it would modify the stress on various dogmas in different 
quarters, and so have ultimately somewhat of dogmatic signifi- 
eance. Americanism goes back to the American convert, the 
founder of the Paulist brotherhood, Isaac Thomas Hecker.’ In 
1891, three years after Hecker’s death, the publication of his life 
by the Paulist father, Walter Elliott, prepared for a wide diffusion 
of his views. Translated in 1897 by Felix Klein into French, it 
circulated rapidly, four editions being exhausted in a few weeks. 
Interest in the subject had been awakened by the addresses given 
in France by Archbishop Ireland in 1892. At that date the arch- 
bishop figured as the foremost advocate of Americanism. It 
claimed, however, other distinguished friends among the American 
clergy in the years immediately following. Cardinal Gibbons 
spoke good words for it, as did also Mgr. Keane. In 1897 O’Con- 
nell, shortly before rector of the American College in Rome, later 
at the head of the archdiocese of Boston, gave it favorable mention 
before the Catholic Congress at Freiburg. All these advocates were 
silenced by the adverse encyclical of Leo XIII in 1899, and the 
way in which O’Connell, among all American prelates, responded 
to the blast of Pius X against Modernism has suggested to a Ger- 
man historian of our theme that he must have undergone a genu- 
ine conversion.2, Americanism thus became a closed chapter after 
a very brief period, so far as specific and open advocacy is con- 
cerned. It may be credited, however, with having ministered 
some impulse to the more radical movement which has been given 
the name of Modernism.*® 

8. The Basal Points of View.—It would not savor of his- 
torical accuracy to construe Modernism as a perfectly uniform 


1 His distinctive views appear in his book, The Church and the Age. 

2 Kiibel, Geschichte des Katholischen Modernismus, pp. 13, 194. The conversion, if it can 
be called such, weuld seem to have taken place as early as 1898, according to a testimony 
given in the book of Maignen, Le Pére Hecker, Est-il un Saint? p. x. 

* See Houtin, L’Américanisme, for a specially full exposition. 
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fact, and to rate as indubitably belonging to it all the teachings of 
any one exponent. At the same time it is possible to specify 
certain characteristic contentions. Very few, we judge, of those 
who are in any wise willing to be classed as Modernists wouid 
not confess their acceptance of the following points: (1) The 
legitimacy of according considerable scope to the idea of doctrinal 
evolution, and the consequent liability of a demand, if not for 
changing doctrinal formulas, at least for modifying the inter- 
pretation of them. (2) The propriety of emphasizing the thought 
of the divine immanence and of conceiving of the process of revela- 
tion in harmony with this thought; in other words, of stressing 
the inward working of God upon man’s heart and conscience as a 
means of illumination rather than his communication of a message 
by any form of external agency. (3) The necessity, in deference 
to the results of recent biblical criticism, of taking up with a less 
technical theory of the Bible than has prevailed in past times. 
(4) The need of conceding to the laity a larger function in the 
life and management of the church than has hitherto been accorded 
by the hierarchy. (5) The demand for conducting church admin- 
istration on broader lines, so that while the whole framework of 
Roman Catholic polity shall be retained, less restraint shall be 
placed upon individual thought and action, and the church shall 
have the benefit of a much larger body of subjects whose religious 
action shall spring from conviction rather than from mere ex- 
ternal prescription. Put in other terms this specification might be 
made to read: The demand for uniting a larger element of 
individualism with the characteristic collectivism or solidity of 
the Roman Catholic system. In still emphasizing the latter feature 
Modernists, whether with proper right or not, regard themselves as 
maintaining a position which is in notable contrast with that of 
Protestantism. 

4. Dogmatic and Critical Tendencies as Illustrated by Loisy. 
—In naming Loisy we name the representative of Modernism who 
has wrought most industriously in the field of biblical criticism, 
and whose conclusions in that field are of such a radical nature that 
it is no matter for surprise that in the censures which have been 
issued by Pope and Inquisition against Modernist teachings he 
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is more largely contemplated than any other individual. The 
critical work of Loisy, which began to come to public notice in 
1892, covers both Testaments, but is much more largely devoted to 
the New Testament than to the Old. In the latter field, so far as 
we have discovered, he did no more than to appropriate results 
which have claimed a wide consensus in recent Protestant scholar- 
ship. We may therefore omit this part of his work from special 
consideration, and confine our attention to books which give his 
general point of view and his critical conclusions relative to the 
gospel history. While Loisy is free to claim, from his own stand- 
point, that he does not assail any Roman Catholic dogma, it is 
quite undeniable that in his New Testament criticism he does assail 
very seriously the commonly recognized basis of various dogmas. 
His retrenchment from the historical character of the Gospels is 
very broad—quite as broad, it strikes us, as that made either by 
Strauss or Renan. He finds the fourth Gospel as good as empty 
of all trace of historical intention. “In its entirety,” he says, “it is 
nothing else than a great theological and mystical allegory, a work 
of learned speculation, which has nothing in common, as respects 
form, with the preaching of the historical Christ.” It is a book of 
symbols rather than of facts. The miracles are symbols; the dis- 
courses themselves are symbols, figures of invisible truth. The 
evangelist not merely chooses that in the tradition which suits his 
end but he corrects and completes the tradition without scruple to 
meet the requirements of his allegorical pictures. Wherever he 
conserves history it is not in consequence of any proper historical 
design, but only because he can make it serve his ends. His entire 
chronology is subordinated to his symbolism, and his geography is 
compelled to pay a measure of tribute to the same interest. So 
exclusive is his concern for ideals that we cannot be sure that 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved” is to be construed as a historical 
figure at all.!' Loisy accredits to the synoptical Gospels more of 
historical purpose and substance than he discovers in the fourth 
Gospel. Yet the discount which he places upon their historicity is 
by no means slight. Of Mark’s Gospel he says: “So far as its 
object and its character are concerned, it is a work of faith much 


1 Le Quatriame Evangile, pp. 75ff. 
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more than a historical testimony.” It is probable that its story 
of the baptism, as also of the temptation of Jesus, was generated by 
the idea of the Messianic consecration. What Matthew adds to 
Mark in his report of these events has the appearance of legendary 
developments. The Baptist’s expression of a scruple about baptiz- 
ing Jesus and the alleged response of Jesus belong to the category 
of fiction. The narrative of the nativity as given either by Mat- 
thew or Luke is wholly destitute of historical foundation. It js 
doubtful whether the anecdote about the appearance of Jesus in 
the temple at the age of twelve has any ground in authentic rem- 
iniscence. Interpretive and supplementary matter has been in- 
truded into the reports of the miracles and the parables. The scene 
of the transfiguration, whatever it may have been in itself, has been 
turned in the gospel version into a means of symbolizing Messianic 
conceptions. The reputed language of Christ about the reciprocal 
knowledge of Father and Son is not likely to have proceeded from 
his mouth. The prediction of Christ at Cesarea Philippi relative 
to his death and the remonstrance of Peter belong to a fictitious 
province. The thought of Christ giving himself as a ransom was 
very likely borrowed from Pauline dogmatics. Also, in the ac- 
eount of the Last Supper, the words of institution were rather 
derived from Paul than transmitted from the lips of Jesus. As 
respects the resurrection of Jesus the gospel narratives ufford no 
adequate basis of historical confidence. If the fact is accepted, it 
must be by the way of faith, rather than on the basis of historical 
attestation. In general, the criticism of Loisy leaves a question 
as to the warrant for the New Testament portrait of Jesus as Son 
of God and Saviour of the world. Viewed in the light of the his- 
torical data which remain after the critic’s retrenchment, Jesus 
seems to be reduced to a purely Jewish Messiah, distinguished only 
by singular holiness, special sense of harmony with God, and a 
spiritual interpretation of the Jewish faith. If, then, Loisy ac- 
cepts the Catholic formulas respecting the transcendent personality 
and divine relationship of Christ, it would seem that he must give 
a very peculiar interpretation to the formulas, or else must grant 


1 Les Evangiles Synoptiques, I. 84, 107, 138-140, 169, 181, 184, 909; II. 20, 798; The 
Gospel and the Church, p. 129. 
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that Christ was more and other than he is shown to have been by 
the authentic record of his life. To accept the former alternative 
amounts to saying that Loisy takes an indirect way to reject the 
Catholic Christology. If the second alternative be chosen, we are 
presented with the conclusion that the theologizing additions to the 
gospel history, though false in detail, are true in their general sug- 
gestions as to Christ’s person, work, and office. A conclusion of 


this kind will strike most sober-minded people as being rather 
vapory, fantastic, and in need of a better justification than is dis- 
coverable in the writings of the Modernist critic. As respects 
various points of specifically Romish doctrine the criticism of 
Loisy has an appearance of contrariety to the acknowledged 
standards. Take the subject of the episcopal hierarchy and of the 
papal monarchy. Loisy finds neither the one nor the other of them 
in primitive Christianity. He makes Christ the founder of them 
only through the medium of an historical evolution which is as- 
sumed to have been according to his will—an assumption which ev- 
idently can be denied with as much facility as it is posited. How 
far his position is from the common Roman orthodoxy may be seen 
in the following statements: 

It is certain that Jesus did not systematize beforehand the constitu- 
tion of the church as that of a government established on earth and 
destined to endure for a long series of centuries. .. . The organization of 
the body of elders, the affirmation of their rights, the preéminence of 
the bishop in the body, the preéminence of the bishop of Rome among 
the bishops—these changes are only defined and established in the course 
of time, according to the needs of the evangelical work. 

It was the exceptional importance of Rome which led the 
apostles thither. 


We may imagine, also, that when they died they little thought that 
they were bequeathing a master to Cesar, or even that they had given a 
supreme chief to the church. The thought of the great advent was too 
strong in their minds, the questions of creed and of government too little 
familiar for them to see in Rome and the Roman Church anything but 
the providential center of Christian evangelization.' 


Take, again, the sacramental system. Loisy finds scarcely more 
of a specific warrant for this in the New Testament than for the 
later Roman polity, and he has no other basis of faith in its legiti- 
~~ 1 The Gospel and the Chureh, pp. 149-166. 
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macy than his belief in the legitimacy of the evolution 
which brought it about. The latter faith, too, seems not 
to be above doubt at every point. “It is easily seen,” he 
says, “in the New Testament that the church has not been 
founded and the sacraments have not been instituted except by 
the glorified Saviour. It follows that the institution of the church 
and of the sacraments by Christ is, like the glorification of Jesus, 
an object of faith, not of historical demonstration.” Referring to 
the Tridentine specifications on the eucharist Loisy remarks: 
“These are views of faith, and of a faith which is defined according 
to the philosophical conceptions of the Middle Ages.” In what 
follows he intimates quite plainly his suspicion that on the basis 
of a philosophy more eligible to the modern mind it might not be 
possible to make such easy work as did the Tridentine fathers in 
conceiving of a substance without appearance and of an appearance 
without substance. Also in regard to points which have been de- 
fined as belonging to the sacrament of penance Loisy challenges the 
possibility of finding a warrant for them in the gospel records, or 
apart from the supposition of a divinely guided historical evolu- 
tion. Take, further, Loisy’s exposition of the cult of the Virgin. 
In contrast with orthodox Romanism, he makes it a relatively late 
importation into the church. “Primitive evangelical tradition,” he 
remarks, “was entirely filled with the memory of Jesus ; the mother 
of Christ is barely mentioned in one situation where her interven- 
tion had no favorable significance. Later thought centered on 
Mary in consideration of the origin of Jesus. . . .. It has been 
remarked that Mary occupied in theology later than the Council of 
Nicea the place that Arius assigned to the Word of God. The sub- 
stitution, though unconscious, was not therefore accidental; it 
arose from a kind of unseen necessity, as though Catholic piety 
could not dispense with this intermediary power that the heresiarch 
desired to personify in Christ and orthodoxy actually personified 
in his mother. Again, it was popular or monastic devotion that 
initiated the later progress of the worship of Mary and what may 
be called Maryology. It is known that the festival of the Concep- 
tion preceded, and in a manner provoked, the doctrine of the Im- 


2 Autour d’un Petit Livre, pp. 227-250. 
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maculate Conception.”* Take, finally, Loisy’s assertion of an ele- 
ment of relativity in the doctrinal definitions of the church. How 
remote are the following sentences from the usual dialect of the 
Roman Catholic dogmatist! 

Though the dogmas may be divine in origin and substance, they are 
human in structure and composition. It is inconceivable that their future 
should not correspond to their past. Reason never ceases to put ques- 
tions to faith, and traditional formulas are submitted to a constant work 
of interpretation wherein the letter that killeth is effectually controlled 
by the Spirit that giveth life.* 

5. Dogmatic and Critical Tendencies as Illustrated by 
Tyrrell.—George Tyrrell, who was converted to Romanism at the 
age of eighteen, and who figured later as a scholarly representative 
of the Jesuits, has not been engrossed, like Loisy, in the task of 
biblical criticism. His introduction to the general public came in 
the first instance through books of religious reflection which won 
appreciation by their wealth of thought and fineness of spirit. As 
a Modernist he has produced several writings which serve to define 
his ideal of the church and of church administration. Here belong 
“A Much-Abused Letter,” “Through Scylla and Charybdis,” and 
“Mediwvalism, a Reply to Cardinal Mercier.” In the last named 
his grounds of dissatisfaction with recent Roman policy are 
brought to specially sharp and forceful expression. The assump- 
tion of an element of relativity in all theological formulations, and 
of a consequent opportunity for a continued doctrinal evolution, is 
strongly asserted by Tyrrell, and described as a characteristic Mod- 
ernist contention. “Whereas the Medisvalist,” he says, “regards 
the exposition of Catholicism, formed by the synthesis between 
the faith and the general culture of the thirteenth century as 
primitive and as practically final and exhaustive, the Modernist 
denies the possibility of such finality, and holds that the task is 
unending just because the process of culture is unending.”* As 
regards the Bible, Tyrrell concludes that the high technical theory 
of its inerrancy is defeated beyond possible restitution, and along 
with it not a little of the theological construction of the past. He 
remarks: “The dogmatic conception of the Scriptures as verbally 
dictated by a divine voice has been driven forever off the field, and 


1 The Gospel and the Church, pp. 255-257. 2 Ibid., pp. 210, 211. * Medievatism, pp. 146, 147. 
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the claims of miraculous inspiration have been narrowed and al- 
tered out of all recognition. Needless to say, the claims of ecclesi- 
astical infallibility, so far as they rest on, and are implicated with. 
those of such a scriptural inerrancy, must suffer a corresponding 
and even gteat enfeeblement.”* Holding this point of view. 
Tyrrell is free to speak of the scholastic theology as badly shat- 
tered.2, The Roman theory of the papal monarchy, according to 
the English Modernist, lacks confirmation in the earlier chapters 
of Christian history. “Peter confirmed and supported, but he 
did not rule, his brethren, or call them his sons or his servants. His 
supremacy was spiritual, not juridical.”* The modern system 
which reduces the bishops to the status of delegates of the Pope 
was foreign to the early church. “Of this system there is not a 
trace in the first six centuries.”* If it be said that the Pope, in- 
fallible and supreme, is necessary to secure certainty of doctrine 
and stability of ecclesiastical unity, the logic of facts discredits the 
assertion. Certainty of doctrine cannot be built on a proposition 
about infallibility which was itself uncertain for nearly two thou- 
sand years; and as to the demands of unity, “Is it not the Popes 
who with the sword of theological omniscience in the one hand 
and that of juridical omniscience in the other have hacked the 
whole body of Christendom to pieces? And all this under the pre- 
text of securing a sterilizing, insignificant, external uniformity.’”° 
Such a vigorous impeachment of the existing Roman Catholic con- 
stitution and administration might seem to imply that Tyrrell 
would prefer to reckon himself outside of the Roman communion. 
But this was not his position at the time of writing. Like other 
Modernists, he places a large stress upon the idea of collectivity in 
religion, and thinks of the Roman Catholic Church as, on the 
whole, best realizing this ideal. But at the same time he is in- 
sistent upon the need of a great transformation in the spirit of 
administration. Instead of having everything passed over to hier- 
archical and papal autocracy he would have a good degree of con- 
sideration shown to the laity, and keep dogma within the limits of 
the warrant afforded by the collective experience of Catholic Chris- 


1 Through Scylla and Charybdis, p. 225. 2 . Pp. 108. 
* Ibid., p. 68, 4 Ibid., p. 61. SIbid., pp. 76, 77. 
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tians. The following statements will serve to illustrate his posi- 
tion: 

What we really bow to is a divine tradition of which the entire 
church, and not merely the episcopate, is the organ and depository. .. . 
Modernism does not believe in the religious independence of every iso- 
lated individual; nor does it believe in the absolute subjection of all to 
the private will and judgment of a privileged individual who can impose 
theological definitions upon the rest under pain of eternal damnation... . 
The Modernist demands not greater freedom but absolute freedom for 
science in the widest sense of the term. He will not have it fettered 
except by its own laws and methods and by the experience which is its 
subject-matter. He will not allow even theology to be tied down to any 
revealed and stereotyped statements, but only to religious experiences of 
which certain statements are the spontaneous, self-chosen, but at most 
symbolic expressions.’ 


As might be judged from these citations, and as appears elsewhere, 
Tyrrell advocates a peculiar kind of broad-church theory. Retain- 
ing the general framework of Roman Catholic polity and worship, 
he would grant within these limits wide liberty in belief and prac- 
tice. Some of his statements imply that his syncretism is broad 
enough to provide a place for what many would reckon as down- 
right superstitions. Thus he remarks: 


Paradoxical as it will seem, we find in a great many obvious pagan- 
isms, and even moral and spiritual corruptions of Catholicism, no reason 
whatever for surprise or scandal, but, rather, another evidence of the 
character as a religion that has been shaped by God, working through 
the laws of human personality and using the natural in the service of 
the supernatural.? If one is not edified by these cruder features in the 
Catholic conglomerate, he simply needs to pass them by. “It is only the 
fantastic notion that we must eat everything on the table that makes the 
banquet seem burdensome to us.” 


6. Dogmatic and Critical Tendencies as Illustrated by the 
Statements of Italian Modernists—The most representative ex- 
pression of the views of Italian Modernists is that published under 
the title, The Programme of Modernism,‘ in reply to the en- 
cyclical Pascendi Dominici Gregis, issued by Pius X for the sup- 
pression of the Modernist movement. The unnamed authors of 
this document frankly affirm their acceptance of the revised view 
of the Bible dictated by modern criticism. Though declaring for 


! Medievalism, pp. 54, 116, 117, 152. 
2? Through Scylla and Charybdis, pp. 43, 44. * Tbid., p. 78. 
*Translation by Tyrrell, 1908. 
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the fact of inspiration, they make room for errors both in 
matter and form. Indeed, their qualification of the historical 
character of the biblical books must strike the reader as being quite 
in line with the radical procedure of Loisy. “Theology,” they say. 
“thas to learn that in the New, as in the Old Testament, there are, 
strictly speaking, no historical books, but only sacred narratives 
shaped in great part by the faith in whose service they were writ- 
ten. The original sources are amplified by the successive writers 
and receive a new form and a new content,” in accordance with the 
“peculiar religious tendencies of each writer.” Again, the authors 
of the “Programme” indicate their conviction that theology must 
have liberty to pass out of the bonds of medieval scholasticism and 
to make alliance with the more recent philosophies. The precise 
substitute which is to take the place of the scholastic Aristotelian- 
ism they do not attempt to define. In this field they are proceeding 
as inquirers, and have no ready-made system to offer. They make 
it plain, however, that their predilection is on the side of a strong 
doctrine of divine immanence. “Immanentism,” they remark, “is 
not that terrible evil which the encyclical seems to suppose, but is 
the method followed by the best Christian tradition in quest of the 
divine.” In harmony with their stress upon the divine immanence 
the writers of the “Programme” profoundly emphasize the inner 
experience as a fountain-head of religious intuition. Theology 
they consider as but the imperfect and, therefore, necessarily pro- 
gressive formulation of the truth implicit in this experience. 
Argumentation and the various forms of external evidence they 
rate as relatively indifferent means of religious certainty. “We 
recognize,” they say, “in ourselves other powers of divine knowl- 
edge ; we find in ourselves that inferential sense, of which Newman 
speaks, by which we can be assured of the presence of higher and 
ineffably mysterious powers with which we are in direct contact.” 
As would naturally be expected, these respondents to the encyclical 
Pascendi plead for the concession and use of a larger liberty in the 
ecclesiastical sphere. “Through a series of causes,” they complain, 
“Catholics seem to have lost every elementary sense of responsibil- 
ity and personal dignity. Instead of being met with a service of 
reasonable and, therefore, discerning obedience, the acts of their 
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supreme rulers are received with the unconscious acquiescence of 
irresponsible beings.” In relation to church polity the authors of 
the “Programme” assert their conviction of the desirability of the 
separation of church and state. Their response to the charge of the 
encyclical on this point is an open admission and an emphatic 
justification. Some tokens of ways of thinking kindred with 
those just outlined are discoverable in the widely circulated novel, 
Il Santo, from the pen of Fogazzaro. But though as a means of 
propagandism the novel was very potent, its statements are not 
sufficiently explicit to make any material addition to the exposition 
of Modernism. We notice only the novelist’s valuation of the 
function of the laity. He makes his hero, Benedetto, say to those 
who have invited him to address them: “You have appealed to 
me because you unconsciously recognize that the church is not 
the hierarchy alone, but the universal assemblage of all the faith- 
ful, gens sancta ; that from the bottom of any heart the living water 
of the spring itself, of truth itself, may gush forth.” 

7. Attempts at Repression—Preliminary attempts were 
made in bartiers set up against liberal scholarship in the closing 
years of the preceding century and the first of the present. Here 
belong the exclusion of Loisy from his chair of instruction in 
1893 ; the strictures visited upon LeRoy in 1895, and upon Zahm 
in 1899, on the score of their favorable attitude toward the scien- 
tifie doctrine of evolution ; the placing of books of Professor Schell 
in the Index of Prohibited Writings in 1898; the enforcement of 
the traditional view of the Bible by Leo XIII through the encyc- 
lical Providentissimus Deus in 1893; the disapproval of “Ameri- 
canism” by the same pontiff in the encyclical of 1899; and the 
condemnation of writings of Loisy and Houtin in 1903. These 
administrative acts prepared the way for the decisive onslaught 
against Modernism which was made, in 1907, through the syllabus 
Iamentabili, issued in July by the Inquisition with the approba- 
tion of the Pope, and through the elaborate encyclical Pascendi 
which appeared in September. The former enumerates for con- 
demnation sixty-five propositions, many of which were taken from 
the writings of Loisy. The latter attempts an exposition of Mod- 
ernism, commenting quite fully on its conception of the basis of 
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dogma, its doctrine of immanence, its theory of evolution, jts 
interpretation of biblical inspiration and authority, and its de. 
mands respecting education and ecclesiastical administration. Oy 
all these lines it is pronounced profoundly heterodox. Indeed, it 
is declared to be manifestly on the straight road to atheism. “The 
error of Protestantism,” says the encyclical, “made the first step 
on the path; that of Modernism makes the second; atheism makes 
the next.” The measures enjoined by the pontiff against the new 
movement are of the most drastic nature. As summarized with 
sufficient exactness in the “Programme of Modernism” they run as 
follows: “All the young professors suspected of Modernism are 
to be driven from their chairs in the seminaries. Infected books 
are to be condemned indiscriminately, even though they may have 
received an imprimatur. A committee of safe censors for the re- 
vision of books is to be established in every diocese. Meetings of 
Modernizing priests and laymen are to be forbidden. Young ee- 
clesiastics who seem anxious to follow the movement of contem- 
porary thought are to be prevented from so doing. Every diocese 
is to have a vigilance committee to discover and delate Modernists. 
Finally the bishops are to inform the Holy See periodically on the 
condition of their respective dioceses in regard to the spread of 
Modernist ideas.” The stalwart spirit which dictated this list of 
regulations has come to manifestation in administrative details. 
Sentence of excommunication has been freely visited upon those 
neglecting to make a full submission. Loisy and Tyrrell are among 
those who have been consigned by the Pope to the outer darkness. 

8. Estimate of Modernism.—The estimate may properly be 
made from two different points of view, Modernism on the one 
hand being regarded in relation to Roman Catholicism, and on the 
other in relation to Christianity at large. Viewed in the former 
relation, Modernism cannot be described as anything short of at- 
tempted revolution. However much of the framework of the old 
dogmatics, polity, and worship it may profess to leave standing, it 
overturns the old foundations and opens the way to an incalculable 
amount of change in the superstructure. Infallible authority, com- 
petent rightly to grasp and inerrantly to teach the unimpeachable 
content of revealed trnth—that has been for centuries the proud 
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claim of Romanism. In virtue of this authority she has con- 
trasted the constancy of her system with the unstable lot of all 
outside parties, cast out, as they are said to be, upon the waves 
of shifting opinions. Therefore, in shattering the claim to infal- 
lible authority, in denying the fact of an inerrant Bible, in ques- 
tioning the finality of conciliar and papal decisions, in disallowing 
the existence of any compendium of dogmas giving certain and 
adequate expression to the truths of the spiritual kingdom, Mod- 
ernism renounces and assails what is most characteristic of Roman- 
ism. Grant that it finds good warrant for its renunciation and 
assault, it does not find it within the system of Romanism itself. 
It gains the warrant by resort to forms of criticism to which 
Romanism concedes no independent right, no function to deny 
or to correct a single item of dogma which has once been made 
obligatory and so received the stamp of infallibility. In short, 
Modernism undertakes to make over the Roman Catholic Church 
into something new, something unheard of in the acknowledged 
maxims of that church since the consolidation of its system in the 
Middle Ages. In the light of this fact we may judge of the pros- 
pects of Modernism within the Roman Catholic communion. Were 
that communion on the verge of despair as respects the possibility 
of maintaining its characteristic system, were the greater part of 
the hierarchy and a majority of its subjects convinced that the 
situation has become so desperate that complete wreckage in the 
sight of the world can be escaped only through a radical meta- 
morphosis, then there might be some chance of a trial of the Mod- 
ernist program. On the contrary supposition, Modernism is likely 
to go down under the powerful and persistent opposition to which 
inevitably it will be subjected. Something might survive from it 
as material for a future reaction, but in its present form it would 
suffer defeat. Which of the two suppositions best corresponds to 
the actual facts of the situation? For our part, we find no authen- 
tie evidence that the Roman hierarchy has reached the point of 
such deep despair of its system as to be ready to treat conspicuous 
portions of the Tridentine or Vatican decisions as old rubbish, and 
to adopt the Modernist or any other substitute for the traditional 
platform. Never can it be brought that far while it claims a great 
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and relatively passive constituency. We do not anticipate, there. 
fore, that Modernism as an open and distinctly defined movement 
will make any great showing. 

In estimating Modernism from the standpoint of its relation 
to Christianity at large, we notice that, alongside of much that 
invites commendation, it affords occasion for certain criticisms, It 
is chargeable, for instance, with a species of unjustifiable provin- 
cialism. There is a general assumption, on the part of its adyo- 
cates, that Roman Catholicism, whatever reforms it may need for 
its perfecting, has the right of way in the world, being in a special 
sense the agent and representative of Christ, and containing within 
itself all the essential means of spiritual satisfaction and nurture. 
What warrant do they give for this assumption? We do not find 
that they give any substantial warrant; neither do we believe that 
they can in consistency with their premises. When once the defi- 
nite establishment of the Roman hierarchy by Christ is brought 
into doubt, and a sweeping application is given to the notion of 
evolution, it becomes exceedingly difficult to fix the sphere of 
ecclesiastical validity. Who is qualified to say offhand that one 
great product of evolution, namely, the Roman type, is true and 
valid, to the exclusion of other great products of evolution, such as 
the Greek and Protestant types? Who is authorized, in advance 
of a proffer of very substantial reasons, to dismiss the question 
whether in the course of evolution the adequate type is not to be 
wrought out by the interaction of all these great historic systems ? 
Clearly, for the Modernist, after having virtually negatived a basis 
for Romanism in the New Testament revelation, to treat Greek 
and Protestant Christianity as negligible quantities is to proceed in 
a much too easy-going fashion. Again, we judge Modernism to 
be open to criticism in the extent to which ‘it retrenches the his- 
torical and intellectual basis of Christian conviction and directs 
the emphasis to a hazy, subjective, and essentially sentimental 
basis. Here the question of proportion is of large importance. 
Representative Modernists, it strikes us, do not observe the right 
proportion. They underrate the historical basis of Christianity 
and sacrifice it on inadequate grounds. In the New Testament 
criticism of Loisy, as was noticed, sweeping negations are asserted 
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against the historicity of very significant portions of the New 
Testament content, and the New Testament doctrinal structure 
itself, in respect of fundamental features, is left suspended on little 
besides tenuous, speculative threads and subjective imaginings. 
Of course, if there were compelling grounds for the critic’s nega- 
tions, we should be constrained to travel with him and to do our best 
to keep up religious breathing in spite of the vacuity into which we 
might be thrust. But the compelling grounds are not made evident 
by the critic. Many of his conclusions are obtained simply by 
turning general points of view into tests of facts. That Loisy 
is chargeable with this cardinal vice of intemperate criticism is 
more than hinted by a reviewer as friendly toward him as Newman 
Smyth.’ It is fair to observe that Loisy’s critical conclusions have 
not been indorsed in detail by the Modernists; still, as the citations 
which have been made indicate, there is a tendency among them 
to a slack hold on the historical basis of the biblical system. A 
broader view and a more judicial spirit would advise them, not, 
indeed, to eschew historical criticism, but to be on guard against 
underrating the historical basis of Christianity, and against sac- 
rificing it to a negative dogmatism which unjustifiably claims the 
name and the merits of historical criticism. A purely abstract 
religion has never yet had the necessary force for survival or 
propagandism. In proportion as the historical basis of Christian- 
ity is surrendered, it is turned either into an abstract religion or 
into a self-convicted mythology. A kindred failure to observe the 
just proportion belongs to the Modernist position relative to the 
symbolical character of Christian doctrines. That symbolism has 
a place here is not to be denied. In the deeper ranges of religious 
truth there are things which we cannot bring to complete expres- 
sion, and our best attempts to formulate them must result in state- 
ments which have more or less the character of adumbrations or 
symbols. But it is quite possible to push the supposition of sym- 
bolism so far as to land in a Spencerian agnosticism, and to leave 
only sentimental grounds for preferring any definite forms of doc- 
trinal statement. Now, we do not charge the Modernists with 
any intention to proceed to this extreme. We cannot overlook the 


! The Gospel and4fie Church, introduction to new edition. 
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fact, however, that one and another of them have given expression 
to very broad propositions on the symbolical nature of Christian 
doctrines, and that as a party they have not been duly careful to 
call attention to necessary qualifications on the notion of doctrinal 
flux. In spite of a very free use of critical judgment on theological 
questions in various connections, they move much in points of view 
that logically leave to doctrines little besides a sentimental basis. 
It is not, perhaps, quite accidental that in the broad-church theory 
of Tyrrell the cruder features of popular Romanism should receive 
so tolerant a consideration. In a scheme which retrenches, whether 
by deliberate choice or not, the force of historical and rational 
data the sentimental nature of the individual and the crowd would 
seem to have a title to full liberty. The faculty and the right to 
rebuke wild growths presuppose the assured possession of a fairly 
definite and self-consistent system. 

We credit the Modernists with a good measure of keen insight 
into the defects of the traditional Romanism, with a commendable 
courage to face the grave issues which have been raised in the re- 
ligious world by modern scholarship, and with a worthy com- 
pendium of enlightened views. But we think that, in the hasty 
construction to which they have been urged forward, they have 
given to certain points of view an expression that is one-sided and 
compromising to important Christian interests. Let it be hoped 
that the sober second thought will apply the needed corrective to 
questionable phases in their teaching, and that these gifted and 
earnest-minded men will be able to win a good report among all 
discreet friends of a pure Christianity. 


barry 6 Shilton 
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Arr. I1I.—HAMLET—THE TRAGEDY OF INACTION 


Lire is part reality, part dream, and so is Shakespeare. He 
was real, for he was born in the year the Thirty-nine Articles were 
published ; the year John Calvin died; when Cervantes, his only 
rival in humor, was seventeen; when De Soto had been hushed in 
the Mississippi for twenty-two years; yet so vague is he that no 
letter written or received by him remains; so unsubstantial that 
careful men say that he did not write the plays which bear his 
name. He was born seventy-two years after the New World was dis- 
covered. The little earth had in a day grown vast; the narrow 
horizon had widened of a sudden. The imagination of men had 
been touched and kindled by discovery. One effect of the world’s 
awakening was William Shakespeare. He is, therefore, like the 
dreams and vague mists that float above the unknown and unex- 
plored. Galileo was born the same year. He read the sky and 
marked the stars that are imaged in its face. Shakespeare read 
the secrets of the human heart, projected upon the charts of 
thought all the islands of hope that lie amid the seas of life, set up 
lights along all the cliffs of doubt, discouragement, and despair, 
and left a warning bell ringing on every shoal of hate and passion. 

The plays of Shakespeare show the varying circumstances 
of the author’s life. They are his best biography. An immeasur- 
able distance in tone of mind separates his early from his later 
work; and, as beginnings are always interesting, we do well to 
search with care for the genesis and watch eagerly for the develop- 
ment of his genius. The lower the point of its departure the more 
marvelous its soaring flight. Henry VI, Taming of the Shrew, 
and Titus Andronicus he probably collaborated with Marlowe. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Comedy of Errors, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and Two Gentlemen of Verona belong to the period 
of gay buoyancy that characterizes early manhood. The man deep- 
ens as he grows, and ten years later come the Merchant of Venice, 
Henry V, and Julius Cesar. During those years he began to 
realize the aspirations of his life; it was not for fame as a poet 
nor for reputation as an actor, but for financial prosperity as a 
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means of social advancement. It is not often remarked, but there 
can be no doubt that Shakespeare was eager for money. He was 
passionately bent on restoring the sunken name and fame of his 
family. Like Scott and Tennyson, Wordsworth and Whittier 
Shakespeare exemplifies financial genius of the highest sities: 
Following this period of intellectual life on its very highest level, 
we reach the plays full of tempestuous passion and intense realiza- 
tion of life’s insoluble mysteries. Before this time he has struck 
the notes of seriousness and raillery, passion and tenderness, and 
has blended laughter and tears in each one of his plays. Twelfth 
Night is like a symphony in which no star can be dispensed with, 
or like a picture veiled in a golden haze into which all colors 
resolve themselves, But when we enter the period in which Meas- 
ure for Measure, Othello, Macbeth, Lear, and Hamlet were com- 
posed we feel that Shakespeare’s joy of life has culminated. He had 
bade farewell to mirth and entered upon melancholy. Somewhere 
and somehow he had been disappointed and disillusioned. The iron 
of trial had entered his heart. His soul was in the heat and glare 
and dust of the Valley of Baca. Some think that his affections 
had been betrayed, and that it is to the feelings thus evoked we 
owe the atmosphere of lurid mystery and titanic emotion which 
overhangs these great tragedies. Each play heaps up, concentrates, 
and illumines the soul catastrophe of some one great vice. 
Measure for Measure teaches the disintegrating effects of self- 
indulgence upon the mind of a youth whose birth and training 
would, but for this evil bias, have made him capable of nobler 
things. In it he has set the stage with a soul rotting and sapping 
away with self-indulgence. Othello makes you think of Father 
Mathew’s temperance sermon, “Through drink I have seen the 
stars of heaven fall and the cedars of Lebanon laid low.” In 
Macbeth an evil suggestion roots itself in the king’s soul and goads 
him to irreparable crime. It sounds like a voice calling across 
the centuries, “Beware the beginnings of evil”; “Guard well thy 
thoughts, for thoughts are heard in heaven.” 

When we first look at Hamlet we are bewildered by it. Ham- 
let has as many meanings as there are readers. It seems to reflect 
the meaning of the man who reads rather than of the man who 
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wrote. Like some eyes in pictures, they look straight at you 
wherever in the room you stand. In Hamlet there is a mirror 
that is held up to all nature. It refiects what looks therein. The 
title of the German play calls it Fratricide Punished. Canon 
Farrar suggests that Hamlet is a tragedy because of its lack of 
redeeming love. Johnson says that lack of equilibrium between 
the real and the imaginary is the solution of the play. Another 
great expositor, Very, proposes that Hamlet was written to raise 
the question, “Is there another life?’ Bishop Quayle believes 
that the play is centered about the mystery of unrequited evil. 
He was bewildered, the eloquent bishop says, at the sight of his 
uncle sitting there on the throne which he himself should have 
occupied, married to his mother. That brings you to the very 
heart of the play; but the question still confronts us, Why did not 
this Hamlet snatch a sword and hack his way back to the 
throne? Why will a man abide evil and not raise his arm, 
however puny, against it? While all of these teachings may be 
found in Hamlet, two things make it all but certain that its great 
teaching is somewhat else. One is the relationship of the 
play to that of Julius Cesar. Hamlet and Brutus are as 
much alike as twin brothers. They are both idealists; both 
forced by events to take prominent part in a world of action. 
Brutus is vehemently urged by Cassius to place himself at 
the head of a conspiracy against Cesar, his benefactor and 
friend; upon Hamlet the ghost of his murdered father imposes 
the duty of becoming an assassin. Each finds a conflict between 
his duty and his situation; Brutus shrinks with horror from the 
task, and Hamlet is racked by doubt and uncertainty. Brutus 
touched with humor and sagacity would be Hamlet. Hamlet plus 
the will to act would have been Brutus. Both are high-minded, 
generous, brave. Hamlet is a student; it is from college that he 
is summoned to his father’s funeral; Brutus has a mind enriched 
by the best extractions of philosophy. Each lacks the superb 
sagacity to see that the kingdoms of the practical and ideal lie 
often in different zones and on opposite sides of the world. The 
other fact which to my mind discloses the true meaning of Hamlet 
lies in Shakespeare’s incomparable knowledge of Scripture. Mul- 
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titudinous speeches and articles comparing Shakespeare and the 
Bible have been made. In Shakespeare the eternal verities of 
revelation are scarcely ever out of sight. A Dean of Conterbury 
once said, “The Bible and Shakespeare have made me Archbishop 
of York.” Shakespeare not only wrote on religious subjects but 
his lines are instinct with the life of Christianity. The Bible was 
one of the few books to which he had access, and so in hundreds of 
passages he illustrates with unparalleled power its deepest lessons, 
The heart of the New Testament is in the Sermon on the Mount 
and the lash to that discourse is in its closing words. The words 
are, “He that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them,” and 
“He that heareth . . . and doeth them not.” The great 
noun of life is duty ; the great verb is do. And Shakespeare, canny 
as any old Scot in psychology, if I may expound a widely accepted 
theory of Hamlet’s meaning, is setting before the race the vice of 
an inactive will. He is saying that action reacts upon the actor 
and produces character ; that failure to act when duty is plain, and 
persistence in nonaction, make us finally incapable of refunction- 
ing—that is, re-forming—the nerve centers in our brain that 
become the centers of volition. The will atrophies. The physical 
basis of action, according to modern psychology, is to be sought in 
the sensation, feeling, or volition resulting from nerve action. 
Impulses are discharged upon the brain through the efferent or 
motor nerves. The repeated discharge of the same impulses collects 
little nerve cells and establishes what we may call nerve paths. 
Habit is largely the expression of established brain paths. Walk- 
ing was an effort at first, a little bit of engineering, but the nerve 
centers perfectly codrdinated by oft-repeated discharge of the same 
impulse permits you to walk involuntarily. Thus the lines of a 
familiar tune are embodied in a brain and the lockstep of a pris- 
oner goes with him through all the rest of his life. This is why 
the thoughts of to-day become the dreams of to-night, the action 
of to-morrow, the character of the future. The centers of normal 
action increase by use, decrease by disuse. In Hamlet emotion, 
affection, the sense of honor and courtesy are all present; the 
nerve paths are free, full and constant; he has humor and sagacity, 
but he lacks an achieving will. The nerve paths of volition either 
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have never been formed or they have been so long disused as to be 
valueless ; he is ready to weep, to love, to jest, to delay, but he can- 
not act. The magnificent monologue on suicide and doubt which 
has passed from proverb to byword in our English speech is 
eclipsed and distanced on philosophical and poetical grounds by 
the later soliloquy on reason and resolution. It is found in Act 
IV, Scene 4. The play is rising to its culmination. Little by little 
the will has lost the energy of the first thrill given to his purpose 
by the appearance of the ghost and the love for his father. Ham- 
let meets Fortinbras, a man of action at the head of twenty thou- 
sand men. All through the play he is put into contrast with 
Hamlet. His captain, having been asked why the campaign is 
made, replies, 

We go to gain a patch of ground 

That hath in it no profit but a name; 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it. 
This answer touches Hamlet to the quick, opens up his own weak- 
ness, and shows him his besetting sin. He sees his ultimate; it 
is crowded upon him that he has been recreant to his father’s com- 
mands, to the high behests of the underworld or overworld. Thus 
aroused, he breaks out into a soliloquy that millions of the race have 
in like hours of awakenment been stung with: 

How all occasions do inform against me 

And spur my dull revenge! What is man 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? A beast; no more. 

Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event— 

A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward—I do not know 

Why yet I live and say “this thing’s to do” 

Since I have cause and will and strength and means 

To do’t. Examples gross as earth exhort me. 

Witness this army, of such mass and charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince 


Whose spirit, with divine ambition puffed, 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, 
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Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 
Even for an eggshell... . 

How stand I, then, 
That have a father killed, a mother stained, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 
And let all sleep? while, to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men 
That for a phantasy and trick of fame 
Go to their graves like beds; 

O, from this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth. 


He purposes, but too many thoughts crowd in upon him; “reso- 
lution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 


With this regard their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of action. 


He hears the sayings and does them not; he knows his duty; he 
“resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same.”” Thousands of indi- 
viduals, maps full of nations, whole races of men, have seen them- 
selves reflected in that mirror. Everybody is ready for action but 
Hamlet. The play is full of action. Laertes, when first we meet 
him in the presence of the king, is asking permission to go back 
to France. Things are to be done in France, therefore he would 
go back. He came to Denmark to show his duty at the corona- 
tion—that over, another duty calls. Garrulous old Polonius calls 
to Laertes: “Yet here, Laertes! Aboard, aboard, for shame!” 
Voltimand we first see reporting his embassy to Norway; young 
Fortinbras is marching for an attack on Poland; Ophelia is a 
lady in waiting to the queen; Rosencrantz and Guildenstern busy 
themselves in the pleasures of Hamlet at the command of the king. 
When Laertes hears of the death of Polonius he snatches a sword, 
rouses an insurrection, and is knocking with rebellion at the castle 
gates of Elsinore. Hamlet alone meditates, thinks, considers. 
Fortinbras at the head of his force shames him; Laertes brawling 
at his father’s death shames him; the play shows his writhing 
under conscious impotence of will. Everybody is ready for action 
but Hamlet; to point the moral, the ghost is silent to all but him. 
No man ¢an do your work nor become your vicar in life’s pressing 
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duty. You must preach your own sermon, sing your own song, 
run your ownerrand, Elisha sent his servant when he should have 
gone himself. Horatio tries to get a command from the ghost : 
Speak to me: 
If there be any good thing to be done, 


That may to thee do ease or grace to me, 
Speak to me. 


Horatio, Laertes, Fortinbras, grave diggers, courtiers would—any 
one—have done it for him could they have known his incapacity. 
Its tragedy was hid. 

The incidents of the play gather about action by Hamlet. 
Hamlet is told of the ghost when it will not speak to Horatio. 
This spirit, dumb to us, says Horatio, will speak to Hamlet. It 
surely will. It is Hamlet, not Horatio, who must act. And 
the ghost does speak. In all the pageantry of nature’s setting it 
comes at midnight, when ghosts “did squeak and gibber in the 
Roman streets.” Till “morn, in russet mantle clad, walks o’er 
the dew of yon high eastern hill,” the messenger from the other 
world warns and instructs. The command of the father was laid 
upon the son. The love in fatherhood calls to the affection of the 
son and says, “Avenge.”’ Moreover the ghost brings the command 
of God. It was so understood in Denmark, in London. The 
century of Shakespeare said that a ghost brought the command 
of the Eternal. The crime committed against the father calls from 
the underworld for vengeance. Some small part of the mystery of 
evil man may correct. Hamlet understood it and took oath on his 
sword, the instrument of action, to avenge him. When Hamlet 
seemed to the ghost to delay, the visitor came again, Act III., 
Scene 4, and out of the silence the voice calls, 

Do not forget; this visitation 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
And Hamlet means to do it—like ten thousand men before and 
since, the duty lies plain, is understood, and in easy moments and 
generous mood he intends to do his duty. He draws away from 
Ophelia from the moment he feels that he is commanded to do 
this act of justice. He does not wish to blacken her life with his 
own ghastly duty. He feels himself appointed as the minister 
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of a sacred revenge. He is to requite some evil in the world. He 
intends to keep his oath. He only delays, and delays are danger 
ous. Given all the elements that go to make up a decision, and 
then make it; wait until they are all in your mind, and all the 
cords of destiny are safely gathered to your hand, then act. Thus 
do not many; thus did not Hamlet. 

Some say he delayed because he hated to kill; that can hardly 
be true; besides, he promised to do it. He runs Polonius through 
in hot blood when he catches him spying on his interview with 
his mother. He reads the secret instructions which the king had 
given to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, shrewdly substitutes their 
names for his own before his return by the pirate ship. This 
he knew would send these companions to their death. He is 
ready to fight Laertes, run an old man through, steal a death 
warrant and substitute the names of others. If done to accom- 
plish the commands of the dead father, we would have justified it; 
only when it is done to conceal his own lack of resolution do we 
revolt against it. No; he could kill without compunction. He 
lacks the settled purpose to kill his uncle the king, who occupies 
his own throne. He could not heat himself to the moment when 
on the anvil of opportunity he shall hammer out an axiom. Like 
Balaam trying to curse Israel, he moves his altar from rock to rock 
and from hill to hill so as to find an elevation from which he can 
eatch a view of the people that will make a curse legitimate. 
Again it is said that he delays because he is not sure. He waits 
until he doubts even the ghost. So do many. They wait until 
even revelation seems questionable. So he hires a company of 
strolling players to remove his doubt and make assurance doubly 
sure. He arranges the scene and rivets Horatio’s eye as well as 
his own on the king. The guilty fratricide starts, shrinks, and 
hastens from the room. Now he knows. The one friend he has at 
court confirms his opinion. Now he will act. The king is saying, 


My offense is rank; it smells to heaven; 
It hath the primal curse upon it. 


The pallid brow, the beads of perspiration, the hunted look in his 
eyes, say, in voices unmistakable, “I did it,” “I did it.” And 
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Hamlet saw, and knew, and the tragedy of his inaction grew. 
And still others say he could not prove it, and the Danes would not 
believe it. That is good for a court of justice, and good to remem- 
ber before you start a slander on your neighbor, but it is of no avail 
bere. Could he have proved it, he could call the king to court and 
ask justice ; but besides being the king, and therefore above law, it 
is not law that was wanted; it is evil that he is to requite. He 
could challenge his election and claim the throne if he could prove 
it; then there is no need of Deity intervening to put the commis- 
sion of vengeance on him. Because the murder had been so skill- 
fully done there was no evidence; therefore by law he should 
be allowed to escape. But God does not mean to let him escape 
—as many times in this day he means to avenge public crime 
and private injury. He arms Hamlet to mete out punishment. 
He does not give him evidence that he can take into court, but he 
makes him sure; ghost and the trembling king cry out, “He did 
it,” “Kill him.” And still he apologizes to himself that there is 
no opportunity. He is daily in the presence of the king; he sits 
at table with him. Why not whip out his sword and have at 
him? Find a way or make one—and then, to answer even that, 
he finds the king at his prayers; why not then? He explains that 
he killed his father, giving him no space for repentance, and that 
to kill him at prayers might serve only to send him to heaven, and 
for fear he will go to heaven he delays; it all sounds like the old 
Scotchman preaching from the famous text about the men who, 
invited to the feast, could not come. The piece of ground, the 
yoke of oxen and the wife—they are all, said the Scot, “only 
excuses,” 

He feigns madness to gain time; like a great fountain the 
sands of time run on and the opportunities pass unused ; madness 
will not make the king delay to protect his person and throne, 
it will, rather, secure the crime. Then he starts for England, his 
vengeance unaccomplished. He is self-condemned. His obser- 
vation is keen, his inductions logical, his powers of fence and 
thrust superb. The play halts to tell in the private interview of 
| the king and Laertes that Hamlet is a sure winner in a sword 
bout if he but attack; some swordsman has gone down before 
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him—he is famous; the laugh and jeer and sarcasm of Shake- 
speare are all lurking in those lines. Here is a man who can but 
will not. He lacks volition. He is harmless. Bismarck said 
of Lord Salisbury—“A painted lath.” So says this play of 
Hamlet. He looks like a man—candid, trusting, loving, friction- 
less mind, big size—but he will not fight. The man who took his 
throne would; Laertes, just a common fellow, would ; Fortinbras 
would; and any Irishman at the Donnybrook fair would—but 
Hamlet would not. That is what it means—a house built on 
the sand, great will be the fall of it. There is pardon for all 
sins, but no hope for a man who will not claim the pardon; God’s 
condemnation is upon those who will not act; and thus Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “God has forgiveness for all sins, but there is 
no hope for a man who will not fight.” 

From Hamlet, the man who cannot, we turn to Fortinbras, 
the man who can. All through the play he is put in contrast 
with the stucdious-faced prince; the man of action is set over 
against the man of reflection; the captain paralleled with the 
student. News from England is at the gates even as Hamlet dies. 
With his expiring breath he prophesies the succession to Fortin- 
bras, and gives his dying voice for his election to the throne. And 
the man of action at first knowledge speaks out; he summons the 
nobles, and presuming, not asking, his election, on the word, with 
the deference of sorrow and with the determination of action: 

With sorrow I embrace my fortune; 

I have some rights of memory in this kingdom, 

Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 
Before one syllable of dissent can rise he commands, “Let four 
captains bear Hamlet like a soldier”—captains, the men who ¢an, 
bear him who should have been one but for his weaknéss of will ; 
and for his passing they give him soldier music and rites of 
war. The man of inaction is dead—the king who can has come 
to the throne. 

And Hamlet is pathetic. All Hamlets are. He is frequently, 
as in Shakespeare, profound to the point of paradox, highly 
poetical, mentally overwrought. There is infinite sarcasm in his 
lines, “Let’s choose executors and talk of wills”’—they cannot 
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exccute them; only write them. And here is Hamlet, whose 
business it is to kill a king, wishing to sit around and talk about it: 


For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings; 

How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed, 
Some poisoned by their wives, some sleeping killed, 
All murdered; for within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temple of a king 

Keeps death his court. 


Regicide is his allotted work—philosophizing on the way kings 
die his occupation. Of all life’s tragedies this is the most frequent. 
A man without capacity for action is an awful ruin. 

This tragedy of inaction is set on many a stage. Many a 
man plays Hamlet who would not knowingly break the rule 
against amusements. His emotions never become acts. His will 
is never harnessed. They cry easily, love easily, promise readily 
—like an aspen leaf that flutters the whole day, and is in the 
same place at night that it was in the morning. 

One ship goes east, another west, 
By the self-same winds that blow; 

"Tis the set of the sail, and not the gale, 
Determines the way they go; 

Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we journey along through life; 


"Tis the set of the soul] that decides the goal, 
And not the calm or strife. 


Here is a ship with her prow turned toward the harbor, pointed 
right, and a silvery mist drops down and shuts her in; she casts 
anchor and waits—till she rots; “till the sun is old and the stars 
are cold and the leaves of the judgment book unfold.” Chief 
Justice Chase knew his Hamlet when he sat in the case of Aaron 
Burr and the prosecution asked the court to allow that Burr 
planned treason, talked treason, thought treason ; the Chief Justice 
thundered back: “You must go to the act, sir; treason, like 
murder, is an act; you cannot think treason; you cannot talk 
treason; you cannot plot treason; you can only act it.” “The 
Lord let the house of a beast to the soul of a man” and made us 
keepers of the animals. We must insist on obedience from these 
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servants. We may whip them, burn them with red-hot irons as 
sometimes the trainer does, starve them, but command them woe 
must. There is a story preachers much love to tell about a soldier 
who threw away his sword because it was not a Damascus blade, 
and a prince found it who had lost his sword and his sword hand 
by the cut of an enemy and had it bound to his wrist; then with 
this bloody stump and broken sword he plunged and hacked and 
cut his way to victory. It is not a question of whether duty is easy 
—is it duty? Nor is it whether the means are at hand to safely 
perform it; 
What shall I do to be forever known? 
Thy duty ever. 
This did full many who yet sleep unknown, 
Oh never, never! 
Thinkest thou that those remain unknown 
Whom thou knowest not? 


By angel trumps in heaven their praise is sung; 
Divine their lot. 


Nations, too, play Hamlet. The late Lord Salisbury called 
Spain a “degenerate” among the nations. The noble Dons made 
faces at him for it. But the stalwart old Englishman held to his 
opinion and found many privately to agree with him. Mexico 
had the same ghost bespeak her that called and beckoned to 
Spain. Separate the church from the state, said the ghost; 
sequester the property of Holy Mother Church, require the priest- 
hood to secure the voluntary support of the people. And the 
priests blinked and appealed to the Pope. “Once to every man 
and nation comes the moment to decide,”’ and Mexico decided. It 
was not easy to see shrines like that of Mary of Guadaloupe, 
honored for centuries, deserted—and we who did not quite know 
the need thought it harsh and, judging by our sympathies, pro- 
nounced it anti-Christian. But she pulled down Maxmilian and 
set up Diaz; in place of the crosses and shrines she established 
schools; for the confessional she substituted the press, and few 
there are who doubt that a regenerated Mexico has resulted from 
it. France, too, is in the mill of the gods. Like Hamlet she had 
her day of visitation. In that maelstrom which history calls 
the Revolution the underworld or the overworld called to her. 
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Like Hamlet she said, “I follow” ; “Go on; I'll follow,” but Napo- 
leon gave back what the Revolution had taken from Pope and 
priest. In return, in the guise of Bourbon and imperialist, they 
have continued to strike at her heart; her bureaucrats robbed the 
army and navy and left her like a painted doll in the hands of 
Von Moltke, Bismarck, and William. The world watches her 
and wonders whether she will play Spain or Mexico, Hamlet or 
Fortinbras. 

Permit me also to raise the question whether modern society 
has the capacity to follow out the divine order; to punish its 
corporation looters, execute its Stanford Whites, wave ba*k its 
strikes and mobs, and with its hands on the throats of prot cted 
“infant industries” and whisky lobbies do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God. Medieval times could not, and the 
world went back to anarchy; scooped out the old medizval black- 
ness we call the Dark Ages; plundered its peasants, worshiped the 
Virgin, trembled for fear that the end of the world was coming, 
mocked equality, and preferred life with degradation to death in 
a grapple with its own ravishers and murderers. 

And ghosts still walk the earth, and warn men, and point 
them to their duty. I have seen them. So has Booker T. Wash- 
ington—and others of his race; so the Czar and his Grand Dukes. 
Will they play Spain or Mexico—Hamlet or Fortinbras ? 


Elam A AcArte. 
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Art. IV.—EVOLUTION AND SIN 


Evorvtion is a term used to represent many systems of 
thought. This leads to confusion and makes it difficult to treat 
the subject intelligently. We have the extremes of atheistic and 
Christian evolution, with a variety of modifications between, all 
included under the one word without the necessary qualifications 
to distinguish them. Hence much misunderstanding and disputa- 
tion, with no resultant good. 

‘. book has recently come from the press written from the 
stanupoint of Christian evolution by one competent to state his 
views intelligently, It is gratifying at last to have a clear state- 
ment of the doctrine, as held by a leader of Christian thought, 
with its proper adjustments to related truths. The work is 
entitled The Doctrine of God, by Dr. W. N. Clarke, professor in 
Colgate University. The book is a masterly presentation of the 
Christian conception of the Deity, with which the writer of this 
article is in hearty sympathy. For its vigorous and faithful 
statement of the character and relations of the Christian’s God 
he has only words of commendation. His present concern is 
wholly with the evolutionary doctrine therein set forth concern- 
ing the origin of the race and of sin. In order to do full justice to 
the author we propose to have him state his views in his own 
language : 


It has long been believed that God created a single pair, unconnected 
with other living creatures, to be parents of the coming race. But it 
is now accepted on sufficient evidence that he brought mankind into 
existence by long and gradual process, so ordering his world that animal 
life and experience should develop those powers of intelligence and will 
by possession of which man came at length to bear God’s likeness (p. 139). 


The following language fully sets forth this evolutionary process: 


Like every other great thing in the world, humanity is the outcome 
of a growth. Once the powers of a spirit existed in their typical perfection 
in God, but elsewhere only in promise and prospect, beginning to be 
developed through life, but not yet human; later there was incipient man, 
barely human, becoming gradually more human as experience gave him 
higher training; to-day man exists in various degrees of likeness to Him 
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who is above him, and is truly a spirit, still advancing in the develop- 
ment of those powers of personality which he possesses in common with 
God. . - + Only just now are we beginning to see, and not even yet 
to feel, how ancient humanity is, and by what course it has come up to 
its present state. We now think of the race as coming up through 
unmeasured ages of lower life, and slowly becoming human; as human 
at length in all its parts, but human in all degrees of advancement; as 
living to-day in all grades of humanness (pp. 139, 144). 


These quotations prove that the author fully accepts the theory 
that man’s mental and spiritual powers are the product of animal 
experiences. It may be proper to note that the author is given 
to the almost exclusive use of the indicative mood. In this respect 
he seems to have imitated the scientific spirit in its extremest 
manifestations. It apparently never occurs to him, as it did to the 
woman of Samaria, “that the well is deep” and that he has no 
visible rope with which to draw up his conclusions; but, weaving 
a cord out of his vigorous imagination, he drops his scientific 
bucket into the fathomless depths and draws up all history as if 
he was contemporaneous with its processes. Thus he essays to 
tell us just how the human reason came to its present development 
as a faculty, how the soul with all its powers was begotten out of 
the travail of animal experiences, and how man came to be first 
an incipient man and afterward grew to the full-blown propor- 
tions of to-day. All this, however, we pass by to consider his 
statement of the origin of sin, pausing only to call the attention 
of the reader to an article in the Meruopist Review of 1893, 
by one of the masters of philosophy, Dr. Bowne, of Boston Uni- 
versity, entitled “Some Popular Mistakes Concerning Evolution,” 
in which he shows the irrationality of many of these views. 

Turning now to Dr. Clarke’s statements respecting the origin 
of sin, we again note the tendency to use the indicative mood. 
In the following quotations let the reader carefully mark his 
categorical style and judge whether the conditions of the case 
warrant such absolute positiveness as he assumes: 


To the question whether sin is a part of the system or an alien 
element, there is only one possible answer, in the present state of knowl- 
edge. . . . Through its own method the order of the world has pro 
duced beings who do right and wrong. .. . Life has developed into 
good character and bad. Virtue and sin are natural growths in the 
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field of the life of humanity. If there is a good God over all, he is a goo 
God who has himself produced a world of mingled good and evil. 

It is not difficult to show that this is true. It has already been shown 
how naturally the moral element came into the human lot. Sensation 
belongs to the nature of life, judgment between sensations makes life 
rational, and choice among judgments and sensations makes life moral. 
Morality comes as soon as men begin to choose, and, consequently, to 
act, either with or against the worthier appeal. Responsibility comes 
when the choice or act is intelligent enough to be one’s own. It is by a 
perfectly natural movement that life has moved on through these sue. 
cessive stages. The movement was in progress long before man appeared, 
or he would never have appeared at all. In fact, the progress of this 
movement, from sensation to morality and religion, constituted the 
approach to man. In inferior life the mental process is of the same kind 
as in man, only less advanced, and the moral quality exists, only less 
developed. When the movement had proceeded so far as to man there 
was in him a real, though incipient, personality, to which incipient 
responsibility belonged. Man came into existence as a being in whom 
rationality had grown up, and morality had followed, only one stage 
behind. Both qualities were inherited from the past, but were inherited 
as germinant gifts whose significance lay in the future. That the virgin 
of the moral nature was of this kind is certain, and we have no right 
to consider it in any other light. One inference is plain; coming thus 
into existence, it was impossible that mankind should start either good 
or bad, exclusively. Both good and evil had their beginnings already 
made and their tendencies established. One was as natural as the other. 
A career of mingled good and evil, right and wrong, is the career to 
which the human race was born. .. . But the powers that he had 
were such as the past had bequeathed him and the present was training. 
The body was old, the soul was new: lower life was ancient, spiritual 
life incipient. The higher impulses were just struggling into existence; 
the common life was the soil out of which they must rise, and they 
had not yet the training that would render them clear and sure. 
The habits of life, both personal and social, were inherited from 
periods in which the upward-reaching force was still of inferior 
grade, reaching up only to the level that had now been attained. 
Animal impulses were ancient, familiar, and powerful; choice and action 
were adjusted from of old to the methods of the ages before the soul. 
Meanwhile the early human outreach in religion was only such as it 
could be, and grasped the unseen more strongly than clearly. The soul 
planted in man was like the seed in the parable, cast into the midst of 
thorns. If the thorns did not spring up and choke it altogether there 
must have been some good reason why. ... The mixed character 
which the moral life of mankind has always borne was the natural con- 
sequence of the manner in which mankind came into existence, and is a 
genuine part of the system or world-order in which human life is included. 
Sin cannot be reckoned an intruder in our race any more than night can 
be called an alien element in the affairs of our planet (pp. 450-453). 
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Much might be quoted, but no more is needed to set forth the 
eystem. Here we have the evolutionary philosophy of the origin 
of sin from the pen of a master in Israel. It reads like a candid 
description of modern heathenism double-distilled! The picture 
of man’s primeval condition surpasses anything that can be found 
in the jungles of Africa, and the worst of it all is—God put him 
there. Dr. Clarke is logically consistent in making God a partner 
in the introduction of sin (p. 455). Behold the picture! Man 
is represented as fresh from the hand of his Creator, “barely 
human,” submerged in the cesspool of animalism, and slowly 
emerging from the sewage of the ages with a soul so tainted with 
the brutal experiences of the past that he can scarcely discern a 
glimmering of God’s will, and in this sad state of spiritual degra- 
dation enters on the struggle with his environment that he may 
reach his destiny as a race. Surely the boldest advocate of total 
depravity has never exceeded these delineations of our sad lot by 
nature. Where are the great-hearted Channings, that they do not 
ery out against these latter-day imputations on the goodness of 
God? If this be science, it is even more emphatic than theology 
in its descriptions of the totality of human depravation. 

We are not denying the truthfulness of these descriptions of 
man’s spiritual degradation, but we are questioning the historic 
accuracy of its origin. The issue resolves itself into this: Did 
God create man by an evolutionary process, as degraded as herein 
represented, or did man by disobedience produce his condition ? 
This is a momentous question and involves vast issues for our theo- 
logical problems. On what ground does Dr. Clarke assert such 
a philosophy of origins? At the dictum of an unproved scientific 
hypothesis, one so imperfect that its own advocates cannot agree 
how it all came to pass. Its history is a repetition of the biblical 
history of the tower of Babel. It is wisdom to pause long and 
deliberate with the greatest caution on the evidences that support 
such a system before embracing it. We should demand of scien- 
tifie investigators full proof of their ministry before we accept 
their conclusions. Where are the facts that approximate such 
transformations as this theory predicates? Such an enormous gen- 
eralization ought not to rest on vague analogies. Inductive rea- 
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sonings require very extended observations to give us assurance 
that we have made no mistake. We want facts so numerous and 
so potent as to command the conclusion that this was God’s method 
of bringing in a race of responsible beings. We want no unbridled 
play of a creative imagination in the production of such a theory 
but abundant data of cold facts that are convincing to sane reason, 
From the many arguments which might be advanced against this 
teaching we select two. First, it is contradictory to the universal 
traditions of mankind. All human history predicates a golden 
age in the past. The study of comparative religions reveals the 
existence of a paradisaic age and a purer condition of mankind 
beyond the horizon of authentic history. Polytheism is a later 
product than monotheism. The history of the human race is a 
history downward as well as upward. Evolutionary degeneracy 
is better established than evolutionary progress. Saint Paul in 
the first chapter of Romans gives us a truer history of mankind 
and sets forth a more rational cause of heathenism. The Bible 
clearly states the moral degeneracy of the race until the fullness 
of time when the Son of God came to set up his kingdom. Not 
until that hour did the evolutionary theory of the upward growth 
of the human race become a glorious fact in history. The assump- 
tion of heathenism at the beginning flies in the face of the revela- 
tions of history both sacred and profane. Second, this evolutionary 
theory of the origin of sin is inconsistent with Bible teachings. 
We credit Dr. Clarke with the spirit of a devout believer in the 
Bible. Whether the Genesis account of the fall of man be literal 
or a symbolic and pictorial representation, it has an historic basis, 
or the whole trend of Scripture is misleading. The eighth psalm 
would teach a transparent falsehood. Assuming this to be true, 
we cannot harmonize the circumstances revealed in Genesis with 
the picture given us by Dr. Clarke. They are as far removed 
from each other as the abodes of the saved and the lost. Genesis 
gives us man as beginning his probation in Edenic delights. True, 
Adam was but an infant in experience; he had developed no 
moral character, but he had the God likeness and was fitted for 
dominion. It is inconceivable that his physical nature was in- 
fected with the abnormal experience of long ages of dominant 
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animal propensities. He was placed under a prohibition suitable 
to his inexperience; a prohibition recognized as directly from his 
Creator and fully comprehended by himself. There was no vague 
misapprehension of duty, as must have been the case with a soul 
“barely human,” just emerging from animalism. In these favor- 
able circumstances he sinned, he disobeyed a law that was as clear 
to his moral nature as a morning sunbeam. By his transgression 
he initiated, under the laws of heredity, an evolutionary degeneracy 
that has turned man upside down and brought in a condition of 
heathenism out of which the gospel of Jesus Christ is destined to 
rescue the race. This last evolutionary theory we hold to be 
both biblical and rational, and shall defend it until science shall dis- 
cover some more convincing facts than have yet been given to the 
world. 

In the meantime we shall listen to the wise words of Dr. 
Bowne in the article already referred to. He says: 


The term itself has become so vague that it is much to be desired 
that the distinguished clergymen who now and then make a sensation 
among the reporters by announcing themselves as believers in evolution 
would accompany their profession of faith with some interpreting defini- 
tion. Without this the performance is not altogether unlike expressing 
a belief in things in general. 


D.C, Jaanrrbe 
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Art. V.—BRITISH INFLUENCE IN ARGENTINE 


Prruaps there are no civilized countries in all the world of 
which the people of the United States know less than they do about 
Argentine and adjacent republics. The reason is a natural one, 
namely, because the United States has but little direct commercial, 
and far less social, intercourse with those nations. 

Argentine is going ahead commercially and ethically with 
leaps and bounds that astonish the world. Her foreign trade for 
the year 1905 was more than $527,000,000 in gold—a sum equal 
to nearly $100 in gold for every man, woman, and child of the 
nation, not excepting the uncivilized Indians and the paupers. Her 
trade for 1906 and 1907 was almost as large, while for 1908 it was 
larger. But few nations have ever made such a commercial show- 
ing. Mexico, Chile, and Brazil are not in the race. As Mr. John 
Barrett pointed out in one of his magazine articles a few years ago, 
Japan with her 40,000,000 is not up to this mark, nor is China, 
with her 400,000,000 of people. Yet the United States is en- 
thusiastic as regards her trade with Japan and her open-door policy 
for the Celestial Empire, and she would no doubt risk a war rather 
than be cheated out of her share of trade with those nations, while 
she is doing little or nothing toward securing her share of direct 
trade with the South American countries lying at her doorway, 
countries over which she has placed her strong arm of protection to 
prevent conquest and, as much as possible, internal strife. That her 
attitude is a great protection as well as a benefit to South America 
there can be no question. It gives the nations a chance to live and 
unfold without the fear of molestation or the dread of being gob- 
bled up by European powers, as were Africa and other parts of 
the world too feeble to offer resistance. And it is this protection 
that is largely the source of Argentine’s prosperity. But while the 
United States government is strenuous in her commendable and 
unselfish purpose of fostering all of the republics of South Amer- 
ica in order to give them a chance to unfold and make the most of 
themselves, “merrie old England” has not been slow to see the joke 
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of it and to declare that “Barkis is willin’.” And why not? Under 
American protection, “Barkis” is quietly exploiting the nations 
and reaping immeasurable rewards; far more than the United 
States or any other country in the world, perhaps more than all of 
them put together. England, with the bare exception, maybe, of 
Brazil, where the Germans are strong, is the greatest commercial 
power in all South America, and so far as Argentine is concerned 
England is rapidly making a commercial conquest of the whole 
country; and a commercial conquest is the safest and the most en- 
during of all. The United States is not in the race. She is almost 
entirely an outsider. As strange as it may seem to those who have 
not looked beneath the surface of things, it is none the less true that 
the United States is in Argentine, in a commercial sense, almost 
entirely through British representation. This I will try to make 
plain. 

There are perhaps as many as seventy different British and 
British colonial steamship lines, owning hundreds of vessels, that 
trade between England and South American ports, and the United 
States and South American ports. These vessels carry the bulk of 
Uncle Sam’s shipments to Argentine. Vessels sailing under other 
flags carry some of it, but Great Britain handles the most of it. Un- 
cle Sam has no steamship lines that enter the Plate River for reg- 
ular traffic. Only three years ago there was a great gorge of vessels 
in Buenos Ayres during the wheat-shipping season, as there has 
been to some extent every year since. When this gorge first com- 
menced I saw an authentic report, published in the dailies and 
afterward confirmed by the consuls, that there were seventy-eight 
steamers in it bearing the British flag waiting for opportunity to 
enter the port to discharge and take on cargo. I at once wrote to 
the American consul at Buenos Ayres, inquiring how many Amer- 
ican vessels were there. His reply was that there were none, and 
that there had been but one during the whole year. At that time I 
was living at Bahia Blanca, the greatest wheat-shipping port out- 
side of the city of Buenos Ayres, and the same thing was repeated 
there. There were about fifty vessels in the gorge at that place, 
most of them carrying the British flag, none of them the Amer- 
ican, there having been but one vessel in port that whole year that 
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floated the stars and stripes. In Rosario, the greatest port outside 
of Buenos Ayres for all things excepting wheat and, perhaps, wool, 
it was a little different. During that same year there were in 
Rosario ten American vessels with a registered tonnage for the 
whole of 11,212, showing that the ships were all small; while for 
the same year there were six hundred and eighty-six British ships 
with a registered tonnage of 1,554,483, showing that the British 
vessels averaged twice the size of the American, which they out- 
numbered almost sixty-three to one. This in face of the fact that 
our imports into Argentine are next to those of Great Britain in 
monetary value. 

During that year the value of the merchandise shipped to 
Rosario from the United States, as compared to that shipped from 
other countries, was as follows: 


i Pn. «+ os6se cheese sebCepenetes® $5,293,001 
EF en re ree 2,670,781 
SEE wns <6 cdkdcnnns 69s ona bens a6 ton 1,775,148 
ST Jha gbhabbas tees ebacueder vereas Vaneus 1,415,063 
£9 ewad ed didwdensd de dtee hee eadiee 1,092,932 
iit oa «iin pik id dhe al palin ameelaininidle 863,932 


The average yearly exports from Rosario for five years tell the 
same story. I give the average for five years to avoid the possi- 
bility of an exceptionally productive year: 


To Great Britain and Ireland............ $6,083,057 
Ge ND Mowe cecicccecdsscaes 3,186,041 
PE sn cckvceeeenaccyeuanucbeuwet 2,567,931 
III. 5/9. 4 nets eee oi oa 0 eis Sei aieeiel 1,867,593 
De  checnséapcnenesssiasebeseases 470,855 


This is sufficient to show the drift of things throughout the whole 
republic. I have chosen Rosario for the reason that more Amer- 
ican ships enter that port than any other, more, in fact, than enter 
all others combined. 

But what a story is thus told! We have no ships to represent 
us. Our consuls have but little opportunity to represent us as our 
own commercial agents. Nearly all of our exports and our imports 
from and into the Plate River countries are carried under British 
flags, with an occasional Danish or Norwegian vessel for variation, 
and all are reported, on arriving or leaving, to other consuls than 


Fe Se a yt em ——E - a — 
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our own. Our consuls have but little to do outside of issuing a 
few certificates and writing reports to Washington as to what others 
are doing. In this way the United States is in Argentine in a 
commercial sense largely through British representation, and in 
this way our ignorance of Argentine and other South American 
countries is explained. Englishmen and Scotchmen go there in 
ever-increasing numbers. As sailing masters and under officers of 
hundreds of ships, as men before the mast, as visitors, as men of 
large business interests, they go and see the country as it is, and 
they report things just as they are to the people at home. As a 
rule, it is safe to say that the business men of Great Britain are 
ten times better informed about South America than the same 
class of men in the United States, taking them as a whole. For a 
Britisher to see a country is for him to grasp its commercial pos- 
sibilities and try to make them his own. This he has done in Ar- 
gentine. The British must have credit for at least seventy-five 
per cent of all of Argentine’s industrial, agricultural, and commer- 
cial progress. America protects it, the British plow it, harrow it, 
and harvest it for all that it is worth. America says, “Hands off.” 
The British say, “Certainly.” But they proceed to lay hands on 
everything, and on all things possible, and they make them their 
own. The banks, the railways, the street cars, the manufactories, 
the foundries, the high-class farming, the wonderful improvements 
in cattle, horses, and sheep, the control of commerce; the manipu- 
lation of municipal franchises, such as water, drainage, gas, elec- 
tricity—all of these are British to such an extent that the habits of 
the Argentine people are rapidly changing through British in- 
fluence. Not so very long ago the British method of riding horse- 
back was about the best thing to laugh at that the average Argen- 
tine had ever seen. The Gaucho stood still and wondered at 
what he considered the most foolish bit of riding in the world. 
When his surprise was over his merriment would begin. He would 
laugh till he would bend double. But the British rider cared 
neither for the Gaucho’s wonder nor for his laughter. He be- 
lieved that the proper way to ride was for him to “gallop while the 
horse was trotting.” It was easier on the horse, and to make it as 
easy as possible on himself he would rise in his stirrups every third 
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step in order to break the jolt. Besides that, he got double exercise 
by “walking and riding at the same time,” and as he was generally 
out for exercise, he was entirely indifferent to the fact that dozens 
of Argentines were being amused. Now, after only a few years 
have passed away, many of the high-toned Argentines, among them 
numbers of the officers of the army, ride like that to show that they 
know what is fashionable. In hundreds of ways the British are 
slowly but surely impressing the Argentines, and changing them 
mostly for the better. 

Now, if this goes on—and it is not likely to stop for ages 
to come—how long will it be till British influence will dominate 
the whole country? Or, to put it another way, how long a time 
shall lapse till Argentine will be regarded as a sort of British de- 
pendency? That seems far off; but, as things are going now, thirty 
or forty years may suffice to work such a change. What then? 
Will Great Britain lay down, at the beck of any nation in the 
world, that which she will have so honestly acquired? Will the 
United States, now making it so easy for Great Britain to make 
such an unquestioned conquest, have any excuse whatever for say- 
ing, “Get out of this! We have long had a protectorate over South 
America! We allow no conquests in any part of it”? We all know 
Great Britain too well to suppose that she, under any circum- 
stances, would take one backward step. Great Britain is ousting 
Uncle Sam from at least some of the countries of South America, 
ousting his protection, pretension and all, mostly pretension ; and 
in less than half a century, may be, she can afford to laugh in his 
face instead of smiling at his back as she does now—to laugh at 
him as she did at those who a few years ago tried to thwart her 
control of Egypt. Great Britain is doing this honestly by seizing 
the great opportunity the United States is neglecting. She does it 
all in the line of commercialism with much forethought. That 
forethought consists in making her commercial enterprises a prep- 
aration for the possibility of war. 

I recently took a trip on an English freight steamer from 
Bahia Blanca in Argentine to Antwerp in Belgium. There was 
room for twenty passengers, and myself and family enjoyed every 
day of the voyage. The vessel was the easiest-going of any we had 
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ever been on, and we had taken many voyages, some of them in the 
largest and best steamers afloat. The reason the vessel was so 
comfortable to ride in was that it did not roll in the least, a fact, 
as we were informed, that was due to its having been built with an 
extra deck above the water line so that in case of war it could be 
used as a transport. Its charter to sail the high seas was based on 
its obligation to serve the government of Great Britain in times of 
danger as often and as long as required. Great Britain has many 
hundreds of such vessels, by means of which she is training a large 
number of the most efficient seamen in the world. On that voyage 
to Antwerp we were all most favorably impressed with the ability 
and the courtesy of British officers and sailors. They understood 
their work, and were always ready to be useful. The third and 
fourth officers were young students of the sea, mere boys, twenty 
and twenty-four years of age, yet they were capable of taking 
charge of the ship at any time, day or night, calm or storm; and if 
they could get a glimpse of a star during midnight darkness long 
enough to “shoot” it, they could take their bearings from it as 
perfectly as from the sun. On the same vessel were three bright 
boys who had signed as apprentices with a view of becoming offi- 
cers in the course of four or more years. In this way Great Brit- 
ain, through her hundreds of subsidized ships of commerce, has 
built up an efficient auxiliary naval power such as no other nation 
possesses. She stands unique among all of the powers; and if, 
through her splendid system of commercialism, she should reach 
the point of claiming preéminence in Argentine, she will be in a 
position to sustain herself in that claim. 
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Arr. VI—ETERNAL LIFE AS BASED ON THE TEACH. 
INGS OF JESUS 

Iw its restricted sense eternal life is a distinctively Christian 
doctrine. Though among various peoples at different periods and 
of diverse religions much has been made of the idea of a life 
beyond the grave, and of the difference between the nature and 
rewards of a good life and those of an evil life, in no case has 
eternal life been set forth elsewhere in the precise sense in which 
it is given in the New Testament. It is no part of our present 
concern to consider whether the words attributed to Jesus by the 
synoptists and the evangelist were really spoken by him in the 
exact form in which they are recorded, or whether they are not 
colored by the personality of the respective writers. We take the 
words used as the words of the Master, and substantially, at least, 
in the form given. And inasmuch as the expression in John 17. 
3, “And this is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent,” seems to 
constitute the center and circumference, the core and pith, the 
very essence of Christ’s teaching on the matter in hand, we make 
those words the starting-point and basis of our discussion. As a 
definition of eternal life the words are unique. They stand alone 
and in a class by themselves. There is nothing like them, so far 
as we know, in all the literatures of the world. And yet how 
simple! How direct! And how profound! Their full import 
cannot be grasped in an instant. As their meaning unfolds new 
vistas and new visions appear and new beauties shine forth, 
charming and entrancing the loyal, yearning soul and pointing to 
undreamed-of experiences of joy and blessing and glory in the 
great beyond. 

1. We note that Jesus makes eternal life to consist in knowl- 
edge. What is the knowledge upon which so much depends? What 
is meant by knowing the Father, and Jesus Christ, whom the 
Father has sent? Clearly, in view of Jesus’s words to Philip, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” it is not such a 
knowledge as is implied in mere seeing, a casual or commonplace 
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acquaintanceship, for many had seen Jesus face to face and yet 
were not the possessors of eternal life, for he could speak of them 
as “hypocrites,” “white-washed sepulchers,” “blind leaders of the 
blind,” ete. ; nor is it a knowledge in the sense of being acquainted 
with Christ as an historic personage, with his life, activities, and 
pedigree, a mere head-knowledge of historic fact, for here again 
Jesus could address many, who were doubtless fully acquainted 
with all these facts, as “stiff-necked,” “liars,” and as of their 
“father, the devil”; nor is it, moreover, knowledge in the sense of 
intellectual assent to the existence of God or to the fact of Christ’s 
incarnation, life and death as the Saviour of men—the mere in- 
tellectual conviction of the reality of God and of the divine Son- 
ship of Jesus. It is a deeper, more intimate, and more spiritual 
knowledge than that. It is the knowing God the Father in his 
sole supreme majesty as the God of love and mercy, and Jesus 
Christ as the Revelation of God, as the commissioned Messenger 
of God to men, and as their personal Saviour; a knowing them in 
the deepest, truest, fullest sense of a heart-to-heart kinship, a fel- 
lowship of spirit with spirit. The distinction between the various 
kinds or grades of knowledge is often indicated, and rightly so, in 
our daily conversation, as when we distinguish between seeing or 
meeting a person—a chance, casual, or superficial acquaintance- 
ship—and really knowing him. Moreover, we all know that it 
sometimes happens that two persons, for instance, are in each 
other’s company for years without becoming really acquainted 
with each other. There are subtle workings of the mind and deep- 
seated movements of the soul in the one which are totally un- 
known to the other, or at best but partially known. Clearly, in 
such a case there is not the unburdening or unbosoming, not the 
community of thought and purpose and the knitting of heart to 
heart, soul to soul, life to life, implied in the truly knowing God 
the Father and Jesus Christ his Son. This, in its fullest sense, is 
verily mystic and divine, inexpressible and inexplicable. Christ’s 
definition, therefore, is largely a reversal of the popular idea; or, 
if not a reversal, the emphasis is located in an entirely different 
place. For, though the element of time and quantity is not en- 
tirely lost sight of or rejected, the emphasis does not fall on it. 
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Eternal life in the nature of the case is everlasting, or never-ceas. 
ing, but it is everlasting because of its ethical and spiritual nature 
rather than because of the removal of any temporal limits oy 
the setting aside of any measure. In other words, Jesus shows 
us that life, in his use of the term, is ethical and qualitative rather 
than quantitative. In that sense it is irrespective of time, and 
is eternal because it is qualitative. This truth is well expressed 
by Shailer Mathews (The Church and the Changing Order, p. 
80): “For the eternal life of which Jesus spoke and which he 
revealed is more than continued existence. It is the present life 
of God within the human soul—deathless because he is death- 
less.” It is a continued and continual knowing God the Father 
and his Son Jesus Christ. The significance of knowledge in this 
connection is suggested, too, in part at least, by our maxim “Seeing 
is believing,” when that expression is used in its truest and best 
sense; or, better still, by the statement that to see (know) Jesus 
(and God through Jesus) is to love him, and to love him is to 
obey him, with the result of the possession and consciousness of 
his love and life within the soul: a statement which is substantiated 
by the words of Jesus himself in various connections, for he said, 
John 6. 40, “And this is the will of him that sent me, that every 
one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have ever- 
lasting life: and I will raise him up at the last day”; John 5. 
24, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and 
believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation ; but is passed from death unto life” (see 
also John 14. 21, 23). It was by making known to them this 
God, and thus glorifying the Father, that Christ gave men “eternal 
life,” and “the life he gave consisted in and was maintained by 
this knowledge. But to the knowledge of the Father the know!l- 
edge of ‘him whom thou didst send, Jesus Christ,’ was necessary 
also,” as is shown by John 1. 18, and 14. 6, respectively: “No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him. . . . Jesus saith 
unto him [Thomas], I am the way, and the truth, and the life: 
no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 

An illustration of the kind of knowledge seemingly implied 
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in Jesus’s teaching is found in Socrates’s doctrine as to the 
relation between knowledge and the right, or virtue. He taught 
that to know the good or right was to do it freely. Of course he 
did not mean knowledge in the sense of a mere passing glance, a 
simple recognition of the right, or a bare intellectual assent there- 
to, but in a truly vital and realizing sense of the right. At any 
rate, it is only in that sense that we could accept the teaching. 
And, whatever on general or specific principles may be said against 
Soerates’s teaching on this point, we regard it as a fairly adequate 
illustration of that knowledge of God the Father and of Jesus 
Christ which constitutes eternal life; a knowledge which issues in 
a close personal realization of God in his Fatherly character and 
attributes and in his kingly glory and sovereign majesty; in a 
consciousness of Jesus as Friend, as Elder Brother and Redeemer ; 
and of the Holy Ghost as Guide and Comforter. It is the loving 
contemplation of, and the free participation in, the divinely nat- 
ural but supreme manifestation to man of the divine life and 
love—the key to the whole redemptive economy and the prompt- 
ing motive of all the blessings that come to man in this world and 
the world yet to be. And on man’s part it is his love to God 
which, so to speak, reéchoes the divine love to him, constitutes his 
most vital bond of union with the Eternal One, and leads to and 
prompts that obedience of heart and life which is the proof of 
love’s existence and of man’s sonship and heirship to eternal life. 

2. Secondly, to differentiate a little further this realizing 
knowledge as a means or process, we see that eternal life, as taught 
by Jesus, is a life of eternal relationship. That is, eternal life is 
relative and not absolute, dependent and not independent. It is 
in no sense an entity or substance that may be divided or parceled 
out. The idea of lumpishness is utterly foreign to the true idea 
of eternal life as qualitative and spiritual, as is also the notion that 
it is anything in abstraction from its Author, Giver, and efficient 
Sustainer. Moreover, to change the point of view somewhat and 
yet retain essentially the same content, never will it come to 
pass that those who through their knowledge of God, and their 
personal vital mystic union with him by Jesus Christ, have be- 
come the blessed possessors of spiritual life will become independ- 
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ent of God. The finite can never become infinite; the dependent 
will never be independent. This truth is strongly put by Dr, 
Borden P. Bowne (Metaphysics, p. 342): “No finite thing has 
its existence in itself. A finite thing has its existence only in de 
pendence on the infinite, and in relation to other members of 
the system. . . . The full and complete notion of existence 
is realized only in the absolute and infinite intelligence.” And 
precisely so is it of finite beings as such. To suppose otherwise 
would be an obvious violation of the law of the sufficient reason and 
utterly contrary to our rational demands for unity, for in the 
case supposed we should ultimately have a vast number of in- 
finites and a great multitude of independents. But this violation 
cannot be allowed on the grounds of reason any more than on the 
basis of Christ’s teaching. Hence neither the possessor of spirit- 
ual life nor the life possessed can ever be anything apart from 
him who is their origin, their consummation, and their crown. 
Eternal life, therefore, implies the eternal perpetuation of the 
spiritual relationship indicated above between the Infinite and the 
finite, between God and man, between the Saviour and the saved. 
To suppose that relationship to cease is, in the light of what Jesus 
has taught and of what the reason of the case demands, to suppose 
the total cessation of spiritual life in the case of the human soul. 
This relative character of eternal life is set forth under two as- 
pects, the human and the divine, in the teaching of Jesus. On 
the divine side its relative character is shown by the use of the 
various figurative titles which Jesus assumes, and by the distine- 
tive claims in regard to the matter which he makes for himself 
in conjunction with the Father. Thus he speaks of himself: (1) 
As the True Vine, the source of both spiritual life and fruitful- 
ness (John 15. 4-6): “Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the branches: 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit: for without me ye can do nothing. If a man abide 
not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered.” (2) As 
the Living Bread, by the eating of which we “shall live for 
ever” (John 6. 51, 57): “I am the living bread which came down 
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from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever. 

As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the 
Father: so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me” (see also 
John 6. 35, 50, 58). (3) As the Light of the World, by walking 
in which men “have the light of life” (John 8. 12): “I am the 
light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life” (see also John 9. 5; 12. 35, 36). 
(4) As the Door to Life (John 10. 9): “I am the door: by me if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and 
find pasture” (compare also 10. 2, 10, 11,14). (5) As the Way 
and the Life, without which men could not come to the Father 
(John 14. 6): “I am the way, the truth, and the life: no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.” (6) As the Resurrection 
and the Life, living and believing in whom, man shall never die 
(John 11. 25, 26): “I am the resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” (7) As the 
Giver of Life (John 10. 27, 28) : “My sheep hear my voice, and I 
know them, and they follow me: and I give unto them eternal life” 
(see also John 5. 25, 28, 40; 6. 27, 68; and 17.2). (8) As the 
One whose mission was to bring to men the more abundant life 
(John 10. 10): “I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” On the human side the rel- 
ative character of eternal life is indicated in the teaching of 
Jesus, in connection with faith, love, and obedience, as the ex- 
pression of the attitude of men to the Divine Being. Thus (4) it 
is by the exercise of faith that men come into the possession of 
eternal life (John 3. 14, 15): “And as Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: That 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal life” 
(see also John 3. 16; 6. 40; 11. 25, 26; and 12. 36, 44, 45). 
(2) By man’s love to the Father and Son there is insured to him 
the love of both the Father and the Son—the source and inspira- 
tion of Eternal Life to frail, sinful mortals—and their abode with 
him. And while man’s love for God is but the return of God’s love 
to him (for “we love him because he first loved us”), in a sense 
it is the appropriating condition and means of eternal life, if, in- 
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deed, it is not the vital factor therein. Thus Jesus says (John 14, 
21, 23), “He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him. . . ; 
If a man love me, he will keep my words: and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him”: 


- 


and again (John 16. 27): “For the Father himself loveth you, 
because ye have loved me, and have believed that I came out from 
God” (see also John 8. 42; 14. 15, 24; 21. 15-17; Mark 12. 29-31, 
Matt. 16. 26, compare Luke 9. 24; Matt. 19. 29, compare Mark 
10. 29, 30). And (3) by his obedience, under normal conditions, 
man proved both the existence and sincerity of his love for God. 
Hence, “obedience is better than sacrifice” a thousand times over, 
and is most acceptable to the Great Father above. On this point 
some of Jesus’s words are (John 14. 15, 21a), “If ye love me, keep 
my commandments. . . . He that hath my commandments, and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me,” and (John 15. 12-14), 
“This is my commandment, That ye love one another, as I have 
loved you. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do what- 
soever I command you” (see also John 5. 26, 29, 40; 8. 51; 10. 
27; 12. 35; Mark 12. 29, 30; and Mark 10. 29, 30). So, in view 
of Herbert Spencer’s statement in regard to the conditions nec- 
essary to eternal life—namely, environment and a perfect corres- 
pondence therewith—and applying it in this connection, we have 
God as the soul’s spiritual environment; and as an ever-improv- 
ing correspondence with that environment on the part of man, 
under healthful and normal spiritual conditions, we have his 
developing faith, love, and obedience. As to the continued fune- 
tion of these in the after life—the life in the other world—there 
ean be no question in regard to the last two, namely, love and 
obedience, but there may be concerning faith, especially faith in 
its initial and receptive sense; for we are told that then “faith 
will be swallowed up in sight,” that whereas now we see as 
through a glass, darkly, then “we shall see face to face and know 
as we also are known.” Nevertheless, in the deeper, if not larger, 
sense of trust and confidence, faith will still have its part to play 
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in the soul’s correspondence with its spiritual environment, for 
there will still be a great throbbing Heart to trust as well as a 
Being to love and a Will to obey. Relative, therefore, must 
ever be the connection between the Saviour and the saved and, by 
consequence, relative must be the life possessed by the latter. 

3. Arising out of this notion of the relativity of eternal life, 
and suggested by it, is a third phase, namely, that eternal life 
implies an eternal appropriation—an appropriation of all the di- 
vine life and blessing that make man’s spiritual life and its con- 
tinuation possible. This phase is a vital one and receives in John 
17. 3, special stress, according to Plummer, who says “it is the 
appropriation of the knowledge that is emphasized.” Our im- 
mediate task, therefore, is to show how far this idea corresponds 
with the teaching of Jesus, or how far it legitimately grows out 
of it. In John 4. 14, Jesus says, “But whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that 
I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” Here the appropriation is expressed by the word 
“drinketh,” and the result by “in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life.” Still more definitely and forcefully is 
this phase of our discussion illustrated in John 6. 50-51b, and 53- 
58, which we quote in part, “This is the bread which cometh down 
from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die. I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven: if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live forever. . . . Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day. . . . He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me andIinhim. . . . He 
that eateth me . . . shall live by me: . . . not as your 
fathers did eat manna and are dead: he that eateth of this bread 
shall live forever.” In these words Jesus not only sets forth the 
claim that he is the bread of life, but also teaches in clear and 
emphatic terms that it is by eating this bread—his flesh, himself— 
that men come to an experience of spiritual life, and that without 
that eating (and drinking) on their part men possess no such life; 
for, says he (verse 53), “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
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and drink his blood, ye have no life in you” (see also John 6, 25, 
33, 35). Here, again, the appropriative (and assimilative) act 
of men is indicated by the words “eat” and “drink,” “eateth” and 
“drinketh,” as is shown in verse 54, “Whoso eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal life.” All this suggests the re- 
lation of food to the body and its appropriation and assimilation 
by us in order to the body’s efficiency. It is a mysterious and com. 
plicated process, yet absolutely essential for both the existence and 
maintenance of the life of the body. And as material food is 
necessary to the body’s life, so spiritual food is indispensable to 
the life of the soul. In either case, without the appropriate 
food life could neither be nor be maintained. And Jesus, by 
speaking of himself as the living water and the living bread, 
and of the necessity of men eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood in order to have eternal life, illustrates the spiritual proc- 
ess, roughly and imperfectly, it is true, but illustrates it, 
nevertheless. Thus the process is a present and constantly re 
peated one in the spiritual sense no less than in the physical. 
Keeping close to the figure used by Jesus, it is the “eating his 
flesh” and the “drinking his blood” which insures eternal life to 
men, while failure to do this results in the loss of eternal life or in 
its nonpossession ; “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” To suppose, then, a 
cessation of the process of appropriation of this spiritual food in- 
volves the loss or nonpossession of eternal life, while the constancy 
of the process insures a continuance of the life, or life everlasting. 
Thus is brought to our attention what we have already noticed in 
another connection, namely, the distinction and relation between 
the qualitative and quantitative, or between the qualitative and ever- 
lasting, aspects of eternal life, both of which are indicated in these 
words of Jesus—the ethical (by suggestion) and qualitative aspect 
in verse 54, “Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life,” and the aspect of everlastingness in 54b, 51b, and 
58¢, as follows: “And I will raise him up at the last day”; “If 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever” ; “he that eateth of 
this bread shall live forever.” Thus it is the man who is in vital 
relationship with Jesus now that possesses eternal life, and it is 
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this man that Christ “shall raise up at the last day” (verse 54) 
and that “shall live forever” (verses 51 and 58). 

4. This brings us to our fourth point, namely, that, according 
to the teaching of Jesus, eternal life begins here and now, in this 
world and in this life, and is but the continuance under better and 
more favorable conditions, so far as the future world aspect of it 
is concerned, of man’s present spiritual life as dependent upon 
Jesus Christ and as derived from him through the divine Spirit. 
This view is voiced by Shailer Mathews (The Church and the 
Changing Order, pp. 78, 79) as follows: “For eternal life, as 
Jesus clearly shows, does not imply the injection of any new vital 
quantum into personality, but, rather, is the emphasis and larger 
realization of certain elements already in personality. To such 
a view our present life may become the embryo of eternal life.” 
Again, he says (p. 80), “It is the present life of God within the 
human soul—deathless because he is deathless.” Philosophically 
speaking, we are, here and now, already in the midst of the Power 
world, and are having one phase of our life and existence, spiritual 
and otherwise, and in the hereafter we shall have another phase; 
but essentially that life will be the continuance of the life we now 
possess. This is possibly contrary to the prevalent, popular view— 
that eternal life in its “eternal” sense is something imparted to 
the soul and is only realized when eternity, as distinguished from 
time, begins; or, in other words, when man leaves this world and 
enters the next. Nevertheless, the view herein advocated is clearly 
and unquestionably taught by the Master, as seen from John 5. 
24, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and 
believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation ; but is passed from death unto life.” So 
also John 6. 47, 54. 

5. Finally, eternal life is progressive. This view we reach by 
inference and analogy rather than by the direct teaching of the 
Saviour. Thus life—all life—in the truest and best sense of the 
term is progressive when the conditions are normal and health- 
ful. In that case it is always manifesting itself in various forms 
of activity, is always cumulative in its experience, and ever en- 
larging its vision, conception, and assimilation of elements in its 
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environment. It is never at a standstill. Indeed, it could not be 
and still be life in the truest, fullest sense. Life is a vital thing, 
and it is in the nature of vitality to push out and on. And if 
this be true of life in general, how much more so is it, we may 
suppose, of that higher order of life which we call spiritual, or, in 
this case, eternal life! Even in the present world, and in spite of 
all the hindrances from flesh and world, a persistency in drinking 
at the Living Well, in keeping in close contact with the Father 
of Spirits and the Saviour of men, and in appropriating the means 
of grace, results in clearer visions of truth, of beauty, and right 
living; in richer, sweeter experiences of the divine life and love, 
and in an increasingly stable Christian character. This being so 
here, what may we not expect there, when, as we are led to believe, 
all the limitations of the body and all the untoward circumstances 
of an unfriendly world—the hindering influences of world, flesh, 
and devil—are forever done away ? Not that God will be essentially 
nearer his own there and then than he is here and now, but there 
will be a clearer apprehension on the part of the saved of God’s 
character and grace and a more consistent, perfect, and uninter- 
rupted devotion to him and his will. Hence, if life in general is 
progressive, and if, under normal conditions and despite the un- 
toward circumstances and influences already specified, the spiritual 
life even here is ever advancing, it seems but fair to conclude that, 
as time wanes and eternity dawns and advances, not only will 
there be progress, but that, with all impediments removed and with 
man’s clearer vision of the good and great before him, that progress 
will altogether exceed anything with which we are yet acquainted. 
And while everything in this world of any real and permanent 
value, and, indeed, while much in our present spiritual life is 
slowly and progressively realized, it is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that the order hereafter will be essentially different. In his Sys- 
tem of Christian Doctrine Professor Sheldon has this to say which 
bears on the point: “Great multitudes of men who may be regarded 
as possessing the root of Christian character do not appear to have 
been completely sanctified before death. Therefore, since death 
cannot be regarded as transforming man’s spiritual nature, the 
reason of the case seems to indicate that the completion of sancti- 
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fication must be effected by a process covering a greater or less 
interval. At least, no rational warrant can be found for the 
supposition that multitudes, whom the providence and grace of 
God fail to bring to entire holiness during the years of earthly 
life, encounter means of complete spiritual transformation the 
moment they pass out of this life.” Certainly, there is no reason- 
able ground for thinking that man will have a perfect spiritual 
vision and a complete apprehension and comprehension of God 
immediately he passes into the future world. Though it may not 
be impossible for God to reveal himself essentially, immediately, 
and all at once to the “perfected” soul, analogy shows that he does 
not usually work in that way. Rather is it for us like steadily 
climbing a hill—all things being equal, the higher we rise the 
broader in proportion becomes our horizon till our vistas and 
possibilities of vistas become relatively infinite. So will it be in 
the future life. Not everything will be known all at once. It will 
take an eternity to find out God, the essence of all that is good— 
the very manifestation of goodness because he is the essence 
of it—and for this discovery eternity will be none too long. It 
would be preposterous to suppose that the finite mind could im- 
mediately grasp, or comprehend, the infinite. Rather there will 
always be the joys of new discoveries and the incitement and in- 
spiration of new quests. Mathematically speaking, redeemed, 
saved souls, in their eternal life, will be forever approaching the 
limit, yet never reach it. 

To sum up, then, eternal life is the vital realizing knowledge 
of a personal union and communion between God and the soul—a 
knowledge, by the way, which is ever increasing in its depth and 
fullness. It is an eternal correspondence between the soul and its 
spiritual environment, an unceasing appropriation of God’s love 
and nature; and, however imperfect, a community of thought, aim, 
purpose, life, and action, and that as long as the eternal ages roll. 
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Art. VII—THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF THE 
YOUNG: A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY IN RE. 
LIGIOUS CULTURE CRAFT 


Tue infant in his mother’s arms is no great questioner. His 
world is bounded by the cradle and his mother’s eyes. For him 
the busy, rushing, sorrowing, laughing world outside belongs to 
another and an undiscovered planet. To all appearances, this 
mite of humanity lives as the flower lives—content if his simple 
wants are met, and not caring how they are met. For him there 
is no question of Ego or non-Ego. His life is a dream, the very 
outlines of which will soon fade out of consciousness. But the 
fading dream does not perish because no search of consciousness, 
however careful and scientific, cam rediscover it. Not a single 
element of it has failed to impress itself upon the very life of the 
child. The first pang of hunger, the first response to maternal 
love, and every shade of experienced emotion or impulse has 
grooved itself into the sensory and motor nerves of this dreaming 
infant, wrought itself into his soul, and is urging him on to a larger 
life. His education has begun. One day the little brow will knit 
in curious thought, and when it grows smooth again the baby days 
will be gone and the dawn of a conscious existence will have come 
in their stead. In these few vital moments he has made a trans- 
forming discovery. He has found himself; not alone, but impli- 
cated in a mysterious world of things, within which he is strangely 
impotent and no less strangely regal. His education has taken a 
step forward. He is not yet a philosopher, but an exceedingly 
vigorous experimenter in a world where he and things are won- 
drously mingled. Just why he and they exist he has not reasoned 
out. It is such a big world, and he has been so busy just at- 
tending to things that he has not had time for philosophizing. He 
literally does not know what to do with himself. And why should 
he? He is making a most determined effort to find out what to do 
with himself—and things. Of course he will make mistakes. 
Quite likely his imagination will construct a surprising and utterly 
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unscientific affinity between the snowball that fairly trembles in 
his fingers and his neighbor’s tall hat; and he will think the win- 
dows of an abandoned house were constructed purposely to develop 
his markmanship. Nevertheless, his education is progressing. 
Even the caning he receives from his irate neighbor, and the pen- 
nies he must take from his little hoard to pay for the broken win- 
dows, help him to find out what to do with himself—and things. 
He is now a questioner. Every sense perception, every utterance 
of consciousness, is an interrogation point. “Why does it rain?’ 
“Who made the flowers?’ “Why does God cause the thunder that 
frightens little boys ?”—these and thousands of like questions be- 
token his luxuriant curiosity, and, what is more important, express 
his incipient efforts to adjust himself as a person to the universe. 
To be sure, he does not know what he is doing. He is not a philoso- 
pher. He is only gathering unconsciously the material out of 
which he may some time construct his philosophy. He is an oppor- 
tunist, more or less pure, and entirely simple. Yet this efferves- 
cent activity and these questionings spring out of his essential be- 
ing, and are the foregleam of a divine intelligence. He is on the 
right road. So far as he has gone his method is correct, and the 
net result for him is cultural. Though the attempt to adjust one- 
self to the emergencies of the moment may seem to do little more 
than make one an arful dodger or an expert opportunist, in reality, 
even in the lowest terms, it must do vastly more. Given time 
enough and leisure enough from momentary stress to interpret 
largely the content of environment, and the method is, if not ideal, 
at least the best we know. It is the path along which the race has 
passed in its triumphal march of progress. Better a thousandfold 
follow it, with all its liability to error, than submit to the ancient 
metaphysic with its exaggerated doctrines of intuitions and neces- 
sary truth, or even to that perverted theology whose dogmas must 
be accepted ex cathedra on pain of death. Our boy is being ed- 
ueated as the race has been. Like the race also, he will pass be- 
yond the age of pure experiment, and become a philosopher. Pos- 
sibly he will not know a word of technical philosophy, but he will 
have some theory of life educed from his own experiences and the 
knowledge he has acquired. Talk with the first hod-carrier you 
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meet, and you will find that, while he probably has never heard of 
Plato or Descartes or Kant or Hegel or Hume, he has some sort 
of a philosophy, crude enough, likely, into which he articulates his 
daily experiences, his religious and social thinking. To philoso. 
phize is as natural to approaching maturity as experiment is to 
early youth, and marks a third step in the process of education, 
Of these three periods of childhood and youth, which may be 
characterized as the unreflecting, the experimental, and the philoso- 
phical, each presents its own peculiar problem of education. To 
treat them all alike is fatal. The question, therefore, is, How 
may the teacher make the most of each of these periods? And 
since the answer to this question is not affected by the kind of 
education, religious or secular, to be secured, we now confine our- 
selves to the problems of religious training. But before we enter 
upon this discussion it may, perhaps, be well to ask what the final 
outcome of education is to be. To this question modern pedagogy 
does not hesitate to answer, “Character.” This, and this alone, is 
the end of all true education. Hume’s definition of character as a 
“completely fashioned will” is not inclusive enough. Any ade- 
quate definition of character must include the whole man. A com- 
pletely fashioned sensibility and a completely fashioned intellect 
are as essential to perfect manhood as a completely fashioned will, 
though it may be granted that the training of the will is involved 
in all other training. A man’s character at any given moment is 
the sum total of his entire being at that moment—no more, no 
less; hence the end of all worthy education is to bring the child 
through the several periods of his development up to maturity with 
the largest possible sum total of being; that is, with the strongest 
and best character. Character, then, is something broader than 
moral goodness as commonly understood, having to do with the 
whole scope of experience and action. It is the measure of recep- 
tivity and reaction, of apprehension and activity. Analyzed in. the 
light of this broad definition, the character which education seeks 
to develop comprises self-possession, or the knowledge and control 
of one’s own powers for right ends; self-relation, or the right ad- 
justment of oneself to the total complex which surrounds him, so 
that he shall both hear its messages and, as far as he ought, work 
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his will upon it and through it; and self-realization, or that indi- 
vidual maturity in which he realizes as far as possible the fulfill- 
ment of the laws of his own being, alone and in relation. Within 
these three categories lie all that education of any sort can do for 
any man. The question is how to do this most certainly and most 
efficiently. 

Modern pyschology, through its study of child life, throws a 
flood of light upon this question by its scientific investigation of the 
central nervous system, of the varying interests of children at 
different ages, and, above all, by the emphasis it lays upon the 
period of adolescence. In the light of this research it is evident 
that the religious training of children should begin earlier and 
more vigorously than we have been accustomed to think. In the 
unreflecting period, comprising, it may be, the first seven years of 
a child’s life, if modern psychology be correct, his whole future is 
likely to be determined. In this period impressions are made upon 
the sensory and motor nerves, and associations are established be- 
tween them, more rapidly and more intensely than at any subse- 
quent time in life. Certain changes are made in the nerve cells 
then that no later training can wholly obliterate. For example, 
faults of speech then acquired are seldom wholly lost. When off 
his guard the scholar is mortified by falling into the infelicities 
of his childhood vernacular. Halleck declares: “Whether we are 
speaking of motor or sensory cells, we may agree with Delbeuf, 
who says: ‘Every impression leaves a certain ineffaceable trace; 
that is to say, the molecules, once they are arranged otherwise, 
and forced to vibrate in a different way, will not return exactly to 
their original state.’” This is not a new truth, perhaps, but it is 
just now receiving a new and well-deserved emphasis which the 
religious educator cannot afford to disregard. In this plastic and 
eventful period he must establish in the very nerve cells of the 
child religious impressions and habits. This is somewhat different 
from saying that the child should early be taught religious truth, 
if by religious truth is meant abstract religious doctrine. Religious 
doctrine, except in very small portions, and inferentially, is pre- 
cisely what should not be taught to young children. The religion 
they should be taught is the religion of life. A single illustration 
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must here suffice for extended discussion. Reverence for religions 
worship, the church edifice, the Bible, prayer, and the like, is q 
phase of religious life. To teach a child of seven years this rey- 
erence by abstract definition would be quite impossible. But to 
teach him to remove his hat in the church because it is God’s house: 
to treat the Bible gently because it contains a message from God, 
his Father, for him; and to be silent and bow his head when an- 
other is praying, not merely because it is good manners but be- 
cause he who prays is talking with God, is to groove deeply into 
the nerve cells an impression of reverence and call forth a corre- 
sponding motor act of reverence that is likely to be far-reaching and 
potent—all the more potent because it is subtle. Mrs. Susannah 
Wesley anticipated the psychology of our day when she taught her 
children at the age of one year to cry softly when they were hurt; 
and he was a farseeing prelate who said, “Let me have the children 
until they are seven years of age and I do not care who has them 
afterward.” Both these wise people saw what modern psychology 
demonstrates—that right habit conditions right thinking and liv- 
ing, and that many of these habits can be established by wise 
training before the child emerges from the unreflecting period. 
The teacher’s instruments for this important work are oft reit- 
erated precept, example in real life or story, and the frequent rep- 
etition of right actions, stimulated and enforced by these examples. 

Thus trained, the child is prepared to enter upon the second 
or experimental period of his life, when he will need much help, 
but of a very different sort. As a mere child he was docile, tract- 
able, confiding. Now he becomes independent, self-assertive, 
egoistic. He wants to take into his own hands the apparatus and 
make his own experiment. And this is right. Every life is a new 
opportunity, and, in some measure, an attempt to solve anew the 
problem of being; a new experiment under conditions which have 
never been quite anticipated. Every man must be more or less of 
an opportunist, that through those opportunities which are unique- 
ly his he may arrive at length at his own philosophy of life. He 
must make and interpret his own experiment. Yet uniqueness is 
not isolation. The individual is correlated with the general, so 
that his experiment, personal as it is of necessity, may be coz- 
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ducted in the light of former experiences. The more clearly he 
apprehends what others have done, and the more truly he works 
out his life experiment according to well-authenticated methods, 
the more valuable both the experiment and the conclusion will be. 
To set him at his task without subsidizing for him the accumulated 
treasures gathered by former generations of experimenters is to 
relegate him to barbarism; to set him in the midst of these 
treasures blindfolded or myopic and leave him there unaided, is 
to mock him; to enforce this wisdom as dogma is to paralyze the 
very power which created it and effectually stop all new experi- 
ment. Here, I think, is the religious worker’s golden opportunity— 
not to preach, but to flood our young experimenter’s laboratory with 
light. He will resent advice, but will welcome a fellow worker 
who has got a little ahead of him in experience and who knows 
what other men have done. The most important work for such a 
youth has been accomplished when, by sheer brotherliness and 
worth, the teacher has won a welcome into his fellowship. Once 
admitted, he can take with him the wisdom of all the ages, and, 
provided he does not dogmatize, he may set it in order before our 
youth, thus guiding him in his experiments, quickening and cor- 
recting his vision, and summoning to his aid the noblest motives. 
Thus environing child life, he helps to give it the largest oppor- 
tunity to develop into a normal maturity. 

The final stage of child life, the adolescent period, is marked 
by the maturing of physical powers, the rapid development of rea- 
son, the abundance and strength of ideals, chiefly altruistic, and, 
notably, the strength of religious sentiment. All of these phases 
are of high value, but we have to do chiefly with the last, the 
manifestation of the religious sentiment or purpose. A long series 
of investigations has shown beyond a doubt that during this time, 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age, by far the largest number of 
abiding religious decisions are made. It is the time when the will 
begins to lose its plasticity and finally hardens into permanent 
form. Evidently, the methods which were adapted to the earlier 
stages will not do here. In the first stage the end was the formation 
of habit often unconsciously; in the second the teacher sought to 
illumine and stimulate for present action; now both these stages 
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must culminate in a decision, or, rather, a series of rational deci- 
sions, that will determine henceforth definitely the character per- 
sonal and in relation. In these few years the boy settles what he 
will choose to be and what his chosen attitude toward the world 
shall be. The appeal is to the will. If the work of the previous 
periods has been well done, the work of this period is simplified. 
The appeal to the will is strengthened by habits which now work 
automatically and by the accepted results of former experiences 
which now tend to gather into system with accumulating force. 
The value of this earlier training in this time of turbulence and 
readjustment cannot be overstated. Often it is the one anchor 
which holds. Happily, adolescence brings not only peril and 
stress; it brings also certain qualities which open the way for ef- 
fective religious teaching. These are a strong sense of duty, of 
what Kant calls the categorical imperative; a keen appreciation of 
honor, often perverted, but valuable; a marked altruistic impulse, 
and, finally, a soul-hunger for the absolute, either as God or as 
final truth. These as marks of adolescence outline the religious 
teacher’s work. To confirm and ground aright this sense of duty, 
to correct and focus this sense of honor, to identify altruism and 
egoism in one helpful life, to interpret this soul-hunger and lead 
it to a transcendent and immanent God, the last and crowning task 
of child-culture, will tax the wisdom of home, school, and church, 
and challenge the use of the most advanced methods. 
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Art. VIII—THE RELIGION OF DR. JOHNSON 

Wuen I first suggested the writing of this article to a very 
learned and godly professor, he caustically remarked that he did 
not think Dr. Johnson had any religion. In a sense the professor 
was right; in a sense he was wrong. If religion be understood 
to mean a definite Christian experience, in the strictly Methodist 
sense, the obiter dictum of the professor must be accepted; but if 
by religion be meant a genuine spiritual concern, then one may 
differ with the learned professor, even though that spiritual con- 
cern may not have been sufficient to absolutely revolutionize the 
character of the one thus concerned. By religion, then, is here 
meant the concern a man has for his soul; those conscious moods 
which, when expressed in words and actions, reveal a genuine 
concern in reference to the question of personal conscience, char- 
acter, and the soul’s salvation. 

Since this article deals primarily with a striking personality 
of the eighteenth century, a parenthetical digression in its favor 
may not be inopportune. American writers are never weary of 
contrasting the eighteenth century unfavorably with the sixteenth. 
It is, to them, the age of England’s dull and demure respectability, 
if not, indeed, a period of British decline. The truth is that in 
some respects it was as great even as the haleyon days of Elizabeth, 
and in Britain alone—though the American colonies were lost 
to her—it saw such names as Pitt and Canning, Goldsmith and 
DeFoe, Nelson and Wolfe, Whitefield and Wesley, and the redoubt- 
able Johnson himself blazoned on the roll of fame; the French 
were defeated in Canada and at the Nile, the Danes at the Baltic, 
and the great empire of India was added to British dominions; 
indeed, so great an historian as Lecky has inscribed eight volumes 
with its records. But, above and beyond all, it was the century 
of the Methodist revival, the century of the immortal John and 
Charles Wesley. Amid such illustrious names, surrounded by 
such momentous epochs and events, Johnson was born and raised, 
and in this illustrious age, by a strange coincidence, Wesley pro- 
duced the greatest autobiography extant and Johnson was the sub- 
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ject of probably the finest biography ever penned ; and the religion 
of such a one may not be uninteresting. G. K. Chesterton has 
written that “nothing is important except the fate of the soul; and 
literature is only redeemed from an utter triviality, surpassing 
that of naughts and crosses, by the fact that it describes not the 
world around us or the things on the retina of the eye, or the enor- 
mous irrelevancy of encyclopedias; but some condition to which 
the human spirit can come.” This suggestion is as marrow and 
fatness to one’s soul; transplanted to biblical literature, the mind 
readily seizes on the book of Job and the book of Ecclesiastes, 
But, to return to Johnson, perhaps the chief value of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson is that with marvelous insight it reveals the soul 
of a man, and from its perusal much may be learned which even 
such erudite essayists as Macaulay and Carlyle have not dilated 
upon ; certainly, the religion of Johnson is, as far as the writer’s 
knowledge goes, a virgin field for the littérateur. Though John- 
son’s century was the century of the Methodist revival, yet the 
real fruit of that revival was ex post facto and, however brilliant 
in other respects, England in the eighteenth century was, reli- 
giously speaking, a valley of dry bones. It was deistic in theology 
and profligate in morals. A certain story apropos of this is told 
of Pitt and Canning. On one occasion the two were entering the 
House of Commons after imbibing rather freely. “I cannot—- 
see—the speaker,” said Pitt. “Can’t—you?” said Canning; “I 
can see—two.” Even the saintly Wilberforce commenced life as 
a gay and not always sober cavalier, and for a party of young 
gentlemen to get drunk and amuse themselves by throwing a 
handful of pennies at a London constable in Piccadilly or Pall 
Mall was considered a fitting climax to a night’s inebriate con- 
viviality. In this environment, then, Johnson passed the greater 
part of his life, and at the most depressing and in some respects 
the least moral and soul-inspiring of all occupations—namely, that 
of a Grubb street hack. It is not, therefore, a wonder that John- 
son’s personal religion was of a somewhat occulting and intermit- 
tent nature, but that he had any serious religion at all; that in 
such darkness and profligacy, in such poverty of pocket and wealth 
of immorality, any light should illumine his soul. 
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In theology Johnson was an Arminian, in practice he was 
inclined to Bohemianism. Mere orthodoxy is frequently over- 
rated. Many a Calvinist is a saint, many an Arminian a willing 
sinner. But at least Johnson held correct views on free will, 
and as his was an age of controversy both in the Old England and 
the New a quotation from the biography may not be irrelevant 
at this pomt: 


Dr. Mayo. Pray, sir, have you read Edwards, of New England, on 
Grace? 

Johnson. No, sir... . You are surer that you are free than you are 
of prescience.... But let us consider a little the objection from pre- 
science... . If I am well acquainted with a man, I can judge with great 
probability how he will act in any case without his being restrained by my 


judging. 

Boswell. When it [prescience] is increased to certainty, freedom 
ceases. 

Johnson, All theory is against freedom of the will; all experience 
for it! 


To many theological students these arguments have become some- 
what cut and dried, but because it is necessary to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean is no reason why the fame of Columbus should suffer detrac- 
tion. In any case, if there be any virtue in Arminian orthodoxy, 
Johnson possessed the virtue in relation to personal freedom. 
Speaking, or writing, as Paul did, Tow rotor avrOpouov, after 
the manner of men, Johnson’s character biased him in favor of 
certain manly religious virtues. He hated lies, shams, and patron- 
age. His decision in a dispute in which veracity was the prime 
factor was instantly accepted. He knew nothing of subter- 
fuge, or of that subtle skill in argument which may be useful in 
the case of John Doe versus the people of the United States, but 
which may be entirely out of place when conscience is the judge. 
Joshua Reynolds observed that all who were of his school are 
distinguished for a love of truth and accuracy. The metaphy- 
sician may easily account for this trait as an amiable predisposition 
rather than an ethical or spiritual acquisition, but in this work-a- 
day world such sterling adherence to principle is acceptable even 
though it may be somewhat discounted by the acute metaphysi- 
cian. Johnson loved not only the truth of facts but the truth of 
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logic and philosophy. His lucid mind and scrupulous conscience 
forced him to correct doctrinal and ethical conclusions, though his 
inclinations sometimes led him to act contrary to his convictions, 
He never defended himself by cant or sophistry, and never failed 
to blame himself for moral derelictions. The truth is that reli- 
gion meant more to Johnson than to many sophistical professors, 
and the difference between his scruples and his actions frequently 
east him into fits of gloom. 

In spite of the spirit of the age, and the deistic nature of his 
education, Johnson had genuine moral courage, a moral courage 
that was the product and sign of a more than passive religion. 
In the company of the most brilliant wits of his age, of which 
he was the chief, he never failed to audibly confess his religious 
convictions ; amid the epicurean scoffers he was most reverent and 
temperate, and, though more of a philosopher than an exegete, yet, 
in drawing-room and Bohemia alike, he humbly confessed that for 
such a sinner as he there was no hope of salvation except through 
the atonement of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. This con- 
fession alone in many circumstances was in itself a decided, posi- 
tive expression of religious convictions and of spiritual concern. 
To refer more particularly to Johnson’s education and tempera- 
ment, many leading facts may easily be considered. An educa- 
tion of the English nineteenth-century type, acting on and in con- 
junction with a nature singularly predisposed to fits of self- 
indulgence and periods of inaction, would hardly produce a stoic, 
much less a Christian martyr. Yet all his life Johnson endeavored 
to school his vagrant tendencies into respectable Christian habits, 
and he so far succeeded that, though he was in a world of more 
or less profligate artists, he certainly was not of it. Witness his 
abstinence from wine, his chivalry toward suffering women, his 
devout religious attitude at all times and in all places. Even his 
sexual purity was much above the average; indeed, except at cer- 
tain periods, above reproach. In an age when Tom Jones was 
a true reflection of the times, Johnson never gave verbal counte- 
nance to or lent his pen in support of a suggestive or licentious liter- 
ature. The truth is that Johnson’s dereliction was of a mental 
rather than a strictly moral order, and, though this may be a 
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question for the psychologist rather than the littérateur, yet I 
venture the conclusion at least. He saw naked truth with the 
lucidity of a Newman, but he was alike handicapped by nature 
and education in harmonizing the counter currents of self-inclina- 
tion in conformity with his ideals; and his audible soliloquies and 
self-deprecation because he failed to reach his own standard have 
been seized by school-girl critics as tantamount to a confession of 
deliberate and willing devilishness, It would seem rather a case 
of, “And they who fain would serve the best are conscious most of 
wrong within.” But, however Johnson may have failed in reach- 
ing his own ideals of life, he had moments of moral concern which 
are nothing short of sublime, and one wonders why theologians 
do not seize more readily on this as an illustration for class pur- 
poses. With the exception of sufficient facts to point the moral, 
the story needs no recapitulation here ; but one may be excused for 
suggesting that not all English readers and but few Americans 
can picture an English market town on market day in the eigh- 
teenth century—the center of commerce, literature, art, and 
gossip for miles around. A Norman church and castle looking 
down on a street composed of Tudor gables and Stuart houses; 
the squire, the huntsman and the gentlemen farmers with their 
buxom daughters in pleasant contrast to the leathern jerkin of 
yeoman and peasant; in the center the merchants selling their 
wares, and round about the streets the fashion, wealth, and also 
the dense poverty of the neighborhood. Amid such a scene, in 
pouring rain, Johnson stands bareheaded because, years before, a 
foolish pride had induced him to refuse his father’s request to 
substitute for him at the book stall. Here we have penitence and 
repentance without the slightest utilitarian motive except that it 
genuinely expresses the mood of a man’s soul, but still it is a sub- 
lime picture of moral concern; and when Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets is forgotten that story and that scene will live. It must be 
admitted that Johnson failed in religion precisely where Wesley 
eventually succeeded. He lived too much in the first chapter of 
John rather than the third. In a sense he walked in the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, but he never 
seemed to catch the vitalizing spark; he was concerned, like 
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Nicodemus, but never experienced the new birth. Yet his relj- 
gious feelings and convictions were sincere, and Boswell thus 
justly sums up his great master: 


It is of essential consequence to keep in view that there was in this 
excellent man’s conduct no false principle of commutation, no deliberate 
indulgence in sin in consideration of a counterbalance of duty. His offena- 
ing and his repenting were distinct and separate; ... who will dare to 
cast a stone at him? 


On the eve of his death, after having received the sacrament, 
Johnson uttered the following prayer: 


Almighty and most merciful Father, I am now, as to human eyes it 
seems, about to commemorate for the last time the death of thy Son Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, that my whole hope and 
confidence may be in his merits, and thy mercy; enforce and accept my im- 
perfect repentance ... and make the death of thy Son Jesus Christ effec. 
tual to my redemption. 


In spite of the anachronism, and though fully conscious of 
the weakness of concluding an article with even a mild deviation 
from its title, I venture to conclude this sketch with an extract 
from one of Johnson’s letters—a letter that expresses the most 
genuine and the most chaste and dignified manliness, of a degree 
denied to all but noble souls. In his famous reply to Lord 
Chesterfield Johnson wrote: 


Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached the ground, 
encumbers him with help? The notice which you have been pleased to 
take of my labor, had it been early, had been kind; but it has been de- 
layed till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary and can- 
not impart it; till I am known and do not want it. I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity not to confess obligation where no benefit has been re- 
ceived, or to be unwilling that the public should consider me as owing that 
to a patron which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 
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Art. IX.—FRECHETTE, POET OF LIBERTY AND OF 
FAITH 


Wrru the death of Louis Honoré Fréchette, that occurred in 
the city of Montreal recently, Canada lost its poet laureate. For 
more than two generations he had been the leading man of letters 
of the French tongue among our northern neighbors. To him was 
it given to sing the praises of Our Lady of the Snows and to make 
her known abroad among the literary classes. He was the first 
Canadian to be crowned by the French Academy, and for many 
years had been a source of pleasure and profit to the many who 
have come under the magic spell of his muse. 

To an American traveling in parts of Canada the dual nature 
of that country is constantly revealing itself. It is a British peo- 
ple that he visits, and yet as he goes from place to place he cannot 
but realize how very French it all is. Particularly is this the case 
in the Province of Quebec, in what might be termed Old Canada. 
Here two races live together and form one nation. That, to a 
certain extent, there should be conflict between the two is but 
natural, yet this is gradually dying away and the two are learning 
to live together in peace and harmony. To men like Fréchette, 
singers of the best and loftiest in Canadian character, much of this 
is due. For, though he was a French Canadian by birth, and 
spoke in that tongue for the convenience of expression, he belonged 
to Canada as a whole. He was her crowned poet, and he was loved 
and honored as such. Fréchette’s name is not unknown in the 
United States. His lines have appeared from time to time in 
some of our literary journals, while he was also a frequent 
contributor to the American press on Canadian matters. It was in 
this country, as a matter of fact, that he began his brilliant career, 
after having completed his collegiate course and having been ad- 
mitted to the bar. In the year 1865 he went to Chicago and there 
entered upon a journalistic venture. He was also connected in a 
secretarial way with one of the great railway enterprises that 
centered in that city. An interesting coincidence in relation to 
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this latter position is that he succeeded in that place Thomas 
Dickens, a brother of the eminent English novelist. Like that of 
Victor Hugo, Fréchette’s life was twofold—literary and political, 
In the latter he was prominent in liberal circles, and when yet but 
thirty-two years of age was made a member of the federal Parlig- 
ment, in the Mackenzie-Dorion administration. He was a dem- 
ocrat by nature, and even after the fall of his party continued to 
sing the people’s praises. Who can measure the influence of his 
verse as it interpreted the longings of the masses? Did he not help 
to prepare the way for that great liberal administration of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, that to-day is attracting the attention of the 
world? He was a member of a coterie of brilliant young men who 
in the early seventies were wrestling with the problems of Cana- 
dian destiny, longing for the time when the two races would live 
together in harmony, devoting their strength and energy to the 
development of the country. 

An American can scarcely conceive the conflict that existed 
for many years between the French and English on Canadian soil. 
The French, as the conquered, felt their position keenly. Of a 
proud race, they did not take their defeat gracefully. Particularly 
can this be understood when one realizes the classes that made up 
the immigrants who came to that soil. The French nobility was 
prominent among the early Canadian pioneers. There is no more 
romantic page than that which records the settling of Our Lady of 
the Snows. Religion played an important part in it all, as well as 
chivalry. Parkman has well caught the spirit of that day in his 
Old Régime in Canada. It was the dream of France to plant a 
New France on these shores, with feudal system and the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy supreme, just as they were then in France 
herself. Do you wonder that these scions of nobility, these proud 
sons of Gaul, took hard their defeat? On the other hand, it is 
barely possible that the conquerors may have been at times a trifle 
overbearing. And thus conquered and conqueror, not understand- 
ing each other, and certainly having little love for one another, 
failed to get along in peace. Those were trying times for all con- 
cerned. Fréchette was a liberal, a champion of his race, but he 
was a man of vision and insight, a devout Christian soul who 
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longed for the branch of olive. How his old days must have been 
cheered as he witnessed the dawn of a new condition of things! 
But it is as a poet that Fréchette has a claim for distinction. 
He was the first of French Canadians to attract the attention of 
literary France. He sang so sweetly, his French was so pure, his 
verse was so “spirituel”—as the French call it—that even the 
Academy listened. There has gone out among the American pop- 
ulations a notion that in Canada no one speaks good French. Of- 
ten do we hear it asked if one is from Canada or from France, 
and the conclusion is that if he comes from across the water, he 
knows his French, otherwise he does not. Now, in fact, nothing 
could be farther from the truth. It is generally conceded to-day 
that, taking the average Parisian as a basis, the poorest French in 
the world is spoken in Paris. One must go to the interior, away 
from the Parisian “argot” that Victor Hugo describes so well in 
Les Misérables, if he is to hear good French. In Canada one hears 
the pure language. Of course one must not compare the non-edu- 
eated with the educated. It was M. de Présensée, one of the lead- 
ing literary lights of France, who made the statement in a volume 
some time ago, that he had listened to Canadian preachers and 
lawyers, political orators and business men, as well as to private 
conversations, and, barring a few Anglicisms, which are natural 
because of the demands of business, the French he heard would 
have been a credit to any Frenchman anywhere. It is well for us 
to get this in mind when thinking of the literary achievements of 
our northern neighbors. If one goes into the back districts of 
Canada, he may come across what might be called, for the sake of 
a name, Canadian French. What is it? Nothing more nor less 
than a survival of the French of Louis XIV. This was the 
language that his courtiers brought to the New World. After 
the conquest relations with France were naturally cut off, and, 
while the French language grew and developed at home, the Cana- 
dians continued speaking that which their fathers brought over 
with them. It is as if there were those in this country who spoke 
to-day the language of Shakespeare and of Ben Jonson. It would 
be pure English for then, but not for now. This is all that there 
is to “Canadian French.” If one desires to hear the purest of 
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French, he has only to visit the salons of Montreal or of Quebec, 
Fréchette was a cosmopolitan. He loved France. That was but 
natural. He loved the United States also. It was here that he 
received some of that inspiration that sent him back to his native 
land in love with political liberty. He loved our literature also, 
and gave some of it to his compatriots of the French tongue, trans- 
lating, among others, Howells’s A Chance Acquaintance and Ca- 
ble’s Old Creole Days. In turn, his verse was done into English by 
several admirers, especially by Sir James Edgar, his college friend. 
His principal monument is his epic poem, “La Legende d’Un 
Peuple,” in which he has enshrined in dignified verse the great 
historical events concerning his race in America. Much of his 
folklore he wrote in the English tongue direct—poems that have 
delighted and charmed many. His “Christmas in French Can- 
ada” is one of the most popular that has come from his pen. 
It was his intense religious nature, perhaps, that gave to all his 
works that deep insight in life that has made them so worth the 
while. He trusted God implicitly, and this trust could not but 
find expression in his lines. The very last poem that came from 
his pen was one of supreme trust, like Tennyson’s “Crossing the 
Bar.” It reminds one also of Whittier when he says, 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palme in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


It was even so with Canada’s poet laureate. “Why fear death ?”’ 
he asks; 

As for me, to Infinite Justice my all I confide— 

Thy Justice, O Saviour, which forever is merciful! 

Hence, assured of thy celestial goodness, 

When the end of my race I shall reach, 

My head I shall bow in quiet sleep 

Without fear, as a child on its mother’s breast.' 


Fréchette was an annexationist. He loved the United States, 
and he hoped to see the day when the two countries would be one. 
It is needless to say that that is not the popular idea at this time. 


! Literal translation. 
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There was a day when many were of his opinion, and it would not 
have taken much to bring about a union of the two in so far 
as Canada was concerned. But it must be admitted that that 
day has gone by. It is perhaps better so. But the spirit of liberty 
in things political and religious, which young men like Fréchette 
imbibed amid the clarified atmosphere of this republic, has worked 
a transformation in Canada. It is not so very long ago that perse- 
eution was rife on Canadian soil. To be a Protestant in certain 
quarters was to invite insult and even worse. Now all of this has 
passed away. And in this victory we, as a country, have had our 
share, inspiring and teaching under God such a rare spirit as Louis 
Honoré Fréchette, who in turn has sung into the hearts of the 
people. God sometimes moves in a mysterious way his wonders to 


perform, but he performs them. 
——<—S 
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Arr. X.—SERVICE IN PLANT LIFE ; 


Is the Christian idea that service should be the guiding prin- 
ciple of life a hazy ideal of a dreamer, or is service a law of all 
nature? It is generally considered that the theory of evolution 
proves that this idea of service is a hazy ideal. If, according to 
nature’s laws, the wolf with the longest fangs and the greatest 
facility in using them survives the other wolves, and if the bull 
of greatest strength and ferocity ‘must rule the herd, then the 
argument is advanced that the man possessing great physical or 
mental endowments should use them for his survival and preém- 
inence. From the theory of evolution, as thus improperly under- 
stood, it is argued that, since existing forms in nature have sur- 
vived through a life-and-death struggle, a struggle in which the 
best equipped has won, likewise human advancement has resulted 
from this same savage contest, and that this is the only way in 
which advancement can come. Consequently, extreme individual- 
ism is considered to be the basis of human advancement. As a 
result the Christian idea of loving service is scouted. It is gen- 
erally considered to be a harmless conception, partially workable in 
the lives of ministers, or old women, or “social workers,” or others 
who live in the unexacting world of beautiful dreams, but wholly 
unsuited and absolutely inapplicable to the workaday world. The 
man actually engaged in the struggles of this life is expected to 
govern himself not by the principle of loving service but by that 
of “enlightened self-interest”—which too often means that one 
must not hold up another at the point of a revolver, but may rob 
him by means of watered stock, low wages, discrimination, 
slighted work, or exploitation. This is “the general law of practi- 
eal life” ; “the law of far-off Utopia is loving service.” In recent 
years, however, a series of investigations has largely removed the 
undue emphasis placed upon individual struggle in evolutionary 
advancement. It was proved, first, that among some animals, 
notably the ant and the bee and the herding animals, the law of 
service is of far greater importance than that of individual strug- 
gle. It was next proved that among all animals service for the 
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group is very important. Then, following another line, investiga- 
tion among primitive races has demonstrated that the farther back 
we go in human life, the more we find that the individual is sub- 
ordinate to the group; that the “natural rights” of primitive man 
are nothing when the interests of the group to which he belongs are 
at stake. The purpose of this article is to show that the law of 
service extends further back into nature than primitive man or the 
lower groups of animals; that it is, in fact, operative even in plant 
life. The object is not full treatment, but, rather, the sugges- 
tion of a line of thought that will emphasize the importance of the 
law of service even in plants. 

Until a few years ago the evolution of plants was supposed to 
be along the line of differences in structure. A plant was high in 
the seale of evolution if its structure were complicated; low if 
its structure were simple. On this supposition the science of 
botany was founded. When scholars tried, however, to work it out 
on this basis, they found it very unsatisfactory. The science was 
popular not because it gave one a real grasp of the subject, but 
largely because it afforded opportunities for mixed groups to have 
long walks together. Rather recently an hypothesis concerning 
the line of evolution of plant life was set forth which has revolu- 
tionized the whole science. The hypothesis has proved wonderfully 
satisfactory; interest in the science has greatly increased, and 
results have been gained that were thought scarcely possible on the 
old basis. This useful hypothesis is that the evolution of plant life 
has not been along advance in the structure of the plant, but 
mainly along advances in the method of propagation. The lowest 
types of plants are considered to be not necessarily those which 
have the simplest structure, but those which have the poorest meth- 
od of propagation. For instance, although the Fucus has a much 
higher structure than the Leafy Hepatiew, yet it is considered a 
plant lower in the scale of evolution because its method of propa- 
gating itself is less effective. Now note the significance of this 
new hypothesis, which accounts for the facts of plant evolution 
much better than the old one, and, consequently, is the true basis 
of the science. This means that the plant group survived which 
provided best for future members of its kind, and not the plant 
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which, in itself, was best adapted to its environment. The plant 
whose variations tended to a group advantage survived; the one 
that tended merely to individual advantage did not. Consequently, 
this law of service, and not the law of individual struggle, is shown 
to be dominant through the whole range of plant life. Not only 
does the evolution of plant life follow the line of provisions for 
group perpetuation, but also “all the energy of the plant is directed 
for the propagation of its kind.” The wheat plant affords an jj- 
lustration of this. It grows and develops into a hardy plant, but 
at a certain stage of development fruit is produced at the end of 
the main stem with the result that when it matures the stem dies. 
All growth is stopped; in fact, the whole plant is killed, for the 
propagation of the species. What is true of wheat is also true of 
pineapple, oats, corn, bananas, and numerous plants. The indi- 
vidual is utterly sacrificed for the good of the species. All plants 
do not die as a result of producing their fruit, yet their whole 
energy is concentrated toward that function. This is manifestly 
a disadvantage to the individual plant. When horticulturists de- 
sire a particularly large specimen of a plant, they pinch off all 
the flower buds, so that the great amount of energy normally used 
in the production of fruit goes rather to the individual plant, and 
the plant gains thereby a tremendous advantage. The fact that 
usually every year a plant produces hundreds, or more often thou- 
sands, of seeds at the expense of its own growth, and to its distinct 
and direct disadvantage, shows how plant life is subject to the law 
of service. The individual plant 1s ruthlessly sacrificed if advan- 
tage for the group is thereby gained. 

These are arguments of a general nature; we can only hint 
at a few of the more concrete illustrations of this law of service in 
plant life. A large number of plants are closely associated with 
others and are very dependent upon each other. “The majority of 
our trees are dependent upon certain fungi, at least for such foods 
as are derived from humus.” “The majority of our heaths, ever- 
greens, poplars, willows, beeches, and oaks do not thrive where 
these fungi are not found.”* Most of the orchids, the white Indian 


1 Curtis, Nature and Development of Plants, p. 100. 
2 Tbid., p. 59. 
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pipe, the adder-tongue ferns are closely associated with other plants 
upon which they depend for food, sometimes entirely, and to which, 
in turn, they are of service. By far the most interesting of these 
associated plants are, however, the lichens. In this plant an alga 
and a fungus have become so closely associated that the repro- 
ductive buds contain both algal and fungal cells. This blue-green 
alga is essentially aquatic; it will grow only in water, and only in 
water that contains decaying organic matter. The fungus plant 
must grow where it receives its food already prepared, for it has 
none of the chlorophyll upon which all plants depend for the 
transformation into food of the raw material furnished by the 
leaves and the roots. Both these plants are, then, distinctly limit- 
ed in their habitat, for very special conditions are required for 
their welfare. How about the lichen that results from the associa- 
tion of these two plants—an association so close that it is con- 
sidered a distinct plant? “It is distributed from the equator to 
the pole, and is associated upon crystalline rocks, baked earth, 
bark of trees, and other places where no other plant life is pos- 
sible.” It is “able to meet any extreme of temperature and 
drought.””* On the bare, topmost peak of the monarch of the moun- 
tains and on the sands of the ocean these lichens grow. The spires 
of the great cathedrals are covered with them. They grow every- 
where. Though this association is entirely unconscious, does it 
not show the service of one plant to another, and suggest the great 
advantages that result, even in plant life, from mutual helpful- 
ness ¢ 

The fundamental Christian precept of loving service is not 
a fantastic dream, at variance with all nature. Rather it is a 
principle, the fundamental idea of which is dominant in all 
nature, thereby meriting the consideration and the au- 
thority of a principle that has worked not only among mankind 
but also throughout the whole range of nature. 


Kt lac 


1 Curtis, Nature and Development of Plants, p. 239. 
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EMILY DICKINSON: THE HERMIT THRUSH OF 
AMHERST 


In this subject we have a Human Enigma and a Literary 
Surprise. 

On Main Street in the college town of Amherst, Massachusetts, 
stands a large old-fashioned cupolaed square brick mansion, sur- 
rounded by ample grounds with trees and blooming shrubs, in which 
was born on December 10, 1830, and died on May 15, 1886, at the 
age of fifty-six, a singular and mysterious woman. During the last 
thirty years of her life Miss Emily Dickinson withdrew herself from 
intercourse with the world outside her home into a seclusion more 
and more complete and impenetrable, until she became entirely un- 
known except to a few who were mostly friends of her youth; and 
with them her intercourse was almost exclusively through the post 
office. For many years she declined to go outside her father’s front 
gate, and finally for several years she refused to step foot beyond the 
threshold of the house, even to go into the garden to see her flowers. 
She had moods in which she would not see her dearest friends when 
they came a long distance to the house. She seems to have so treated 
Samuel Bowles, editor and proprietor of The Springfield Republican, 
for one letter to him says: “Friend, Sir: I did not see you yesterday. 
Perhaps you thought I didn’t care, because I stayed out. I did 
care, Mr. Bowles. I pray for your sweet health to Allah every morn- 
ing; but something troubled me, and I knew you needed light and 
air so I didn’t come in to darken you. Won’t you come back? 
Can’t I bring you something?” Considering her gifts and oppor- 
tunities, she must be counted about the shyest bit of flesh and blood 
living in our neighborhood in our day. 

The father of this eccentrie woman was the Hon. Edward Dick- 
inson, the leading lawyer of Amherst, at one time member of Con- 
gress and at another of the Massachusetts Legislature, treasurer of 
Amherst College, and in other ways prominent in church and in civil 
affairs. Once a year Mr. Dickinson gave a reception at his house to 
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the college families and other choice society of the place. On these 
occasions his daughter Emily appeared and met the local world, doing 
her part as a hostess in such gracious manner, says one report, that 
no one would have suspected it was not her usual mode of life; but 
another account affirms that sometimes at these receptions she sat 
apart in silence with her face averted from the company or went 
away into another room by herself; which recalls George William 
Curtis's description of Hawthorne at the Concord Club sitting 
gloomily like a dark statue of night and silence off at one side by 
himself under a portrait of Dante. She undoubtedly shared the feel- 
ing of the Harvard professor, who, being approached at the close of 
an evening reception in his own house by a gushing lady guest with 
the inquiry, “How often do you have these delightful reunions, Pro- 
fessor?” answered without the slightest prevarication, “Thank heaven, 
madam, only once a year!” For one mid-June she writes her brother 
Austin: “I expect all our grandfathers and all their country cousins 
will come here to spend commencement, and don’t doubt the stock 
will rise several per cent that week. If we children could obtain 
board for the week in some ‘vast wilderness,’ I think we should 
have good times. Our house will be crowded daily with the members 
of this world, the high and the low, the bond and the free, the ‘poor 
in this world’s goods’ and the ‘almighty dollar’; and what in the 
world they are after continues to be unknown. But I hope they will 
pass away as insects and let us reap together in golden harvest time.” 
Here in another letter to Austin Dickinson is another cry in the same 
key: “The usual rush of callers, and this beleaguered family as yet 
in want of time. I do hope immortality will last a little while, but 
if the A—s should happen to get there first, we shall be driven there.” 
These expressions indicate that the young woman of twenty-three 
already feels distaste for much society. 

The queer hermit habits of the latter half of her life make us 
wonder what sort of a person she was originally, before this strange 
tendency seized her. When about fifteen she was for two years a 
pupil in Mount Holyoke Seminary, under that wonderful woman, 
Mary Lyon. The letters of that time are those of a bright, affectionate 
girl. To an Amherst schoolmate such natural chatter as this: “Your 
beau ideal, D—, I have not seen lately. I presume he was changed 
into a star some night while gazing at them, and placed in the con- 
stellation Orion between Bellatrix and Betelegeux. . . . I expect 
| have altered a good deal since I saw you. I have grown tall, and 
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wear my golden tresses done up in a net-cap. . . . I ain growing 
handsome very fast indeed! I expect I shall be the belle of Amherst 
when I reach my seventeenth year. I don’t doubt I shall have per- 
fect crowds of admirers at that age. Then how I shall delight to 
make them await my bidding, and witness their suspense while | 
make my final decision. . . . I have lately come to the conclusion 
that I am Eve, alias Mrs. Adam. You know there is no account of 
her death in the Bible, so why am I not Eve? If you find any docu- 
ments likely to prove the truth of the case, I wish you would send 
them to me without delay. . . . I love this seminary, and all the 
teachers are strongly bound to my heart.” 

The best answer to our query, What was she in youth? is given 
by her schoolmate, Mrs. Gordon L. Ford, mother of Paul Leicester 
Ford, who tells of a bright bevy of eight girls in Amherst about 1850, 
with talent enough for twice their number, of which circle Emily 
Dickinson was the wit and humorist and by her brilliancy often the 
center of attraction. These girls took long walks over the lovely hills, 
made excursions to Mount Norwottock, five miles away, met to discuss 
books, puzzled over Emerson, read the latest poems by Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and laughed over O. W. Holmes’s wit. They were at 
the adoring age, fifteen to twenty, worshiped many golden idols, and 
were full of the literary enthusiasm pervading a college town. When 
a college tutor presumed on his eight years’ seniority to advise them 
to leave Lowell and Emerson and read Byron, who “had a much 
better style,” Emily Dickinson went into a fit of passionate crying. 
When it was suggested in a Shakespeare club, composed of young 
women and young men, that it would be necessary to use an expur- 
gated edition for their readings, she took her departure with a lofty 
air, saying, “There’s nothing wicked in Shakespeare.” As a sample of 
Emily’s breezy letters, showing the merry-hearted girl, take this 
description of an influenza cold and how she got it, written to Miss 
Strong the winter she was twenty: “I am occupied principally with 
a cold just now, and the dear creature will have so much attention 
that my time slips away amazingly. It has heard so much of New 
Englanders, of their kind attention to strangers, that it comes all 
the way from the Alps to determine the truth of the tale. It says 
the half wasn’t told it, and I begin to be afraid it wasn’t. Only think 
—came all the way from distant Switzerland to find what was the 
truth! Neither husband, friend, nor protector accompanied it, and 
so utter a state of loneliness gives friends if nothing else.” She had 
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gone out for a walk on a January afternoon too thinly clad, and 
her yarn about what happened is as follows: “Attracted by the 
gayety visible in the street, I kept on walking till a little chill-footed 
creature pounced upon the thin shawl I wore and commenced riding. 
I begged the creature to alight, as I was fatigued already and quite 
unable to assist others. It wouldn’t get down and began talking to 
itself thus: ‘Can’t be New England—must have made some mistake— 
disappointed in my reception—don’t agree with accounts. O, what 
a world of deception and fraud! Marm, will you tell me the name 
of this country—it’s Asia Minor, isn’t it? I intended to stop in New 
England.’ By this time I was so completely exhausted that I made 
no further effort to rid me of my load, but traveled home at a rapid 
jog; got into the house and threw off bonnet and shawl, when out 
flew my tormentor, and, putting both arms around my neck, began 
to kiss me immoderately and express so much love it completely 
bewildered me. Since then it has slept in my bed, eaten from my 
plate, lived with me everywhere, and will tag me through life for all 
I know. I think I’ll wake first, and get out of bed, and leave it; 
but early or late, it-is dressed before me, and sits on the side of the 
bed looking right into my face with such a comical expression it almost 
makes me laugh in spite of my misery. I can’t call it interesting, 
but it certainly is curious—has two peculiarities which would quite 
win your heart—a huge pocket handkerchief and a very red nose. 
The first seems so abundant it gives you the idea of independence 
and prosperity in business. The last brings up the ‘jovial bowl, my 
boys.’ If it ever gets tired of me, I’ll forward it to you; you would 
love it for my sake if not for its own; it will tell you some queer 
stories about me—how I sneezed so loud one night that the family 
thought the last trump was sounding and climbed into the currant- 
bushes to get out of the way; how the rest of the people, arrayed in 
long night-gowns, folded their arms and were waiting; but this is a 
wicked fib. Now, my dear friend, let me tell you these last thoughts 
are fiction—vain imaginations to lead astray foolish young women. 
They are flowers of speech; they both make and tell deliberate false- 
hoods; avoid them as the snake, and turn aside as from the rattle- 
snake, and I don’t think you will be harmed. Honestly, though, a 
snake-bite is a serious matter, and there can’t be too much said or 
done about it. The ‘old serpent’ bites the deepest, and we get so 
accustomed to his bites that we don’t mind about them. ‘Verily, I 
say unto you, fear him.’ Won’t you read some work upon snakes? I 
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have a real anxiety for you. I love those little green ones that slide 
around by your shoes in the grass and make it rustle with their 
elbows; they are rather my favorites, on the whole, but I wouldn’t 
influence you for the world. There is an air of misanthropy about 
the striped snake that may commend it to your taste.” 

In those early days Mrs. Ford remembers no sign of the future 
recluse; only, once, Emily asked her if it did not make her shiver tp 
hear a great many people talk because, she said, “they take all the 
clothes off their souls”— indicating that she keenly felt in others a 
lack of that delicacy and sensitive modesty which were so exquisite in 
her and so sacred to her. At twenty-two she writes with interest of 
levees at the president’s and of attending receptions at the houses of 
Professors Tyler and Haven. Yet that very year she writes to a 
friend of her school days: “You ask me to come and see you. Thank 
you, but I don’t go from home unless emergency leads me by the hand, 
and then I do it obstinately and draw back if I can. Should | 
ever leave home, which is improbable, I will, with much delight, 
accept your invitation; till then, my warmest thanks are yours, but 
don’t expect me. I’m so old-fashioned, darling, that all your friends 
would stare.” ‘The next year there are strong signs of a growing dis- 
inclination to mingle in a social mélée. On the June day in 1853 
when the town was all astir with processions and bands celebrating 
the opening of the railroad into Amherst, she wrote her brother: 
“Carriages flew like sparks hither and thither and yon, and all said 
"twas fine. I ‘spose’ it was. I sat in Professor Tyler’s woods and 
saw the train move off and then came home again for fear somebody 
would see me and ask me how I did.” This shrinking from observa- 
tion increases. The next vear the twenty-four-year-old young woman 
writes her brother: “I went to meeting five minutes before the bell 
rang, morning and afternoon, so as not to have to go in after all the 
people had got there.” ‘The same year dislike for unfamiliar contacis 
is oddly indicated in one expression when she has to wash and wipe 
the dishes because Margaret, a valued servant, has seen fit to marry 
a widower with four children. She says: “I winced at her loss, 
because I was in the habit of her, and even a new rolling-pin has an 
embarrassing element of strangeness.” That by the time she was 
thirty-one she was retiring into a very close seclusion which she meant 
to preserve until life’s end, is shown im a letter to her friend Mrs. 
Anthon, which closes thus: “Inducements for you to visit Amherst, 
dear Katie, are as they were: I am pleasantly located off here in 
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the deep sea, but love will row you out to me if her hands are 
strong; and don’t wait for me to land on your coast, for I’m going 
ashore on the other side.” 

For her strange withdrawal from the world no more definite 
explanation is given us than that of Mrs. Todd: “She had tried society 
and found it lacking.” One of the defects she finds in folks is perhaps 
intimated in the queer question she asked Colonel Higginson: “How 
do most people live—without any thoughts? There are many people 
in the world—you must have noticed them in the street—how do 
they live? How do they get strength to put on their clothes in the 
morning?” Now this was said by a woman who had the entree of 
the college circle in a town where the average of intelligence is pre- 
sumably high and culture saturates society. So there could have 
been no lack of intelligent and attractive company. Two little verses 
tell us that she and the squirrel are of one mind; a plausible appear- 
ance is not enough in persons or in nuts—the question of the kernel 
is uppermost for both; and “Meat within is requisite to squirrels and 
to me.” When Higginson writes inquiring what companionship she 
has, she answers in her odd way: “Hills, sir, and the sundown, and 
a dog as large as myself that my father bought me. They are better 
than beings, because they know but do not tell. I know the butterfly 
and the lizard and the orchis.” When asked why she shuns men and 
women, she answers: “They talk of hallowed things aloud and em- 
barrass my dog. He and I don’t object to them if they'll exist their 
side. I think Carlo would please you; he is dumb and brave. I 
think you would like the chestnut tree I met in my walk. It hit 
my notice suddenly and I thought the skies were in blossom. Then 
there’s a noiseless noise in the orchard that I let persons hear.” All 
we know is that her isolation was as voluntary as it is mysterious. 
She was not driven from society any more than Thoreau was driven 
to Walden Pond. She was not embittered by ill treatment like 
Thomas B. Laighton, Celia Thaxter’s father, who, turning his back 
in passionate scorn upon the treachery of the human race, gathered 
up his family and left the mainland forever, never to set foot on it 
again, to be the keeper of White Island light, to make his home, and 
after many years of stubborn self-isolation, his grave, upon the rocky 
Isles of Shoals in the great wild ocean’s bosom. We are forbidden 
to think of her as “a stricken deer that left the herd”; and yet—who 
knows ?—there may have been some silent umbrage early taken, some 
secret indignation at the world, unuttered but abiding, which made 
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her resolve to part company and have no more to do with it. Or 
was it simply an intensification and settled submergence into Words. 
worth’s feeling, “The world is too much with us”? We know that 
Tennyson all his life had an almost morbid aversion to society; Jowett 
called Tennyson the shyest person he ever knew. We know that Goethe, 
dissatisfied with human intercourse, resolved to build a Chinese wall 
around his inner life; that Matthew Arnold, at thirty-five, wrote 
to his sister from a place in which he had hidden away: “ ‘Hide thy 
life,’ said Epicurus, and the exquisite.zest there is in doing so can 
only be appreciated by those who, desiring to introduce some method 
into their lives, have suffered from the malicious pleasure the world 
takes in trying to distract them till they are as shatter-brained and 
empty-hearted as the world itself.” 

For reasons of her own, not divulged by her nor discernible by us, 
Emily Dickinson deliberately decided to clear a space of privacy 
large enough to walk around in unmolested and unobserved, to put 
her days under cover in a seclusion which shut out prying eyes and 
neighborhood inquisition. She asserted with dignity and persistence 
her individual right to choose her own way of life, and live it free 
from dictation and espionage. Whether this right be conceded or 
not, history has sometimes been made vital and spiritual, as well as 
picturesque, by certain forsakers of custom’s beaten path, non-conform- 
ists, rebels against conventionality and uniformity, who were as noble 
as they were high-spirited. The spirit of the seclusiveness she prac- 
ticed breathes in her own lines: “The soul selects her own society— 
then shuts the door,” and thereafter notes unmoved whatever chariot 
pauses at her gate or emperor kneels outside upon her doormat: 

I’ve known her from an ample nation 
Choose one; 


Then close the valves of her attention 
Like stone. 


Of another T. B. Aldrich wrote: 


This is her Book of Verses—wrenlike notes, 
Shy franknesses, blind gropings, haunting fears; 
At times across the chords abruptly floats 
A mist of passionate tears. 
A fragile lyre, too tensely keyed and strung, 
A broken music, weirdly incomplete ; 
Here a proud mind, self-baffied and self-stung, 
Lies coiled in dark defeat. 


If one should try to use those lines in a description of Emily Dickin- 
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son, he would find them inapplicable, for we do not catch her weeping, 
and she is not frightened ; we do not see her mind lying in dark defeat 
like a suicide’s body at the bottom of a pool; instead of stinging her- 
self she is enjoying herself; and instead of being baffled she seems to 
have ways of getting to windward of fate. 

As she was a recluse, not a captive, in retirement, not in confine- 
ment, her mode of life no way necessitated by ill health, by unsuitable 
environment, or by lack of sociable and coaxing love outside—so there 
is no tone of plaintive resignation to hard conditions, no resentment 
of maltreatment, no morose misanthropy or morbid moping. She 
nowhere says that life is vanity and vexation of spirit. The woman 
of forty says to Colonel Higginson, “I find ecstasy in living; the 
mere sense of living is joy enough.” Her letters do not indicate that 
she breathed a stagnant and unwholesome air. Her privacy is not like 
that of a cell either of prison, asylum, or convent, but as of a tent 
pitched on a hillside apart, in sunshine and wind, sweet with odors and 
bird songs. She is no self-indulgent, self-admiring Marie Bashkirtseff, 
silly and vain and selfish; no, but a loving and humble and helpful 
woman, not a romantic, mooning maiden, but a practical, matter-of- 
fact little body, interested in homely household affairs and often busy 
with prosaic domestic tasks. Until life’s later years she was digging 
her flower beds and tending her plants with as keen pleasure as Celia 
Thaxter in her Appledore island garden. The girl of twenty writes 
Mrs. Strong: “Twin loaves of bread have just been born into the 
world under my auspices—fine children, the image of their mother.” 
And then she speaks of the good she herself derives from such work— 
“the genial housekeeping influence stealing over mind and soul.” But 
the influence did not always steal quite so genially. Once, when do- 
mestic perplexities got into a vexatious predicament, and dust and 
dirt were thick, and everything went wrong, she found herself in 
“great dudgeon at life,” and expressed her disgust over kitchen tasks, 
and then said: “Don’t be afraid of my imprecations; they never did 
anyone harm, and they make me feel so cool and so very much more 
comfortable.” Then she writes that “housekeeping is a prickly art.” 
When a middle-aged woman she tells Colonel Higginson that she 
makes all the bread for the family, because her father likes only hers, 
and adds, “And people must have puddings”—this reference, it is said, 
with a shy and mysterious air, as if puddings were meteors or comets, 
difficult of capture. She is afraid she might be sentimental, “if it 
wasn’t for broad daylight and cooking stoves and roosters”; but so 
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sure as she gets to dreaming a shrill crowing from the neighboring 
yard dissipates illusion and lands her on terra firma. Once when 
she was making a loaf of cake with Maggie over the red-hot stoye 
she fainted and was unconscious several hours. No wonder that when 
Higginson asked if she never felt any want of employment, never 
going off the grounds and rarely seeing a visitor, she answered, “] 
never thought of conceiving that I could ever have the slightest ap- 
proach to such a want in all future time.” 

That this eccentric and mysteriously sequestered life was produc- 
ing, in its long silent years, any literary product was known only to a 
dozen or twenty persons, occasional correspondents, and mostly old 
friends, to whom with her letters she would sometimes inclose the 
latest bit of verse she had written. They were mostly literary people. 
Among them were Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Bowles, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
G. Holland, Helen Hunt, Mrs. Gordon L. Ford, Mrs. Strong, and a 
few others like them. Some of them earnestly solicited her permission 
to put these fragments in print, but were refused. Two years before 
Miss Dickinson’s death, Helen Hunt Jackson, an early schoolmate, 
wrote her: “What portfolios of verse you must have! It is a cruel 
wrong to your ‘day and generation’ that you will not give them light. 
I wish you would make me your literary legatee and executor.” To 
Colonel Higginson Emily Dickinson wrote that her mind was as much 
a stranger to any thought of publishing what she had written as the 
firmament is unaccustomed to be navigated by fins. So far as the 
public knows, she expressed no wish for even a posthumous publica- 
tion of her poetry. The nearest approach to an indication that she 
expected it is found in the two verses which read as if they might 
have been intended for the place her editors have given them as a 
prefix to the volume of her verse: 

This is my letter to the world, 
That never wrote to me— 


The simple views that nature told 
With tender majesty. 


Her message is committed 
To hands I cannot see ; 

For love of her, sweet countrymen, 
Judge tenderly of me! 

Many readers of her unique poetry have had curiosity to know 
how this singular woman looked. Roberts Brothers announced her 
letters to be accompanied with a portrait, but it proved only a vexa- 
tious disappointment, being from a poor daguerreotype of a child eight 
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years old. The only description of Emily’s appearance in girlhood 
is from Mrs. Ford, who says: “Ticugh not beautiful, she had great 
beauties. Her eyes were lovely auburn, soft and warm; her hair lay 
in rings of the same color all over her head, and her skin and teeth 
were fine. She was exquisitely neat and careful in her dress, and al- 
ways had flowers about her.” To this school friend she sent on 
request when she was eighteen one of her auburn ringlets with the 
words, “I shall never give you anything again that will be half so 
full of sunshine as this wee lock of hair.” When Colonel Higginson, 
puzzled to imagine what sort of a person it can be who is writing him 
such piquant, evasive, and enigmatic letters, requests her to send a 
photograph, she answers that she has no picture, and adds this naive 
pen-portrait: “I am small like the wren, and my hair is bold like the 
red chestnut burr, and my eyes like the sherry in the glass which the 
guest leaves. Would this do just as well?’ Inviting him to come to 
Amherst for an interview, she writes: “You will find a minute host, 
but a spacious welcome.” Higginson, who afterward saw her twice, 
says her face was “without a single good feature, but with eyes, as she 
said, ‘like the sherry the guest leaves in the glass,” and with smooth 
bands of reddish chestnut hair.” The fact of her own petiteness seems 
to be in the foreground of her consciousness. She writes that she has a 
dog as large as herself, and signs herself “your gnome.” Her thought 
about her own person is seen also in this query: 


On such a night, or such a night, 
Would anybody care 

If such a little figure 
Slipped quiet from its chair? 


On such a dawn, or such a dawn, 
Would anybody sigh 
That such a little figure 
Too sound asleep did lie 
For chanticleer to wake it, 
Or stirring house below, 
Or giddy bird in orchard, 
Or early task to do? 


Another glimpse of the same consciousness we have in the last lines 
of the verses which ask, like a child in the dark, whether there is any 
certainty of morning: 
Will there really be a morning? 
Is there such a thing as day? 


Could I see it from the mountains 
If I were as tall as they? 
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Has it feet like water lilies? 
Has it feathers like a bird? 

Is it brought from famous countries 
Of which I have never heard? 


O, some scholar! O, some sailor! 

O, some wise man from the skies! 
Please to tell a little pilgrim 

Where the place called morning lies! 


We have called her “The Hermit Thrush of Amherst.” The 
various members of the feathered tribes are by some fancied to have 
their counterparts in human singers differing in voice, and style, and 
temper. The garrulous chatter of the bobolink recalls some ballad 
which is nothing but versified loquacity. The refined trill and warble 
of the canary suggest the delicate sweetness of some feminine. poetry. 
Even the kingfisher’s shrill cry has the harsh quality of some rattling 
and rasping attempts at verse. To Emily Dickinson the nearest 
counterpart is probably that shy songster, the hermit thrush, that 
modest singer of New England woods, whose song is well described 
as “the voice of solitude suddenly breaking into sound,” its notes 
pathetic, penetrating, almost spiritual, altogether above and apart 
from “the symphony to which the summer moves.” This little bird, 
“so plainly dressed with robe of brown and spotted vest,” hides alone 
in the forest or in the leafy cloister of some thick foliaged tree, tells 
with simple art her sincere and solitary tale, and is heard with pleased 
ears by those who stray into woodland paths, but is seldom seen 
even by searching eyes. In public places, in the glare and glow, 
the pride and show of society, where the tanagers, gaudy in dress and 
jaunty in manners, scold and gossip the livelong day; or on city 
pavements, where that dirty immigrant, that noisy, turbulent, vicious 
little street Arab, the English sparrow, quarrels and fights—in such 
places the hermit thrush is never seen. The hermit thrush, however, 
is almost a public character compared with Emily Dickinson. If, 
instead of singing her song, the thrush should write the score of it 
on a bit of birch bark and leave it to be found in her empty nest 
after her final departure, she would imitate the shyness and reserve 
of Emily Dickinson, the hermit thrush of Amherst. 

When the miser dies people find his gold hidden somewhere 
about his house. After Miss Dickinson’s death, in 1886, her hoarded 
treasure was found secreted in certain portfolios which were to her 
what Coleridge’s notebooks were to him, concerning which he wrote 
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to Wordsworth: “Since I left you my pocket notebooks have been 
my sole confidants, silent but never-failing friends; confidants who 
have not betrayed me, friends whose silence was not detraction, and 
before whom I was not ashamed to complain, to weep, or even to 
pray.” Her sister, Miss Lavinia Dickinson, the sole surviving member 
of the household, found in Emily’s portfolios hundreds of poetic 
effusions, neatly written and packeted, the furtive work of twenty 
invisible years. Five years after Emily’s death this sister, with the 
literary aid of Colonel T. W. Higginson and Mrs. Todd, gave to the 
world a small book of verses selected from the mass, and a second 
series some time after, both subsequently issued in one volume of two 
hundred and thirty pages, an edition of which was also issued in 
London. Three years after the publication of the poems, two volumes 
of her letters, even more racy and spicy than her verses, were printed. 
Higginson says the American public has had no equal literary sur- 
prise in recent years. No such odd, interesting, and undreamed of 
“find” has been unearthed as that which came to light from the 
private portfolios in which, as in a cave, this mysterious and, to the 
public, almost ghostly wornan had buried her thoughts alive. 
Schumann, the great musician, in the height of his fame, intro- 
duced the young Chopin to the public in a critical notice which 
opened with the exclamation, “Hats off, gentlemen; a Genius!” 
Frederick Wadmore sgys that “William Watson is a genius, a genius 
with Landorian terseness and dignity.” Emily Dickinson has some 
dignity and more than Landorian terseness and pungency; but 
whether she was a genius we do not undertake to decide. She herself 
being once asked by an old servant what the word “genius” means, 
answered that nobody knows. Bliss Carman characterizes her as the 
“most original of all American women, with her dark pithy sayings, 
so oracular and yet so human too.” Charles D. Warner, in the 
“Editor’s Study” of Harper’s Monthly, wrote: “If nothing else had 
come out of our American life but this strange poetry, we should feel 
that, in the work of Emily Dickinson, America, or New England 
rether, had made a distinct addition to the literature of the world, 
and could not be left out of any record of it. To the understanding 
reader,” says Mr. Warner, “these poems will form an intrinsic expe- 
rience.” What place ought to be assigned in literature to work 80 
remarkable yet so elusive of criticism is a problem which Colonel 
Higginson says has not been solved. Dr. Holland, to whom she sent 
a few verses in her letters, thought them “too ethereal for publication.” 
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They reminded Mrs. Todd of “air-plants that have no roots in earth.” 
Whether they are entitled to be classed as poetry is unsettled, there 
being no established standard by which opposing opinions on such 
a question can be subdued into agreement. By the test she herself 
gave her verses are scarcely poetry. She said to Colonel Higginson: 
“Tf I read a book, and it makes my whole body so cold no fire can 
ever warm me, I know that is poetry. If I feel physically as if the 
top of my head were taken off, I know that is poetry. These are the 
only ways I know it. Is there any other way?” Most of us think 
there are other ways, although powerful poetry does often have some 
such effect. Mrs. Charles Kendall Adams says that the first time she 
read Browning’s “Luria” her nerves did not get over it for a week. We 
have all read things which made us feel a tingle of soft lightning 
on the nerves and a blaze of burning phosphorus in the brain. 
Whether Emily Dickinson be credited with genius and called, within 
her limitations, a true poet or not, her portfolio was a phonograph 
into which a most peculiar voice spoke uniquely original things, and 
through which a marked individuality bequeathed us verses of virginal 
freshness. It would not be effrontery in her to say, in the words of 
Burton, to the poets of the ages: “If I am not of the best, I am not 
the lowest of you.” 

When a new pen prints significant prose, or a new singer vocalizes 
verse, we at once begin to ask, “Of whom does this remind us?” and 
proceed to ransack literature and our minds for resemblances and 
contrasts. In such a search nothing is more refreshing than to find 
that the newcomer resembles nobody, is so unclassifiable as to form a 
class by herself, as is the case with Emily Dickinson. Whitman’s 
barbaric yawp is scarcely more individual than her unborrowed idiom. 
One critic of her poems sees something like the “divine simplicity of 
William Blake,” and another thinks he hears a haunting echo of 
Heinrich Heine, but her nearest congener is believed to be Emily 
Bronté. Miss Dickinson was familiar with the poetry of the strange 
woman who lived, and suffered, and died in the low gray-stone 
English rectory at Haworth: “Gigantic Emily Bronté,” she calls 
her. At Miss Dickinson’s funeral, because they were favorite with 
her, it was deemed appropriate that Colonel Higginson should 
read Emily Bronté’s “Last Lines”—lines “whose stern faith and 
solemn triumph show how mighty a force upheld her amid the 
rush of the dark waters.” It is true that when we read that Char- 
lotte Bronté accidentally discovering, in the autumn of 1845, some 
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verses in manuscript written by her sister Emily, of which the 
author of Jane Eyre says, “They were not common effusions, nor at 
all like the poetry women generally write. I thought them condensed 
and terse, vigorous and genuine,” we think the words equally descrip- 
tive of Emily Dickinson’s verses. When Charlotte writes, “My sister 
Emily was not naturally gregarious but had a tendency to seclusion,” 
and when we read that genius or something else made Emily Bronté 
an isolated spirit ; that she never went to the village unless absolutely 
compelled ; that, except to go to church or take lonely walks on the 
hills or over the desolate moor, she rarely crossed the threshold of 
home; that though her feeling for the people around was benevolent, 
intercourse with them was never sought by her nor, with few excep- 
tions, ever experienced ; that she always shrank from association with 
her kind except in two or three instances, and lived somewhat apart 
even in the narrow circle of her own family; that she labored at 
homely household tasks, doing all the ironing and most of the cook- 
ing, so that passing villagers saw Emily Bronté in the kitchen knead- 
ing bread with an open book before her and her mastiff lying at her 
feet-—we are indeed reminded of Emily Dickinson’s peculiar disposi- 
tion and habits. But, after all, there was small similarity in their 
environment or their lives or their writings. Between the bare, com- 
fortless Bronté parsonage and the spacious, comfortable New England 
mansion, fragrant with flowers inside and surrounded with the beauty 
of trees and blossoming shrubs ; or between the bleak, ignorant, grimy 
Yorkshire village, set in a wild and sullen moor, and sweet Amherst, 
delightful with thrift and culture, set in one of the fairest and love- 
liest of landscapes—what resemblance? Around Emily Bronté every- 
thing was grim and repellent; around Emily Dickinson everything 
was charming and inviting; though this, to be sure, makes the self- 
seclusion of the latter the more mysterious. Emily Bronté had a 
shadowed childhood, an anxious girlhood, a womanhood on which 
scarce one gleam of sunshine fell, and a desolate life filled with 
despair of any earthly alleviation; and she was dead at twenty-nine. 
Emily Dickinson’s was in no sense a strangled life, nor did her home 
or her sphere lack sunlight and cheer; and she lived to near three- 
score. The woman whose body lies in the little old church of Saint 
Autest, where under the chancel the Bronté family are buried and tab- 
leted, bore little resemblance to the woman who, after a peaceful life, 
rests peacefully in the green cemetery at Amherst. On the one side 
Emily Dickinson could never have written a coarse, fierce, vulgar, 
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brutal book like Wuthering Heights, and on the other, Emily Bronté 
could never have written the verses, and, least of all, the blithe, breezy, 
buoyant letters, which issued from the gentle heart of our New 
England “hermit thrush.” Nor is there any sign that Miss Dickinson 
ever imitated anybody’s style. Her work is as scrupulously original 
as is implied in her own words, “I never consciously touch a paint 
mixed by another person.” The only verses that have reminded us 
of hers were some from a much younger singer, Helen Gray Cone, 
entitled “The Spring Beauties,’ the resemblance being not in the 
form but in the spirit of the style: 


The Puritan spring beauties stood freshly clad for church; 
A thrush, white-breasted, o’er them sat singing on his perch. 
“Happy be! For fair are ye!” the gentle singer told them, 
But presently a buff-coat bee came booming up to scold them. 


“Vanity, O vanity! 

Young maids beware of vanity!” 
Grumbled out the buff-coat bee, 
Half parson-like, half soldierly. 


The sweet-faced maidens trembled, with pretty pinky blushes, 
Convinced that it was wicked to listen to the thrushes; 

And when, that shady afternoon, I chanced that way to pass, 
They hung their little bonnets down and looked into the grass. 


All because the buff-coat bee 
Lectured them so solemnly : 
“Vanity, O vanity! 

Young maids, beware of vanity !” 


If that pretty bit of fancy in a different meter had fluttered out of 
Emily Dickinson’s portfolio, nobody would have suspected that it 
was not born in the Amherst nest. 

It strikes the reader quickly that her poetry is northern and could 
not have been written under a southern sun. The northern nature 
is compact and hardy, sinewy and tough, like the evergreen standing 
unconguered on the edge of snow, of which Emily Dickinson writes: 


The hemlock’s nature thrives on cold; 
The gnash of northern winds 

Is sweetest nutriment to him, 

His best Norwegian wines. 


The northern mind is keen, incisive, tenacious; the northern will is 
firm and flinty; the northern speech is sharp, concise, abrupt; the 
northern face is grim and resolute; the northern life is frugal. The 
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old Greek rule, “Nothing superfluous,” was dictated in the latitude 
of Athens by chaste good taste in art and literature; in the latitude 
of Plymouth Rock the same rule is dictated by the severity of earth 
and sky. Emily Dickinson closes a terse and pithy letter to Colonel 
Higginson with, “Excuse the bleak simplicity which knew no tutor 
but the north.” So indigenous, so characteristically northern are her 
three hundred pieces of laconic poetry, none large or long, some only 
four lines, that fancy has likened them to a row of icicles hanging 
from the eaves of an old-fashioned Massachusetts mansion, glittering 
in January sunshine with a trickle of sentiment melting down, cool 
and pure. 

Not only northern latitude but Puritan faith and temperament 
helped to make this poetry. It is verse which should be able to trace 
its intellectual lineage back by some circuit to the deck of the May- 
flower, or to some one of the colonies camped on the rock-bound snow- 
bound shores in 1620-50. Some fearless Puritan Priscilla must have 
dreamed the germinal beginnings of such poetry in white winter 
moonlights on that frozen coast. What but the stern Puritan 
demand for sincerity, veracity, reality could ever have inspired such 
lines as these : 

I like a look of agony, 
Because I know it’s true; 


Men do not sham convulsion, 
Nor simulate a throe. 


The eyes glaze once, and that is death. 
Impossible to feign 

The beads upon the forehead 

By homely anguish strung. 


Carlyle would have liked that. Rigid self-restraint, repression, and 
economy are reckoned Puritan traits. In old England, Puritanism, 
from the reign of James I to the restoration of the Stuarts, subdued 
the emotional fervor of the Elizabethan era, so that passionate utter- 
ances almost ceased in literature. In New England Puritanism, 
aided by the pinching hardships of a vigorous climate and a grudg- 
ing soil, continued its effects on letters as on character. Years ago 
George William Curtis said of one of Hawthorne’s articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly: “It is pure intellect, without emotion, without 
sympathy ; as unhuman and passionless as a disembodied intelligence.” 
Hawthorne himself once told W. D. Howells that the apparent cold- 
ness in the New England temperament was real, and that the suppres- 
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sion of emotion for generations, if it went on, would extinguish it at 
last. George W. Cable says that the best word he can find to express 
the difference between the Northerner and the Southerner is the word 
economy in its large sense. “The New Englander economizes himself 
at every turn. In the long run he has the advantage. He gets more 
out of life, just as he gets more out of the use of money, than the 
Southerner does.” So thinks a Southerner resident now for some 
years in New England. Yankee frugality is parsimonious even of 
utterance; language as well as life is austere, compact, incisive, sen- 
tentious. The habit of economy and the file of a sharp criticism 
reduce fine expression to its lowest terms, dispense with superlatives 
and superfluities and give to literature a close grain and a hard finish. 

In addition, it is plain that Emily Dickinson holds a favorite 
New England doctrine that volubility and gush are not signs of deep- 
est emotion. Hear her: 

Speech is a prank of Parliament, 
Tears a trick of the nerve, 
But the heart with the heaviest load on 
Steadies itself with reserve. 
“Why the fullest heart is speechless is one of the great wherefores,” 
she says, but so it is. 

But neither a stern ancestry nor the nipping and eager air of a 
shrewdly biting climate had quenched emotion or diminished sen- 
sibility in our Amherst poetess, for her verse, so pale and frosty on 
the surface, is often warm with a deep underglow; at its brightest it 
is all acrackle with electric sparks that dart from a surcharged but 
rigidly repressed intensity. The dull leaden surface of a loaded 
Leyden jar is no evidence against the fiery force stored up within, 
saved and reserved against the necessary expressive moment. Thc 
heroic Puritan spirit which glories in silent endurance speaks in her 
lines upon “The Martyrs” : 

Through the straight path of suffering 
The martyrs even trod, 

Their feet upon temptation, 
Their faces upon God. 

A stately, shriven company ; 
Convulsion playing round, 

Harmless as streaks of meteor 
Upon a planet’s bound. 

Their faith, the everlasting troth, 
Their expectation fair; 


The needle to the north degree 
Wades so, through Polar air. 
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The habit of endurance and the benefit of discipline are heard in 


these lines : 
I can wade grief, 
Whole pools of it— 
I’m used to that. 
But the least push of joy 
Breaks up my feet, 
And I tip, drunken. 
Let no pebble smile, 
"Twas the new liquor, 
That was all. 


Power is only pain, 
Stranded through discipline 
Till weights will hang. 
Give balm to giants, 

And they'll wilt like men. 
Give Himmaleh, 

They'll carry him! 


Certain it is that Emily Dickinson was a child of the north star and 
of the Mayflower. 

(Of Walter Pater also it has been said that his ideals were 
Spartan; austerity in clear, lucid, wind-swept thought, even when 
wrought by it to the white heat of creative emotion, but an austerity 
that came from reserve force and from no timidity or coldness or 
sterility of deep feeling. He too lived far from the equator, and was 
as different from its children as pine from palm, as Puritan from 
Cavalier, as snow from orange blossoms. ) 

Readers of Emily Dickinson’s verse may be some time in dis- 
covering that this eccentric and evasive being, this sepolte vive nun, 
is not an unnatural feminine, but genuine womanly; that Das ewig 
weibliche is recurrent and fluent in her. So strong upon her is the 
habit of studious self-concealment that we seldom get a sure straight 
sight at her inmost nature. Thus, for the most part, she hides 
her woman’s heart with more than womanly sensitiveness and reserve, 
but now and then betrays it unawares. It is detected as dark eyes are 
caught peeping through from within the lattice of the pasha’s house. 
The passer-by at the right moment can swear that inside that window. 
behind vines and veils, is a living, moving woman. The first poems 
we chanced to read seemed austere, bloodless, unimpassioned ; and we 
were on the point of calling her “Our Lady of the Snows,” but, pre- 
paring so to christen her, we detected under this marmorean opales- 
cence the flicker of a lambent tongue of flame and a glow as of a 
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hidden bed of coals. At first a line from somewhere came to mind, 
“Her breast is fit for pearls if I were but a diver”; but before a suc. 
cessful diver could have found his pearls we knew they would not 
suit—they are too pale and mild; nor diamonds either, for they are 
incapable of reticence ; they expose themselves too much, display ‘their 
light and publish all that’s in them; nor rubies, for they are too sur- 
face-red, too openly aflame. The opal is her only proper jewel, the 
opal with its pearly surface and its burning core, trying to hide a 
heart of fire under a show of being mild and colorless and cold. This 
woman should have dressed in simple white and worn a large fire. 
opal at her throat. Discovering this cryptic fire in her poems was a 
surprise like seeing a silent flash of lightning dart down a slope of 
winter moonlight; and instantly we said, “Ah, Emily, we know you 
better now.” In her northern bosom this Puritan maiden bore no 
lump of ice, no pulseless stone, no burned-out cinder, no dead ashes, 
but a true woman’s pure, warm heart, looking into the great loving- 
ness of which one must whisper reverently, “O the depth of the 
riches !” 

One thing which her biographers tell us about Emily Dickinson 
is somewhat difficult of belief. They say there was in her life no 
love sorrow, no blighted affection, no disappointment in love. If this 
be true, then she had no love experience. It may be so, but the thirty- 
five poems classified by her editors under the head of “Love” certainly 
show a deep capacity and an imagination familiar with the theme. 
However free and unentangled her affections may have been, her 
spirit is on intimate terms with the eternal masculine. Did she merely 
dream abstractly without ever tasting love in reality, or are there shy 
and veiled or unintentional confessions in and between the lines? 
Unless nearly two score poems are all make-believe, love was an Eden 
to this woman’s soul. Was it an Eden never entered, or was it a 
Paradise Lost? 

Look at her picture of a woman’s way with the letter she gets— 
running away to her room with it lest somebody see it, and locking 
the door to read it: then she reads in it how infinite she is to—well, 
never mind to whom—to “nobody that you know,” and then she 
“sighs for lack of heaven, but not the heaven the creeds bestow.” In 
the poem entitled “Renunciation” there are two who met, passed 
the sacramental hour of self-revelation which “maketh all things new,” 
then parted because their lives led opposite ways; two who now look 
beyond crucifixion to m resurrection and a “new marriage justified 
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through Calvaries of love,” to find after long parting a heaven in “the 
privilege of one another’s eyes,” and in a bridal “before the judgment- 
seat of God” with cherubim and seraphim for the familiar guests. 
Other verses also dream of the bliss of claiming one another there by 
right of the soul’s white election, with heaven’s royal seal upon a 
charter which can never know repeal while the long ages steal. 
And here is what one says who is too impatient to endure the postpone- 
ment of the hoped-for celestial reunion, 


What if I say, I will not wait? 

What if I burst the fleshly gate 
And pass escaped to thee? 

What if I file this mortal off, 

See where it hurt me—that’s enough— 
And wade in liberty? 


And elsewhere adds that if she were sure of finding him at once in 
the other world, she would toss this life away like a rind and taste 
eternity. Does not this recall what she wrote Colonel Higginson— 
“T had a friend who taught me immortality; but venturing too near, 
himself, he never returned”? And who was the man of whom she 
wrote, “I found one more, but he was not contented I be his scholar, 
so he left the land”? When Professor Fowler’s daughter had 
married Mr. Gordon L. Ford and gone away, Miss Dickinson writes 
her thus about her feelings in witnessing the ceremony: “Dear E., 
when it came, and, hidden by your veil, you stood before us all and 
made those promises, and when we kissed you and went back to our 
homes, it seemed to me translation, not any earthly thing, and if, 
a little after, you’d ridden on the wind, it would not have surprised 
me.” Again and again in her verses her imagination lives through 
the transition from girl to wife in a vivid and realistic way. In 
“Love’s Baptism” a woman contrasts her christening with her mar- 
riage, each ceremony being the giving of a name. In the first her 
baptismal name given by parents was dropped by the minister upon 
her face with water in the country church. Of that name, given with- 
out her choice, the bride says she has finished using it, 
And they can put it with my dolls, 


My childhood, and the string of spools 
I’ve finished threading too. 


Marriage is the baptism with a new name, received by a man’s gift, 
yet consciously chosen also by one who stands erect and adequate 
with power to choose or to reject and who chooses just a throne and 
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takes her name supreme, as life, hither only crescent, rounds now to 
its full and existence’s whole arc is filled up. In verses entitled “The 
Contrast” speaks the woman who, knowing the step means mutual 
risk, it may be mutual gain, knowing she may be disappointed in him 
or herself prove poorer in herself than he suspects, yet makes the 
venture and says: 
I gave myself to him, 
And took himself for pay. 


The solemn contract of a life 
Was ratified that way. 


Here is the musing of a woman who has ceded herself, finished her 
girlhood and become a wife: 


How odd the girl's life looks 
Behind this soft eclipse! 

I think that earth seems so 
To those in heaven now. 
This being comfort, then 
That other kind was pain; 
But why compare? 

I’m wife! Stop there! 


Once or twice the thought is suggested that if Emily Dickinson had 
no actual love experience, perhaps she was in sight of one. Take 
these lines, 
Within my reach! 
I could have touched ! 
I might have chanced that way! 


Soft sauntered thro’ the village, 
Sauntered as soft away! 


And put them along with these: 


At least it solaces to know 
That there exists a gold, 
Although I prove it just in time 
Its distance to behold ; 
Its far, far treasure to surmise 
And estimate the pearl 
That slipped my simple fingers through 
While just a girl at school. 


But whatever she has lost or missed she is not soured and embittered. 
She makes merry in more than one letter over her sister Vinnie’s story 
of a breach-of-promise case in which the whole evidence consisted 
of a letter which the girl herself had written in answer to one she 
always expected but never received. She was not an acidulous spin- 
ster, an unnatural man-hater, a cynic about love, but a sweet-hearted, 
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irue, and wholesome woman, immensely capable of the noblest of all 
affections, and not without deep and holy dreams of it floating about 
in her most secret soul among the subtle blisses of her conscious might- 
have-beens ; these she now and then whispers, in sly self-betrayals, to 
the only confidante she has—her portfolio—to which she sometimes 
uncovers what is kept covered from all the world besides. 

The quotations we have made by no means exhaust the love- 
dream materials she gives us. The two verses named “Apotheosis,” 
about “the fainting bee reaching late his flower,” are too dearly 
sacred to quote, and the same is true of the half-coquettish wholly 
womanly verses about “The Letter,” and the others called “Sur- 
render,” as also of the eight lines on “Possession,” which we dare not 
recite. But think of this shy woman living them out in her thoughts 
and writing them! For a last quotation on this point take a woman’s 
description of the lordly manner of the man who is proud as Lucifer 


that she is his: 
He put the belt around my life, 
I heard the buckle snap; 
And he turned away imperial, 
My lifetime folding up. 
Deliberate, as a duke would do 
A kingdom's title deed. 


We are aware that all these love poems may be proof not of fact but 
only of possibility. If she could write of marriage as she did, though 
she lived and died unwedded, then she could write of love without 
any real love chapter in her history. Others have done like things. 
Hawthorne could depict the emotions of the guilty without having 
felt such guilt himself. His wife said, “He has always seemed to me 
in his remote moods like a stray seraph who had experienced in his 
own life no evil, but by the intuition of a divine intellect saw 
and sorrowed over all evil.” Miracles of insight and creation are 
possible to the mind. We are told that when Anthony Hope wrote 
The Dolly Dialogues he had never met a grande dame, and his 
knowledge of the world of women was confined to his mother’s quiet 
rectory drawing-room, and the companionship of several demure 
elderly sisters. The gay scintillating butterflies in his book, like 
delicious Lady Dolly, were simply creatures of his vivid fancy, unas- 
sisted by either experience or observation. For ten long years he sat 
in his poor shabby little law office forgetting all about his profession, 
spinning airy romances of social intrigue that breathe the very 
bouquet of aristocratic frivolity. Never having come in contact with 
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a mondaine, he divined her by instinct, gauged her capacities, and 
knew precisely what she would say and do under any given circum- 
stances. It seems scarcely credible that imagination alone supplied 
each detail with this infallible accuracy. 

Yes, it is possible, in spite of her love poems, that Miss Dickinson 
had no love experience. A situation may be best understood and most 
glowingly portrayed from the outside. The joys of a farmer’s life 
may be most beautifully depicted by an unagricultural person; the 
pleasures of early rising magnified by a poet fond of lying late in bed; 
and the dearness of “Home, Sweet Home,” sung most touchingly 
by a homeless man. Nevertheless, reports persist in private circles 
that there was an affair of the heart in Emily D:ckinson’s life. 

It is time to turn to some of her poems. Our first taste of her 
quality was from seeing quoted here and there such bits as this: 


Presentiment is that long shadow on the lawn 
Indicative that suns go down; 

A signal to the startled grass 

That darkness is about to pass. 


And these noble lines: 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one life its aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 


Belshazzar had a letter— 
He never had but one; 
Belshazzar’s correspondent 
Concluded and begun 
In that immortal copy 
Which the conscience of us all 
Can read without its glasses 
On revelation’s wall. 


The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time, to him 
Is aristocracy. 


And this, in which she imagines what a blind person might feel and 
say about the privilege of sight. Says the blind person: 
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Were it told to me to-day 

That I might have the sky 

For mine, I tell you that my heart 
Would split, in spite of me. 


The meadows mine, the mountains mine, 
All forests, stintless stars, 

As much of noon as I could take 

With my two finite eyes? 


The motions of the dipping birds, 
The lightning’s jointed road, 

For mine, to look at when I liked?— 
The news would strike me dead! 


And this about the snake, and that instant shiver, that shock and 
constriction, that sense of suffocation we have all felt at sudden 
sight of one: 


A narrow fellow in the grass 
Occasionally rides ; 

You, may have met him—did you not? 
His notice sudden is. 


The grass divides as with a comb, 
A spotted shaft is seen ; 

And then it closes at your feet 
And opens further on. 


He likes a boggy acre, 
A floor too cool for corn. 
But when a child and barefoot, 
I more than once, at morn, 


Have passed, I thought, a whip-lash 
Unbraiding in the sun— 

When, stooping to secure it, 
It wrinkled, and was gone. 


Several of nature’s people 
I know, and they know me; 
I feel for them a transport 
Of cordiality ; 


But I never met this fellow, 
Attended or alone, 

Without a tighter breathing 
And zero at the bone. 
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And this description of the railway train: 


I like to see it lap the niiles, 
And lick the valleys up, 
And stop to feed itself at tanks, 
And then prodigious, step 
Around a pile of mountains, 
And, supercilious, peer 
In shanties by the sides of roads; 
And then a quarry pare 
To fit its sides, and crawl between, 
Complaining all the while 
In horrid hooting stanza, 
Then chase itself downhill, 
And neigh like Boanerges ; 
Then, punctual as a star, 
Stop, docile and omnipotent, 
At its own stable door. 


Keen was the joy of Emily Dickinson in nature, in the eterna! 
pageant of the seasons, and not inconsiderable was her power of 
apt and novel description. The sense of beauty is so precious a 
thing that no one is nobler by lacking it, richer by losing it, happier 
by repressing it, or injured by cultivaiing it.* Forth amid the infinite 
charm and wonder of the world God has sent some souls so sensitive 
and responsive, so capable of rapture, that for them not to feel and 
in some way utter their feelings is impossible. As well expect the 
struck bell to give forth no sound ; or the taut strings of a Stradivarius 
to be motionless and dumb when Ole Bull draws the rosined bow 
across them: as well forbid “the mountain pines to wag their high 
tops and to make a noise when they are fretted with the gusts of 
heaven.” Gradgrind and Peter Bell, the yellow primrose man, have 
no better right to standing room upon this prosy planet than have 
the poets whose delicate senses flush in ruddy response to every pleas- 
ure-giving touch and palpitate with instant admiration at every fine 
achievement of the Maker who is himself the great xormrys. He who 
splendors the universe with beauty, and decorates earth and heaven 
with flowers and rainbows, and softens the grim rocks with vines and 
mosses, and by the lure of sunsets lifts our eyes above the plowed 
ground, has created in his own image and likeness some sensitive 
children whose nerves quiver and whose pulses shake when down in 
the dell Pan’s pipes are sounding and all the creatures of the woods 
dance to the dainty measures; whose keen appreciation magnifies the 
smallest things as with a microscope, and whom delight often visits 
upon tiny wings. When the right season summons, when all nature is 
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a chorus choir, when on every side rapturous birds sing loud and 
demure little birds sing low, human singers have no duty to be silent, 
though their strain be only some short swallow-flight of song, 
brief and repetitious as Tennyson’s little bird which has but one 
small passage of few notes and sings it o’er and o’er through all the 
changes of a summer’s day. The poet’s song is as lawful as that of 
the lark trying to translate the sky into terms, or the nightingale 
telling what the evening means, or the overbubbling bobolink explain- 
ing what it is to be a winged ecstasy. What means the old myth 
about Memnon’s statue giving forth music when touched by the sun- 
rise, except that the spectacle of morning is = enough to make 
even a graven image sing? 

Emily Dickinson paid God the hemnege of worshiping him 
through admiration of his handiwork which she interpreted to others. 
She curiously counts 

How many notes there be 
In the new robin’s ecstasy 
Among astonished boughs! 
How many trips the tortoise makes! 


How many cups the bee partakes! 
That debauchee of dews. 


Dips the sunset in a cup, 

Reckons the morning’s flagons up, 
And tells how deep the dew; 

Measures how far the morning leaps, 

And asks what time the weaver sleeps 
Who weaves the breadths of blue. 


She knows the precise time when the bird chorister wakes up his 
choir and softly starts the morning concert in the leafy loft: 


At half-past three a single bird 
Unto a silent sky 

Propounded but a single term 
Of cautious melody. 


She further narrates what happened at sunrise: 


I'll tell you how the sun rose, 
A ribbon at a time, 
The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 
The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 
Then I said softly to myself, 
“That must have been the Sun !" 
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The departing day seems to her homely fancy like a careless house- 
keeper who has left things in a litter and is called after to come back 
and finish her work: 


She sweeps with many-colored brooms, 
And leaves the shreds behind ; 

O, housewife in the evening West, 
Come back and dust the pond! 

You dropped a purple ravelling in, 
You dropped an amber thread ; 

And now you've littered all the East 
With duds of emerald! 


She watched the bluebirds’ coming, learned the date of hyacinth and 
golden-rod, she overheard “the state affairs of birds, the lore of dawn 
and dusk,” all that “the wind said in the treetops—fine, unfathomed 
things” which set themselves to language and to rhythm in her brain. 
She thinks the lily, possibly, the most captivating of floral forms, 
and feels chagrined for Solomon that he could not compare with it 
in glory: Jesus, it seems, was enthralled by the lily and she herself 
is so in love with it, she says, that if she were sure no one was 
looking she might make those advances of which in after life she 
would repent. 

Of one of the earliest and lowliest of summer’s harbingers she 
says: “The dandelion’s pallid tube astonishes the grass, and then 
uplifts a signal bud, and then a shouting flower—the proclamation 
of the sun that sepulture is o’er.” To her the spring is nature’s 
annual reply to Nicodemus’s mystification over the new birth; and the 
robin is a Gabriel in humble circumstances, whose springtime note is 
a trump of zesurrection to buried flowers; his dress denotes him as 
belonging to the working classes; he has the punctuality of a New 
England farmer, a small but sturdy residence, and a self-denying 
household. Compare her descriptive art with that of Aldrich. This 
is his stanza: 

Hark! ’tis the bluebird’s venturous strain, 
High on the old fr aged elm at the gate— 

Sweet-voiced, valiant on the swaying bough, 
Akert, elate, 

Dodging the fitful spits of snow ; 


New England’s poet laureate 
Telling us spring has come again. 


And these are hers, far less hackneyed and having a certain breeziness, 
an informal bluff camaraderie: 
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Before you thought of spring 
Except as a surmise, 

You see, God bless his suddenness, 
A fellow in the skies 

Of independent hues, 

A little weather-worn, 

Inspiriting habiliments 

Of indigo and brown. 

With specimens of song, 

As if for you to choose, 

Discretion in the interval, 

With gay delays he goes 

To some superior tree 

Without a single leaf, 

And shouts for joy to nobody 

But his seraphic self! 


Very apt are her lines about that fearless militant and hardy visitor, 
the blue jay, playfellow of snow squalls and evergreens; 


No brigadier throughout the year 
So civic as the jay. 

A neighbor and a warrior too, 
With shrill felicity 

Pursuing winds that censure us, 
A February day. 

The brother of the universe 
Is never blown away. 


For a contrast illustrating not only how en rapport she is with the 
vital gladness of nature, but how she catches character and distin- 
guishes quality in nature’s various children, take her characterization 
of “that confiding prodigal, the blissful oriol” : 


So drunk, he disavows it 
With badinage divine; 
So dazzling we mistake him 
For an alighting mine. 

A pleader, a dissembler, 
An epicure, a thief— 
Betimes an oratorio, 
An ecstasy in chief; 
The splendor of a Burmah, 
The meteor of birds, 
Departing like a pageant 
Of ballads and of bards. 


Of her description of the humming bird in eight brilliant meteoric 
lines Colonel Higginson says that nothing in literature so condenses 
into a few words that gorgeous atom of flashing life and fire: 
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A route of evanescence 
With a revolving wheel ; 

A resonance of emerald, 
A rush of cochineal ; 

And every blossom on the bush 
Adjusts its tumbled head— 
The mail from Tunis, probably, 
An easy morning's ride. © 


Doubtless those lines express as well as words can the bit of color, 
blurred by swiftness, the whirr of darting motion, the instantaneous 
dive and onset which probes and jostles the flowers, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye is gone again ; in one same moment visitor and absentee, 
coincidence of advent and alibi. 

The following bit is counted among her best by her chosen 
critic, because of its “singular felicity of phrase and an aerial lift 
that bears the ear upward with the bee it traces”: 


The nearest dream recedes unrealized. 
The heaven we chase, 

Like the June bee 

Before the schoolboy, 

Invites the race, 

Stoops to an easy clover, 
Dips—evades—teases—deploys— 
Then to the royal clouds 

Lifts his light primace, 

Heedless of the boy 

Staring bewildered at the mocking sky. 


The half-sacred but wholly buoyant merriment, with which she drinks 
the sunlight and the air, exults in these characteristic verses : 


I taste a liquor never brewed 
From tankards scooped in pear! ; 

Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol! 


Inebriate of air am I, 
And debauchee of dew, 

Reeling, through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue. 


When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the fox-glove’s door, 

When butterflies renounce their drams, 
I shall but drink the more! 


Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 

To see this little tippler 
Leaning against the sun! 
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In her solemn and stately fancy Indian summer is the final sacra- 
ment of summer days, the rite of extreme unction to the season, 
a kind of last communion in the haze, while softly through the altered 
air hurries a timid leaf. And quickly after come the beclouded days, 


when 


The sky is low, the clouds are mean, 
A traveling flake of snow 

Across a barn or through a rut 
Debates if it will go; 

And a narrow wind complains all day 

How some one treated him. 


In four lines she tersely sketches November’s icy advent: 


A few incisive mornings, 
A few ascetic eves— 

Gone Mr. Bryant’s goldenrod, 
And Mr. Thomson’s sheaves. 


She notes that there is no dread or pain in vegetation’s end: 


Apparently with no surprise 
To any happy flower, 

The frost beheads it at its play 
In accidental power. 

The blond assassin passes on, 
The sun proceeds unmoved 

To measure off another day 
For an approving God. 


She tells us how softly the summer sometimes departs: 


As imperceptibly as grief 

The summer lapsed away, 

Too imperceptible at last 

To seem like perfidy. 

And thus without a wing 

Or service of a keel, 

Our summer made her light escape 
Into the beautiful. 


And this is her account of the dead summer’s obsequies: 


It was a short procession— 
The bobolink was there, 
An aged bee addressed us, 
And then we knelt in prayer. 
We trust that she was willing; 
We ask that we may be. 
Summer, sister, seraph, 
Let us go with thee! 
{In the name of the bee, 
And of the butterfly, 
And of the breeze. Amen! 
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Nature’s wilder and rougher moods shook all her nerves and shocked 
her with a kind of awful pleasure. This is her “Thunderstorm” : 


The wind begun to rock the grass 
With threatening tunes and low; 
He flung a menace at the earth, 
A menace at the sky. 


The leaves unhooked themselves from trees 
And started all abroad ; 

The dust did scoop itself like hands 
And throw away the road. 


The wagons quickened on the streets, 
The thunder hurried slow; 

The lightning showed a yellow beak 
And then a livid claw. 


The birds put up the bars to nests, 
The cattle fled to barns; 

There came one drop of giant rain, 
And then, as if the hands 


That held the dams had parted hold, 
The waters wrecked the sky 

That overlooked my father’s house, 
Just quartering a tree. 


Not unlike this is another “Storm”: 


It sounded as if the streets were running, 
And then the streets stood still. 

Eclipse was all we could see at the window, 
And awe was all we could feel. 

By and by the boldest stole out of his covert, 
To see if time was there. 

Nature was in her beryl apron, 
Mixing fresher air. 


Religion in Emily Dickinson’s poetry and letters fills a con- 
siderable space. Her childhood was under that regime of which 
Lowell said, “New England was all meetinghouse when I was grow- 
ing up.” The church and its services held a central place and 
dominated the life of the town. Interest in preaching was great. 
In womanhood she writes of her memories of the old meetinghouse 
where she used to fall “asleep with the bumblebees and the Lord 
God of Elijah.” From Mount Holyoke Seminary the boarding- 
school miss of seventeen writes her brother: “Professor Smith 
preached here last Sabbath, and such sermons I never heard in my 
life. We were all charmed with him and dreaded to have him close.” 
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From Amherst, at twenty-one, also, in a letter to Austin Dickinson: 
“We had such a splendid sermon from Professor Park: I never heard 
anything like it, and don’t expect to again till we stand before the 
great white throne and he reads from the book, the Lamb’s book. 
The students and chapel people all came to our church, and it was 
very full, and so still the buzzing of a fly would have boomed like a 
cannon. And when it was all over and that wonderful man sat down, 
people stared at each other, and looked wan and wild, as if they had 
seen a spirit, and wondered they had not died.” The young woman 
of twenty-three one autumn Sunday afternoon wrote Dr. Holland 
and wife: “The minister to-day—not our own minister—preached 
about death and judgment, and what would become of those (mean- 
ing brother Austin and me) who behaved improperly ; and, somehow, 
the sermon scared me, and father and Vinnie looked very solemn, 
as if the whole was true, and I would not for worlds have them 
know that it troubled me; but I longed to come to you and tell you 
all about it, and learn how to be better. He preached such an awful 
sermon, though, that I didn’t much think I should ever see you again 
until the Judgment Day, and then you wouldn’t speak to me, accord- 
ing to his story. The subject of perdition seemed to please him. It 
seems very solemn to me.” One sermon about this time appears to 
have taken practical effect on this young woman, for on Monday 
morning she solemnly resolved she would be sensible, so she “wore 
thick shoes, and thought of Dr. Humphrey and the moral law.” 
Another letter says: “The loveliest sermon I ever heard was about 
the disappoiniment of Jesus in Judas. It was told like a mortal 
story of intimate young men. I suppose no surprise we can have 
will be so sick as that one.” One or two allusions make us think she 
heard some preaching about as dry and innutritious as that of O. W. 
Holmes’s father, of whom one of his deacons said, “He fed us sawdust 
with a spoon.” Occasionally we have a glimpse of the religious life 
of the village like this: “There is what is called an ‘awakening’ in 
the church, and I know of no choicer ecstasy than to see Mrs. —— 
roll out in crape every morning, I suppose to intimidate antichrist ; 
at least it would have that effect on me.” She did not always go to 
meeting; in the last twenty years of her life she went nowhere. 
Some time in those years she wrote: 
Some keep the Sabbath going to church ; 
I keep it staying at home; 


With a bobolink for a chorister, 
And an orchard for a dome. 
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God preaches—a noted Clergyman— 
And the sermon is never long; 
So instead of getting to heaven at last, 
I’m going all along. 
Sometimes she criticises the preachers : 


He preached upon “breadth” till it argued him narrow—~ 
The broad are too broad to define— 

And of “truth” until it proclaimed him a liar— 
The truth never flaunted a sign. 


Simplicity fied from his counterfeit presence 
As gold the pyrites would shun. 
What confusion would cover the innocent Jesus 
To meet so enabled a man! 

Her own religious life is indubitably real, and no more eccentric than 
the rest of her. Her mind is independent and her attitude fearless 
but deeply reverent. The girl of sixteen says: “I have perfect con- 
fidence in God and his promises, and yet I feel that the world holds 
a predominant place in my affections.” The girl of twenty: “God 
is here, looking into my very soul to see if I think right thoughts. 
Yet I am not afraid, for I try to be right and good; and he knows 
every one of my struggles. He looks very glorious, and everything 
bright seems dull beside him; and I don’t dare look directly at him 
for fear I shall die.” Here is one of her struggles. She was dis- 
appointed in some dear wish by a duty which she was tempted to put 
aside for the sake of a pleasure, and she writes: “O, I struggled with 
great temptation, and it cost me much of denial; but in the end I 
conquered—not a glorious victory, where you hear the rolling drum, 
but a kind of helpless victory, with faintest music, weary soldiers, no 
waving flag nor long, loud shout. I have read of Christ’s temptations, 
and how they were like our own, only he didn’t sin. I wondered if 
one was like mine, and whether he got angry. I couldn’t make up 
my mind; do you think he ever did? . . . What shall we do, 
my darling, when trial grows more and more, when the dim lone 
light expires, and it’s dark, so very dark, and we wander and know 
not where, and cannot get out of the forest. Whose is the hand 
to help us and guide us forever? They talk of a ‘Jesus of Nazareth’— 
will you tell me if it be he?” 

At twenty-one she writes a schoolmate: “We are very small, 
A——. I think we grow still smaller—this tiny insect life the portal 
to another; it seems strange indeed. I’m afraid we are all unworthy, 
yet we shall ‘enter in.” And then follows this enigmatic confession : 
“The shore is safer, A——-, but I love to buffet the sea. I can count 
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the bitter wrecks in these pleasant waters, but O, I love the danger! 
You are learning control and firmness. Christ Jesus will love you 
more. I’m afraid he don’t love me any!” Speaking of her friends, 
she says: “I hope no change or time will blight these loves of ours. 
I would bear them all in my arms to my home in the glorious heaven 
and say, ‘Here am I, my Father, and those whom thou hast given 
me” If the life which is to come is better than dwelling here, and 
angels are there, and our friends are glorified, need we fear to go 
when spirits beyond await us?” She believed, she said, “the love of 
God could be so taught as not to seem like bears.” Dr. Holland’s 
prayer at family worship gave her a feeling of sunshine and warmth, 
and made her think “that God must be a Friend; that is a different 
God.” Perhaps she was thinking of the prayers of some people who, as 
she described it, “address an eclipse, which they call father,” mean- 
ing, we judge, that there seemed nothing near, direct, or intimate in it, 
no face-to-face communion. She was impressed that Dr. Holland 
was on simple, confiding, childlike terms with the Father in heaven. 
In a brilliant letter to Samuel Bowles (of the Springfield Republican) 
she refers to the somewhat oppressive stateliness of the resurrection 
life as described by the clergy, thus: “To the natural man bumblebees 
would seem an improvement, and a spicing of birds, but far be it 
from me to impugn such majestic tastes. Our pastor says we are a 
‘worm.’ Do you think we shall ‘see God’? Can you think of Abraham 
strolling with him in genial promenade?” “They say that God is 
everywhere, yet we always think of him as something of a recluse.” 
Mrs. Bowles sent her one Christmas a little book containing selec- 
tions from Theodore Parker. Emily, sending her thanks, adds: “I 
never read before anything that Mr. Parker wrote. I heard that he was 
‘poison.’ TI like this poison very well. Brother Austin stayed from 
service yesterday afternoon, and I found him reading my Christmas 
gift. I wish the ‘faith of the fathers’ didn’t wear brogans and carry 
blue umbrellas.” As life goes on she learns something of its trag- 
edies, and sometimes doubt, like a mosquito, buzzes around her faith, 
but there is nowhere even a momentary approach to the feeling of 
poor Teufelsdréckh’s words in Sartor Resartus: “I ended by living 
in a continual indefinite pining fear—tremulous, pusillanimous, appre- 
hensive of I knew not what. It seemed as if all things in the heavens 
above and the earth beneath would hurt me; as if the heavens and the 
earth were but boundless jaws of a devouring monster, wherein I, 
palpitating, lay waiting to be devoured.” 
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Living a sheltered life, believing in good and not in evil, she 
had the fearlessness of an innocent child. The woman of forty tells 
Colonel Higginson: “When much in the woods, as a little girl, I was 
told that the snake would bite me, that I might pick a poisonous 
flower or goblins kidnap me; but I went along and met no one but 
angels, who were far shyer of me than I could be of them, so | 
haven’t that confidence in fraud and expectation of evil which many 
exercise.” She doesn’t seem to be much troubled by the devil. She 
had been warned of his attacks, but writes her cousin: “I read in a 
tremendous Book about an ‘enemy,’ and armed a fort to scatter him 
away. The time has passed and years have come, and yet not any 
‘Satan.’ I think he must be making war upon some other nation.” 
She says her heart is a place “where the wicked cease from troubling.” 
Sometimes without the least disposition to distrust, she wishes for 
greater certainty : 

This timid life of evidence keeps pleading “I don’t know.” 
The house of supposition, 
The glimmering frontier 


That skirts the acres of perhaps, 
To me shows insecure. 


To Miss Whitney, an old friend, she writes: “You are like God. We 
pray to him, and he answers, ‘No.’ Then we pray to him to rescind 
the ‘no,’ and he don’t answer at all. Yet ‘Seek and ye shall find’ 
is the boon of faith.” She has spiritual certitudes enough. She is 
sure that when it is too late for man to help us it is early yet for God, 
and when creation is impotent we still have prayer, which 
Is the little implement 
Through which men reach 
Where presence is denied them. 
They fling their speech 
By means of it in God’s ear; 
If, then, he hear, 


That sums the apparatus 
Comprised in prayer. 


She cannot doubt the perpetuity of existence: “The only home we 
know is consciousness” ; and “‘no vacillating God ignited this abode to 
put it out.” One poem says: 

I cannot see my soul, but know ‘tis there; 


Nor ever saw his house or furniture 
Who has invited me with him to dwell. 


But she consults what raiment will honor him the most when she 
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becomes his guest, desiring to “be adequately dressed,” to have the 
wedding garment on. Another poem has this similar utterance: 


I never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven ; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 


Some of her thoughts about heaven are given in a letter which the 
woman of twenty-six wrote on a summer Sunday evening: “Don’t 
tell, dear Mrs. Holland, but, wicked as I am, I read my Bible, and 
in it as I read to-day, I found a verse like this, where friends should 
‘go no more out’; and there were ‘no tears,’ and I wished as I sat 
down to-night that we were there—not here—and that wonderful 
world had commenced, which makes such promises, and I were by 
your side, with the ‘hundred and forty and four thousand’ (chatting 
pleasantly, yet not disturbing us). And I’m half tempted to take 
my seat in that paradise of which the good man writes, and begin 
forever and ever now. My only sketch of heaven is a large, blue sky, 
bluer and larger than the biggest I have seen in June, and in it are 
my friends—all of them, every one of them—those who are with me 
now, and those who were ‘parted’ as we walked, and ‘snatched up to 
heaven.’ If roses had not faded, and frosts had never come, and one 
had not fallen here and another there whom I could not waken, 
there were no need of other heaven than this one below, and if 
God had been here this summer and seen the things I saw—I guess 
he would think his upper paradise superfluous. Don’t tell him, though, 
for the world; for, after all he’s said about it, I should like to see 
what he was building for us with no hammer, and no stone, and no 
journeyman either. Pardon my sanity, Mrs. Holland, in a world 
insane, and love me if you will, for I had rather be loved than to be 
called a king in earth or a lord in heaven.” 

Patient submission and trust have place in various verses such as 


these : 
I reason, earth is short, 
And anguish absolute, 
And many hurt; 
But what of that? 


I reason that in heaven, 
Somehow, it will be even, 
Some new equation given. 
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I shall know why, when time is over, 
And I have ceased to wonder why; 
Christ will explain each separate anguish 

In the fair schoolroom of the sky. 


He will tell me what Peter promised, 
And I, for wonder at his woe, 
I shal! forget the drop of anguish 
That scalds me now, that scalds me now. 


Another day, in a naive mixture of playfulness and trust, she intimates 
her willingness to have God keep the secrets of the skies till he sees 
fit to reveal them : 


The skies can’t keep their secret ! 
They tell it to the hills, 

The hills just tell the orchards, 
And they the daffodils. 


A bird, by chance, that goes that way, 
Soft overheard the whole. 

If I should bribe that little bird, 
Who knows but she would teil? 


I think I won’t, however; 
It’s finer not to know. 

So keep your secret, Father! 
I would not, if I could, 

Know what the sapphire fellows do 
In your new-fashioned world. 


Here is the voice of holy aspiration. Among the flowers that turn 
their faces ever to the sun—daisies, sunflowers, heliotropes—she looks 
up to whom but God ?—and says: 


We are the flowers, Thou the sun! 
Forgive us if as days decline 
We nearer steal to thee! 


In the lines prompted by the stories in the Book of Martyrs, beginning: 


Read, sweet, how others strove, 
Till we are stouter, 


we have a glimpse of a strenuous spiritual life. And an intensity 
as of a hunted and helpless soul is in this abrupt, breathless, and 


exigent appeal : 


At least to pray is left, is left. 
O Jesus! In the air 

I know not which thy chamber is— 
I’m knocking everywhere. 
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Thou stirrest earthquake in the South, 
And maelstrom in the sea; 

Say, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
Hast thou no arm for me? 


She speaks of “that sheltering passage, ‘who loved us and gave him- 
self for us,’” and believes that death and resurrection will carry us 


past midnight, past the morning star, past sunrise to the day when 
we will be identified and know as we are known. At the end of our 
route Eternity waves a white flag, signaling us to come on, and from 
the excellent heaven “the face of our old neighbor, God,” smiles 
hospitable welcome. We add three verses on “Immortality” : 


This world is not conclusion ; 
A sequel stands beyond, 
Invisible as music, 
But positive as sound. 


It beckons and it baffles; 
Philosophies don’t know, 

And through a riddle at the last 
Sagacity must go. 


To prove it puzzles scholars ; 
To gain it men have worn 

Contempt of generations 
And crucifixion borne. 

If we had not her letters, but only her verses, some things in them 
would make us feel that, whatever else she may have been, a normal 
and healthy human being she surely was not. For one sign, she 
interviews grim things with unnatural composure. She would shake 
hands with a skeleton as calmly as if his hard fingers were soft and 
warm with flesh. In much that she wrote she is death’s familiar. 
More than any writer we know her imagination visits among the 
buried people; she was unduly intimate with them, kept fancying how 
they were getting on through the moldy years down under the 
marble and under the sod, roomed with them, one might say, in 
their narrow apartments: and all this in a matter-of-fact sort of 
way without horror, as in dreams one sees and does the strangest 
things without any feeling of strangeness. She seems like a somnam- 
bulist in a churchyard, entering vaults and lying down on the shelves 
like a recumbent marble saint; and the unaccountable thing is that to 
her there is nothing ghastly or uncanny in all this. It is hard to 
keep from saying that it is not in woman nature to be so incapable 
of shudder and shiver; that in maidenhood or womanhood some acci- 
dent befell this writer—somehow, somewhere, she must have had a 
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blow that tipped her so that her mind, while acute and preternaturally 
cool, was never quite plumb after that. Of all poets that ever wrote 
of death and the dead, none talked of them in such a way as she. 
She is not haunted by Poe’s sense of “the dishonor of the grave,” 
nor is there any “smell of the charnel house” in what she writes, 
Ruskin in his youth indulged in metrical effusions, most of them 
dating from Christ Church College, Oxford, and pervaded by weird 
thoughts and a grim churchyardy aspect. They were made into a 
little volume in 1850, a copy of which recently brought over two 
hundred dollars, in London. We speak heresy, but the truth: Emily 
Dickinson’s are worth more than Ruskin’s. Hers are not melancholy 
or gruesome. She has nothing to do with ghouls, goblins, and ghosts 
in graveyards, but only with the dear blessed buried people, whose 
lot she no way bewails. The tomb is a closet the sexton keeps the 
key to, where he puts up our bodies on the shelf, like quaint or broken 
porcelain cups discarded by the housewife. She thinks of the grave 
as a snug harbor from storms. Hear her: 

The clouds their backs together laid, 

The north began to push, 

The forests galloped till they fell, 

The lightning skipped like mice; 

The thunder crumbled like a stuff— 

How good to be safe in tombs, 


Where nature’s temper cannot reach, 
Nor vengeance ever comes! 


A similar thought is this: 


Some too fragile for winter winds 
The thoughtful grave incloses; 

Never the treasures in her nest 
The cautious grave exposes. 


Who but Emily Dickinson would ever have written this ?— 


I died for beauty, but was scarce 
Adjusted in the tomb 

When one who died for truth was laid 

In an adjoining room. 


He questioned softly why I failed. 

“For beauty,” I replied. 
“And I for truth—the two are one— 
We brethren are,” he said. 


And so as kinsmen met a-night, 
We talked between the rooms, 

Until the moss had reached our lips 

And covered up our names. 
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Who that has noticed the ineffably sweet submissiveness which smiles 
often on the faces of the dead can fail to feel the tender felicity 
of the phrase which speaks of them as “the meek members of the 
resurrection”? ‘Toward some of them she (but not she alone) has 
thoughts of self-reproach, and knows the pang of offering appreciation 
too late: 
I went to thank her, but she slept, 
Her bed a funneled stone, 
With nosegays at the head and foot, 
That travelers had thrown 


Who went to thank her; 
But she slept. 


Funeral and burials are sacred and lofty ceremonials to her. She 
feels the dignity of death and of that solemn pageant which moves 
along at the end of every life, so that none can pass pompless away ; 
the lowliest career wending its way to that important day when the 
world will step deferentially aside to let the stately retinue go by to 
the inviolable keep and donjon under ground. She is half awestruck, 
half elated at the eclat of that short potential stir, that illustrious 
bustle each can make but once, when borne to the tomb at man’s 
expense to be borne out of it by and by at God’s. Witness this 
“Country Burial”: 
Ample make this bed. 
Make this bed with awe; 


In it wait till judgment break 
The excellent and fair. 


Be its mattress straight, 
Be its pillow round; 

Let no sunrise’s yellow noise 
Interrupt this ground. 


Listen to the jubilance of this song over a funeral entering the 
cemetery : 
As a train went through a burial gate, 
A bird broke forth and sang, 
And trilled, and quivered, and shook his throat 
Till all the churchyard rang; 
And then adjusted his little notes, 
And bowed and sang again. 
Doubtless he thought meet for him 
To say good-by to men. 


She cheers us with the reflection that time will still gurgle on, and 
morn will beam and noon will burn, and birds will build as early and 
bees will bustling go, when we as well as she have withdrawn from 
earthly enterprises and are gone: 
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"Tis sweet to know that stocks will stand 
When we with daisies lie, 
That commerce will continue 
And trades as briskly fly. 
It makes the parting tranquil 
And keeps the soul serene, 
That gentlemen as sprightly 
Will conduct the pleasing scene. 


Some of her verses anticipate her own death. Knowing it must come, 
she made her soul familiar with life’s extremity : 


That at the last it should not be 
A novel agony ; 

But she and Death, acquainted, 
Meet tranquilly as friends, 
Salute and pass without a hint, 
And there the matter ends. 


When she had definitely read her own death sentence, and reviewed 
it to see that she made no mistake as to probable date and manner, 
she wrote: 
I have not told my garden yet, 
Lest that should conquer me; 


I have not quite the strength now 
To break it to the bee. 


I will not name it in the street, 
For shops would stare that I, 

So shy, so very ignorant, 
Should have the face to die. 


The hillsides must not know it, 
Where I have rambled so, 

Nor tell the loving forests 
The day that I shall go, 


Nor lisp it at the table, 
Nor heedless by the way 

Hint that within the riddle 
One will walk to-day. 


So far as is known, she left few post-mortem requests, but here is one: 


If I shouldn’t be alive 
When the robins come, 
Give the one in red cravat 

A memorial crumb. 


If I couldn’t thank you, 


Being just asleep, 
You will know I'm trying 


With my granite lip! 
Something almost majestic is in the dignified poise with which this 
wee woman fronts the most awful sublimities of time and eternity. 
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There is no fear in her. She says she is not afraid and shows it—not 
of life, since it is that which holds her in one or more existences at 
Deity’s decree ; nor of Death, since he is but the porter of her Father’s 
lodge, or the hired man to let down the bars for the tired flocks to 
come in under the shepherd’s care to the securest fold, their wander- 
ings done, their bleatings at an end; nor of resurrection and its crown 
upon her brow, any more than the east is afraid to have the morning 
touch its forehead. A marble headstone is only “a Carrara guidepost.” 
Her body is a “little Alban house,” with windows shut down so close 
the spirit cannot see; but she expects to be let out “some gala day.” 
Seeing a hint, a clue, in the chrysalis, and feeling in herself an 
aptitude for flight which would entitle even a worm presently to 
wide meadows and easy sweeps of sky, she exclaims: 
My cocoon is too tight for me, 
I’m feeling for the air; 
A dim capacity for wings 
Degrades the dress I wear. 
The wonder is that with only her tiny feet for grappling irons she 
should have stayed so long like a captive balloon anchored to this earth. 
She had spiritual buoyancy enough to float her out of sight. Hear 
this: 
I never hear the word “escape” 
Without a quicker blood, 


A sudden expectation, 
A flying attitude. 


I never hear of prisons broad, 
By soldiers battered down, 
But I tug childish at my bars, 
Only to fail again. 
Her thought is that the departing soul sets sail with exultation, puts 
to sea “past the houses, past the headlands,” out to vast eternity; 
elate with “the divine intoxication of the first league out from land.” 
We are unaware that any other poet has written so much in detail 
of death and its accessories. She does not tell us of what small 
personage she wrote these lines: 
She died—this was the way she died: 
When all her breath was done, 
She took up her simple wardrobe 
And started for the sun. 
Her little figure at the gate 
The angels must have spied, 


Since I could never find her 
Upon this mortal side. 
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Nor does she tell us whose first death-anniversary she marked with 

these lines: 

Went up a year this evening, 
I recollect it well; 

Cheerful as to the village, 
Tranquil as to repose, 

Chastened as to the chapel, 
This humble tourist rose. 

Did not talk of returning, 
Alluded to no time 

When, were the gales propitious, 
We might look for him. 


Nor does she hint whose dying it is she thus describes: 


We waited while she passed ; 

It was a narrow time; 
Too jostled were our souls to speak; 
At length the notice came. 


She mentioned and forgot ; 
Then lightly as a reed 
Bent to the water, shivered scarce, 
Consented, and was dead. 



















And we, we placed the hair, 
And drew the head erect; 
And then an awful leisure was 

Our faith to regulate. 


And then comes the hard necessary business of the next day: 


The bustle in a house 
The morning after death 

Is solemnest of industries 

Enacted upon earth; 


The sweeping up the heart, 

And putting love away 
We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity. 





Emily Dickinson died in 1886 at the age of fifty-six. The funeral 
was tenderly conformed to her sensitive tastes. She abhorred a 
hearse; so her body was carried by human hands all the way to its 
resting place. It was not a heavy load. She hated to see a funeral 
passing along the noisy, inattentive, disrespectful public street; so 
the casket was not taken on the street, but was carried across lawns 
from one yard into the next till the cemetery was thus reached. And 
the slight, light body was laid to rest with “the meek members of 
the resurrection.” 
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THE ARENA 


WHAT IS THE AGE OF AN ANNUAL CONFERENCE? 


Tus is not an idle question. Nor would it seem difficult of answer. 
Yet different answers have been given. The Discipline says ({ 36), 
“The traveling preachers shall be organized by the Genera] Conference 
into Annual Conferences.” Is there any other body except the General 
Conference authorized to institute or form Annual Conferences? We 
know of none. In the early years of the church, it is true, matters were 
somewhat irregular. The undivided Methodist itineracy held many Con- 
ferences in various localities as the convenience of the preachers demanded, 
but no measure was passed until a majority of all had given it sanction. 
The first of these informal assemblies was convened by Thomas Rankin 
in Philadelphia, July 14, 1773, but that did not constitute it a Philadelphia 
Annual Conference. In the next eleven years seventeen Conferences 
were held, and up to 1792 there had been about forty. In that year one 
was held in New England, at Lynn, but there was no New England Con- 
ference formed at that time. There was a very memorable Conference in 
Baltimore at Christmas in 1784, when the M. E. Church was organized, but 
the Baltimore Annual Conference was not formed at that time. ‘here 
was a Conference in New York city in 1788, but it would not be correct to 
say that the New York Annual Conference began its existence then. 
The two hundred Conferences, more or less, held prior to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1796 were District Conferences, so named in 1792, com- 
posed of several circuits, “not fewer than three nor more than twelve,” the 
Discipline says. They had no special or exact and settled boundaries, and 
but loosely resembled the Annual Conference of the present day. Bodies 
by this name, with geographical titles and modern constituents, came first 
into being in 1796, when the Genera] Conference ordained that the whole 
territory of the church should be divided into six parts, one yearly or 
Annual Conference to be held in each part. Their names were the New 
England, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Virginia, South Carolina, and Western. 
We need not give the boundaries which the General Conference laid down 
for these bodies thus first named and limited. We are not aware of any 
valid grounds on which it can be claimed that definite local Annual] Con- 
ferences existed prior to this date. In 1800 a seventh Conference was 
formed, the New York, taken mainly from the territory which for the 
previous quadrennium had been called the New England, stretching from 
the Hudson to the Atlantic. In accordance, therefore, with what would 
appear manifest facts, the New York Conference dates its existence from 
1800 and counts its last session the 110th. The New England Conference 
also dates its existence from 1796, but, inasmuch as no session was held 
that year subsequent to the General Conference in October, it reckons its 
last session the 113th. But the Philadelphia Conference counts its last 
session the 122d, and the Baltimore Conference counts its last session 
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the 125th. We do not understand this mode of reckoning. It seems 
to us that some member of one of those Conferences should explain on what 
grounds they consider it legitimate. By what process of reasoning 
can it be shown that the Baltimore Conference was formally and finally 
constituted in 1784, and the Philadelphia in 1787? To us it seems that 
they are precisely as old as the New England, and only four years earlier 
than the New York. This is not a matter of sentiment or imagination or 
local loyalty and pride, but of historic verity and piain mathematica) 
reckoning. Which is right, the New York and New England calculation, 
or the Baltimore and Philadelphia? Let the church decide, when the argu. 
ments are all in. JAMES Munsee. 
Malden, Massachusetts. 





MOHAMMED OR CHRIST? 


“A MussuLMAn hates a pig as a Christian ought to hate sin,” and a 
true Mussulman hates idolatry with a passion scarcely less intense. 
Springing up when Christianity had retrograded almost to the leve] of 
the idolatry from which its conquests had been made, God permitted the 
shrewd Mohammed to become a scourge among the idolatrous nations 
as he had permitted Nebuchadnezzar to purge the Jews of idolatry. islam 
became supreme in western Asia, eastern Europe, and northern Africa, 
but its conquests and influence extended far beyond, even over all Asia. 
For more than a thousand years India has been one of its principal battle 
grounds. Wave after wave of blood and fire has swept over this land, 
always accompanied by uncompromising hatred for idols and everywhere 
giving a fair conception of the true God. Possibly no religionist feels 
himself God-directed more than the Mussulman, and none has gone to 
greater trouble and endured more hardships of nature than its zealous 
preacher. He has accomplished wonders, and not by the sword only. 
High ideals, zealous life, earnest purpose—these have earned it an influ- 
ence where the sword could not. When the final reckoning day shall come 
we may find that Mohammed held as great a commission as did the Roman 
Church in the darkest ages of the past. Both were to real Christianity 
as the dawn to the midday sun. But the dawn is not the sunlight. It 
permits us to see but dimly and with a false, distorted vision. Moham- 
medanism is not Christianity and never can be. It accepts Christ as 
prophet and patriarch and even as the greatest, placing him above Abra- 
ham and Moses and every name revered by Jews and Mohammedans alike, 
but it denies his divinity and gives him no place in God’s plan of salvation. 
Mohammedan India would be no better than Mohammedan Turkey or 
Moroceo. If Christianity is to take India’s millions, it must wrest them 
not from Hinduism but from Mohammedanism. Hinduism cannot bear the 
light of literature, science, and invention. It has within itself a thousand 
seeds of decay and can hold seriously to none of the tenets of the past; all 
is changing, and changing to belief in one God or belief in no God. ‘The 
Hinduism of to-day is hardly the same we fought twenty years ago, and 
is not what we shal] meet a decade hence. It is fighting a running, a 
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josing battle, and is compelled to hunt new and shrewd apologies for its 
every tenet of belief. It has three goals ahead: infidelity, Mohammedan- 
ism, Christianity—and its best votaries cannot yet say where it will pitch 
its latest tent. Cam you? You are a factor in the right solution of this 
important question. For India, shall it be Mohammed or Christ? 

Let me tell] you something of the battle from my own viewpoint. 
Twenty-five years of service should give me some experience worthy of 
the consideration of the great church which sent and keeps me here. I 
speak of things within the border of Gonda and Bahraich—my own district. 
Most other missionaries of India can write similarly of their fields. At 
Bahraich every year about the first of June there is held a great religious 
fair, strictly Mohammedan in its history and nature. Government official 
reports say that an average of one hundred thousand pilgrims attend it. 
I have been there twice with at least half of my staff of workers, preach- 
ing to the multitudes. The Mohammedan history of the place goes back 
almost a thousand years. Mahmud of Ghazni was one of the earliest and 
greatest of Mohammedan conquerors who made all India tremble. His 
nephew, Saiyad Salar, at the age of sixteen, started out to complete the 
conquest. He went eastward, destroying idols and idolaters as he went. 
As he entered Bahraich he noticed a temple and an image dedicated to 
the sun and, as he looked, said, “I want this spot for my dwelling, and 
through the power of the spiritual sun I will destroy the worship of this 
created sun.” Shortly after, a confederation of Hindu nobles attacked 
and killed him. He was buried on the spot where he said he would make 
his dwelling and he passed forthwith into the catalogue of Mohammedan 
saints, while his army continued to hold Bahraich. Some years later 
Zohra Bibi, the virgin daughter of a great Mohammedan noble, went to 
his grave and worshiped. She is said to have been blind and to have 
recovered her sight here. In thankfulness she spent a great sum of 
money erecting a worthy mausoleum over the remains of the saint, and 
built another near by, where she directed that she should be buried. 
She died shortly after, still young and a virgin. Later the emperor 
Firiz made pilgrimages to the spot and added to the buildings as well 
as to its fame as a place of miracles. So it has become a great shrine 
and every class of legend concerning miracles clusters around it. One 
legend declares that Zohra Bibi is to be the bride of Saiyad Salar in 
Firdaus (paradise) and the devotees bring bridal gifts yearly and, carry- 
ing fantastic banners, celebrate the story in song as they march along, 
sometimes hundreds of miles, to share in the joys of the annual fair. 
Others bring of produce of field or labor as thank offering for benefits 
expected from their visit to the tomb of the saint. A third class of offer- 
ing is to throw coins at the pinnacle of the tomb. Whoever hits the 
gilded shaft surmounting the dome is in for a remarkable flow of good 
fortune. I stood on the dome and saw the money fall as the pilgrims 
shied it at the luck-giving golden pinnacle. During the fair there are 
several hundred dollars a day thrown on this roof. Some throw kauri 
shells valued at one-ninetieth of a cent—these were the small-change 
class of givers, but wanted full benefits. Then came the groups carrying 
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great flags on staffs and singing Zohra Bibi’s praises. ‘They tied ittie 
bags of offerings to the top of each staff and tried to reach the pinnacle 
of the shaft thus. The appointed agents of the fair relieved the staffs of 
their treasure burden. Thus severa] thousand dollars are offered, anq 
the people’s joy is unconfined. Those who have found favor or are too 
tired to carry their burdens home leave flag and Staff at the fair—these 
are then sold for the benefit of the place. Enough bamboos for many 
buildings are thus secured, which means a good income. Banners too 
are left. 

Thus far it might seem to an observer only an- outbreak of Orienta) 
joy and praise such as David led when he danced before the ark. ‘The 
sound of trumpet, psaltery, cymbals, and all the instruments David noted 
in the last psalm, together with hundreds of other instruments of later 
invention, even to the phonograph, are in evidence throughout the day, 
and general cheer pervades the place. But there is a sadder side. Pass- 
ing around one wall, I found crowds of sore-eyed and blind struggling 
to get to the tomb to seek for healing. A great well sends a stream of 
water through ditches provided for the purpose, and behind the temple, 
where this water emerges, a crowd of lepers stand in the mud and filth 
praying that the healing virtues of the saint may be available for them 
also, as they are said to have been for many a leper in the past. O the 
stench and the sickening sight! My stomach so revolted that I can 
hardly venture there again, and my heart was so sore at this desecration 
of every element of true religion that I felt depressed for weeks. Lepers, 
bundreds of them in every stage, at this ditch of buried hopes, begging 
by the wayside, and far, far away too weak to make the journey, falling 
by the way, but all longing for the cure and relying on the touch of 
the tomb. 

But to me there is a still sadder element, namely, the one which 
illustrates my point in telling of this fair. It ds this: of the vast throng 
that gather at the fair and worship most earnestly more than half are 
Hindus and not Mussulmans at all. They have exhausted every hope of 
salvation in the multitudinous rites of their own faith. It has not satis- 
fied; they donbt its efficacy, and in the fear that they may miss salvation 
by not doing as their Mohammedan neighbors do, they hold to their own 
and join in all the rites of their neighbors as well—but with a different 
spirit. The Mussulman does not worship the tomb and the things clustered 
around it any more than we worship the pulpit, the altar, its trappings, 
or the elements served there. But the ignorant Hindu, that crowds and 
fights his way to this Mohammedan shrine, worships everything in sight. 
Thus Hindus are gradually subscribing to the creed of the Arabian apostle, 
and their children will be more rigid in it. If they get Mohammedan 
training, they will be further away—perhaps ages further away—from 
Christ than they are as Hindus. There is nothing in Hinduism to satisfy, 
but the positivism of Mohammedanism and many of its really excellent 
tenets do somewhat satisfy. 

A generation ago it was far different. Christianity had a far better 
chance to take hold on this people than it has to-day. While the caurch 
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slept the enemy sowed tares. Let me give my latest observation. Twenty- 
two years ago Methodism was thrilled by reports that hundreds of a 
certain people had been baptized by the Rev. S. Knowles, and hundreds 
more were ready. Whole villages received baptism. They were a simple- 
minded, aboriginal people, as honest as sunlight, scorning a lie as a Chris- 
tian ought. Even government records gave publicity to these traits, say- 
ing, “In character they are honest, brave, great hunters, and good culti- 
yators.” Brother Knowles exhausted every means to get good teachers 
to go to live among them, but there were none. Theirs is a so-called 
deadly jungle, and no one would live there. These people found the 
promises of the missionaries unfulfilled; wolves got among them and 
seattered them. Still some held to Christ, but ground was lost. ‘The 
care of this people now falls to me, and slowly they seem to be inclining 
toward us. Some of them called us “our own Sahibs.” For our first two 
years they fled from us as deer from a hunter, but this year they were 
friendly, and many even joined in our worship. But a few Mussulmans 
have gone to live in that deadly place where Christians feared to go. 
After the simple folk had joined the second day in worship with us, the 
Moharram, the greatest Mohammedan festival, came on with its tinsel 
decorations, singing, and much beating of drums and clanging of cymbals. 
And the people who had sat in worship with us were following in the 
procession of the several Mussulmans, and their sons were beating the 
drums and their daughters and wives were wailing the funeral] dirges 
of the martyred saints which the Moharram celebrates—and the whole 
scene seemed to appeal to them. 

Friends, I have not been sadder since I came to India, twenty-five 
years ago, than I was that day. We-had promised them a song service, 
and when we went to our appointment, we found these Mussulmans in 
possession holding a service in memory of their saints; ‘and yet these 
people had been Christians, starting aright, but left too much to them- 
selves when retrenchment began and cut off one third of North India’s 
appropriations! O Church of God, awake to this situation before it become 
too late! O for a missionary farmer to liye among these people seven 
months in a year!—safe months. I see no other way to regain lost 
ground. Christian laymen, come and investigate our opportunities and 
make the church respond before it is late—too late! 

Nosiz Lee Rockey. 


Gonda, India. 
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THE ITINERANTS CLUB 


THE LIMITATIONS OF PUBLIC ADDRESS 


One of the most beautiful eulogies in the matter of speech, whether 
public or private, was that pronounced upon Benjamin Franklin: “fe 
never spoke a word too little, he never spoke a word too much; he never 
spoke a word too soon, he never spoke a word too late; he never fajleq 
to speak the right word at the right season.” Many rules are laid down 
in the department of oratory or public address as to the mode of prepara. 
tion, the substance of the discourse, and the time to be occupied in its 
delivery; but, after all, it must be a matter of individual taste and of 
keen discrimination as to the proprieties and purposes of the occasion, 
Speakers have various duties to perform. Sometimes they have to pre 
side over public exercises, to introduce speakers, to respond to addresses, 
and at other times to give formal lectures, to plead at the bar, and to 
preach sermons, and to do many other things. 

A few years ago a presiding officer at a great public meeting intro- 
duced the President of the United States. It was an occasion when some 
eulogistic comment on the chief magistrate of the nation would naturally 
be expected. Instead of that he rose and simply said: “Ladies and gentle 
men, the President.” That was enough. He could not have said more in 
an hour. Indeed, in the announcement, “The President,” he had said all 
that was to be said. The audience were supposed to know their president, 
not only his position, but the characteristics, the ability, and the achieve 
ments which had led to his election to his high office. The presiding 
officer had left these things to be supplied by their own knowledge and 
imagination, and he was not mistaken. Indeed, the omission of the formal 
eulogy was itself the highest eulogy. The simplicity and fitness of the 
introduction were commented upon by the public press as extremely 
felicitous. 

Not long ago a great public reception was given in Ohio to the Wright 
brothers, in recognition of their marvelous achievements in aerial naviga- 
tion. The exercises consisted of parades, music, and addresses. The 
governor of the State made an address on behalf of the commonwealth. 
The exercises were a worthy expression of the popular pride in the genius 
and public services of these two brothers who have done so much in their 
chosen field. One part of the program was the reply of the Wright 
brothers to the honor so generously bestowed upon them by their feilow 
citizens. It would have been expected that they should express their ap- 
preciation at some length, and perhaps take the occasion to give the his- 
tory of their experiments, and of the prospects and utility of their par- 
ticular enterprise. Not so. According to the press the brothers arose in 
turn and quietly said, “We thank you,” and went back to their factory 
and to their labors. If some of the audience were disappointed, we are 
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confident that the great multitude were proud of these students of science 
who were doing so much for the advancement of human knowledge and 
human welfare. A London daily paper referred to it as “A ‘Three-Word 
Speech.” Its unusual character caused the speech to be cabled across the 
sea. It is a fresh illustration of the fact that men live in deeds, not words. 
What the workers in every department of human progress have done, and 
not what they have said, will be their passport to fame. Here again we 
have an address very much out of the ordinary from such an occasion, and 
yet its very simplicity and brevity showed the wisdom and singleness of 
purpose of the speakers. Their genius was only surpassed by their 
modesty. 

Some of the most notable speeches in history have been very brief. We 
have recently been celebrating the centennial of the nation’s martyr presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, “the first American.” Mr. Lincoln had made 
many great addresses. His campaign with Douglas became famous, but 
the speech which has been printed everywhere, and which has been called 
one of the three great speeches of history, was his immortal address at 
Gettysburg. Historians tell us that he supposed his speech was a failure, 
but the best judges have declared that on that occasion he won immortal 
laurels. That great address did not occupy more than fifteen minutes in 
its delivery. It does not take long to do a great thing when the man is 
there who is prepared to do it, and when the fitting occasion arises. It 
did not take long to acquire the Philippine Islands for the United States. 
Admiral Dewey and his ships were there. He had the ability and knew 
the opportune moment, and without the loss of a single life the work was 
done. So a speech of immense importance to the world, such as Lincoln's, 
need only occupy a few minutes. 

The instances above referred to, however, are quite exceptional, be- 
cause the circumstances were extraordinary. They may not be cited as 
authoritative examples in ordinary public address. Their effectiveness in 
part was due to their infrequency. If they were the fashion, their force 
would disappear. The time limit, however, may be considered in reference 
to ordinary addresses, such as sermons and lectures. These are regular 
functions and must be regulated as to their length largely by circum- 
stances and by custom. Lectures and sermons have their recognized 
length, which cannot be arbitrarily changed by the speaker. It is a very 
rare occasion when a lecture should exceed an hour or a sermon should 
exceed forty minutes. As a rule, they would often be more effective if 
they were shorter. One of the foremost preachers of his time rarely if 
ever preached more than half an hour. On the other hand some of the 
greatest preachers of the world have occupied an hour or more, greatly 
to the interest and profit of the people. These, however, are rare men, 
and should not be examples for those in ordinary circumstances. It is 
doubtful whether in this period of our church history the same persons 
could hold the attention of their congregations by sermons of that length. 
The time limitation of sermons may also be considered in reference to the 
age of the speaker. It is safe to say that a preacher should diminish 
rather than increase the length of his sermons as he grows older. The 
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audience cannot always appreciate, as they ought, the fact that his dis. 
courses are more mature. A new form of address has arisen to which he 
cannot without the loss of his own personality conform. It is fitting that 
he conform his sermons, at least in point of length, to the customs of his 
time. It would not be possible for anyone, as already indicated, however 
able and eloquent, to preach sermons as long as the fathers preached a 
hundred years ago to the satisfaction of his congregation, and neither the 
old nor the young minister of to-day should attempt it. If he should do 
so, he would soon address empty pews. In some of our metropolitan 
churches a sermon more than half an hour in length would be regarded 
as excessive, and in those churches which have an extended ritual they 
are shorter than that. It is impossible, therefore, to lay down rules which 
eghould apply in all cases. Two things are essential qualities in the public 
speaker if he would have the highest success. He should have a delicate 
appreciation of circumstances end conditions. This is largely innate; it is 
almost instinctive. It may be cultivated in a measure, but the delicate 
appreciation of the necessities of various occasions is like the true poet's 
gift—“born, not made.” The writer once heard one of the foremost 
preachers of his time on a great occasion, when introducing a distin- 
guished guest, perpetrate a glaring blunder, which was undoubiedly felt 
to be such by the majority of the Jarge audience, through his failure to 
appreciate the attendant circumstances and conditions. This keen sense 
of the fitness of things is a high quality in one who is called to exercise 
executive functions and to confront delicate situations. To be at once 
courteous and truthful, never to sacrifice the right, and yet never to 
give just cause of offense, to direct important occasions successfully 
without obtruding one’s own personality, to be always candid and truthful 
and yet meet every requirement of the social amenities, is a high gift and 
one greatly to be desired in the public speaker. 

Another quality, very important,as to the limitations in public address, 
is for the speaker to know when he is done, and to appreciate the fact 
that an audience may get weary even in listening to an excellent and 
eloquent discourse. Excessive amplification of a point is undesirable and 
unnecessary in this rapidly moving age. A statement clearly presented 
and forcibly put is at once understood, and too much enlargement is 
calculated to diminish its force. To pass rapidly from one point to an- 
other after each point has been clearly elucidated is a strong element in 
holding attention. It is also the mark of an effective speaker that he 
knows instinctively when he has produced the impression he desires to 
make upon his audience. Every sermon should have a purpose, and the 
speaker should not think of himself but of his audience; and when he 
believes that he has accomplished the parpose of his discourse he will do 
well to close his discourse, whether he has said all that he originally 
intended to say cr not. It not unfrequently happens that after the sermon 
has accomplished its object, the speaker proceeds until the impression has 
largely vanished, and the hearers are left cold and listless. 
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AROHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESHAROH 


THE NESTORIAN TABLET OF LIANFU 


Tuose who have carefully studied Syrian church history are aware 
that Nestorian missionaries introduced Christianity into China at the 
beginning of the sixth century of our era, where it exerted great influence 
for several centuries. It is not exactly known when the Nestorians 
ceased to be a religious force in China, ‘but very little is known of them 
after A. D. 1300. It was in A. D. 635 that Olopun arrived in Chang-an and 
was kindly received by the emperor and his ministers. Marco Polo, who 
visited parts of the Chinese empire in the ninth century, bears testimony 
to the presence and influence of the Nestorians in several provinces, es- 
pecially in Lianfu, the capita] of Shenshi. It is also generally admitted 
that when the Catholic Church sent missionaries to China these too 
found Nestorian congregations and Chinese communities acquainted with 
the Nestorian type of Christianity. These early missionaries from Syria 
left a lasting monument of their presence and success in Shenshi and the 
adjoining provinces. We refer to the famous stone pillar erected by them 
in A. D. 781, and but recently, as we shall see, brought into special promi- 
nence. The date of this greatest of all Christian monuments in China is 
fixed beyond a reasonable doubt by both the Chinese and Syrian inscrip- 
tions on the stone, and published in a recent number of The Open Court. 
We read at the end of the long inscription the following in Chinese: 


This was erected in the second year of Kienchung, of the Tang dynasty 
(A. D. 781), on the seventh day of the first month, being Sunday. Written by 
Lu Liu-yen, secretary to Council, formerly military superintendent for Tai- 
chau; while the bishop Ning-shu had the charge of the congregations of the 
Illustrious [Christian] in the East. 

Then farther down in Syriac occurs the following: 

In the year of the Greeks, 1092, the Lord Jazedbuzid, Priest and Vicar- 
episcopal of Cumdan the royal city, son of the enlightened Mailas, Priest of 
Balack a city of Turkestan, set up this tablet, whereon is inscribed the Dis- 
pensation of our Redeemer, and the preaching of the apostolic missionaries to 
the King of China. 

It is a well-known fact that the Syrian church dated by the era of 
Selucus B. C. 312. If this number is deducted from 1092, we have 781, 
the same date as that given by the Chinese inscription above. The tablet, 
ten feet high, weighing about two tons, has about two thousand Chinese 
characters as well as the Syrian translation of the same. It seems that 
the tablet remained in obscurity for several centuries and its presence was 
but little known previous to 1625, when accidentally discovered by some 
Chinese laborers. Here it might be stated that this precious piece of 
church history was erected with several other monuments of minor im- 
portance on the sacred grounds, in the rear of an old Buddhist temple. 
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From 1625 to the present time occasional reference has been made by 
travelers to the Nestorian Stone of Lianfu. It has been photographed anq 
described often, and the inscription has been translated into severg 
languages with more or less fidelity. The best translation, according to 
those able to express an opinion, is that by Dr. A. Wylie, of the London 
Missionary Society, and published years ago in several places, among 
others in Professor S. Wells Williams’s Middle Kingdom. In these days 
of archzological activity and exploration it seems almost incredible that 
so valuable a monument was left for so long a time undisturbed in g 
distant Chinese province, without any effort on the part of any society or 
museum to possess it. To Mr. Fritz V. Holm, a Danish traveler, belongs 
the glory of making this most ancient of China’s monuments regarding 
the Christian religion generally known. He had for years made a speciai 
study of “things Chinese.” Knowing the value of this ancient tablet, it 
was but natural that he should try to gain possession of it in order to pre. 
serve it in some great museum. It was a thing to be expected that the 
Chinese authorities should not willingly part with so rare a treasure. 
Mr. Holm, having failed to purchase the stone, did the next best thing, 
he secured an exact replica, which, when finished by skilled Chinese 
stonecutters, was carted over three hundred and fifty miles to the nearest. 
railroad station, Chengchow, and thence moved by water to Shanghai and 
finally to New York, where it was deposited in the Metropolitan Museum. 
The original stone was lately transferred by the Chinese government to 
the “Peilin,” the so-called forest of tablets, where it will receive the same 
kind of care as if in a museum of this or any European country. 

Mr. Holm, in a paper sent to the Fifteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists at Copenhagen, August 19, 1908, describing this reproduction, 
says: “The replica is one of the most beautiful pieces of Chinese work- 
manship I have ever seen. In the first place, there is not a measure, not 
a character, not a detail that differs from the original tablet—even the 
weight is the same. In the second place this piece of art was executed 
by four native stonecutters in eleven days, including polishing, after the 
huge slab had been brought from the Fuping quarries to Siam. In the 
third place, the Chinese artisans have been able to accomplish the miracle 
of carving a cross and chiseling the Syriac characters, which they did, 
of course, not know, to absolute perfection.” We can do no better than 
give a portion of this oldest Chinese Christian document: 


Behold the unchangeably true and invisible, who existed through all 
eternity without origin; the far seeing perfect intelligence, whose mysterious 
existence is everlasting; operating on primordial substance, he created the 
universe, being more excellent than all holy intelligences, inasmuch that he is 
the source of all that is honorable. This is our eterna] true Lord, triune and 
mysterious in substance. He appointed the cross as the means for deter- 
mining the four cardinal points, he moved the original spirit, and produced 
the four principles of nature; the somber void was changed, and heaven and 
earth were opened out; the sun and moon revolved, and day and night com- 
menced; having perfected all inferior objects, he then made the first man, 
upon whom he bestowed an excellent disposition, giving him in charge the 
government of all created beings; man, acting out the original principles of 
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his nature, was pure and unostentatious; his unsullied and expansive mind 
was free from the least inordinate desire, until Satan introduced the seeds of 
falsehood, to deteriorate his purity of principle; the opening thus commenced 
in his virtue gradually enlarged, and by this the crevice in his nature was 
obscured and rendered vicious; hence three hundred and sixty-five sects fol- 
jowed each other in continuous track, inventing every species of doctrinal 
complexity; while some pointed to material objects as the source of their 
faith, others reduced all to vacancy, even to the annihilation of the two pri- 
weval principles; some sought to call down blessings by prayers and supplica- 
tions, while others by an assumption of excellence held themselves up as su- 
perior to their fellows; their intellects and thoughts continually wavering, 
their minds and affections incessantly on the move, they never obtained their 
yast desires, but being exhausted and distressed they revolved in their own 
heated atmosphere till by an accumulation of obscurity they lost their path, 
and after long groping in darkness they were unable to return. Thereupon, 
our Trinity being divided in nature, the illustrious and honorable Messiah, 
veiling his true dignity, appeared in the world as a man; angelic powers pro- 
mulgated the glad tidings, a virgin gave birth to the Holy One in Syria; a 
bright star announced the felicitous event, and Persians [Po-sz, perhaps Par- 
sees], observing the splendor, came to present tribute; the ancient dispensa- 
tion, as declared by the twenty-four holy men [the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment], was then fulfilled, and he laid down great principles for the government 
of families and kingdoms; he established the new religion of the silent opera- 
tion of the pure spirit of the Triune; he rendered virtue subservient to direct 
faith; he fixed the extent of the eight boundaries [the beatitudes?], thus com- 
pleting the truth and freeing it from dross; he opened the gate of the three 
constant principles [perhaps, faith, hope, and charity], introducing life and 
destroying death; he suspended the bright sun to invade the chambers of 
darkness, and the falsehoods of the devil were thereupon defeated; he set in 
motion the vessel of mercy by which to ascend to the bright mansions, where- 
upon rational beings were then released; having thus completed the manifesta- 
tion of his power, in clear day he ascended to his true station. Twenty-seven 
sacred books have been left which disseminate intelligence by unfolding the 
original transforming principles. By the rule for admission, it is the custom 
to apply the water of baptism, to wash away all artificial show and to cleanse 
and purify the neophytes. As a seal, they hold the cross, whose influence is 
reflected in every direction, uniting all without distinction. As they strike the 
wood, the fame of their benevolence is diffused abroad; worshiping toward 
the east, they hasten on their way to life and glory; they preserve the beard 
to symbolize their outward actions, they shave the crown to indicate the ab- 
sence of inward affections; they do not keep slaves, but put noble and mean all 
on an equality; they do not amass wealth, but cast all their property into 
the common stock; they fast, in order to perfect themselves by self-inspection ; 
they submit to restraints, in order to strengthen themselves by silent watchful- 
ness; seven times a day they have worship for the benefit of the living and 
the dead; once in seven days they sacrifice, to cleanse the heart and to return 
to purity. 

It is difficult to find a name to express the excellence of the true and 
unchangeable doctrine: but as its meritorious operations are manifestly dis- 
played, by accommodation it is named the Illustrious Religion. Now, without 
holy men, principles cannot become expanded; without principles, holy men 
cannot become magnified; but with holy men and right principles, united as 
the two parts of a signet, the world becomes civilized and enlightened. 
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Here follows a brief account of the founding of Clristianity in China 
under Emperor Taiksing A. D. 635. It was then that the “Most virtuous 
Olopun” with a company of “holy men” brought the New Testament 
to China, which was translated into the language of the country by order 
of the emperor, who, in the seventh month of the year 6388, issued 
the following imperial proclamation: 


Right principles have no invariable name, holy men have no invariable 
station; instruction is established in accordance with the locality, with the 
object of benefiting the people at large. The Greatly-virtuous Olopun, of 
the kingdom of Syria, has brought his sacred books and images from that 
distant part, and has presented them at our chief capital. Having examined 
the principles of this religion, we find them to be purely excellent and natural: 
investigating its originating source, we find it has taken its rise from the 
establishment of important truths; its ritual is free from perplexing expres- 
sions, its principles will survive when the frame-work is forgotten; it is bene- 
ficial to all creatures; it is advantageous to mankind. Let it be published 
throughout the empire, and let the proper authority build a Syrian church in 
the capital I-ning May, which shall be governed by twenty-one priests. When 
the virtue of the Chau dynasty declined, the rider on the azure ox ascended 
to the west; the principles of the great Tang becoming resplendent, the I)lus- 
trious breezes have come to fan the East. 


Here follows an unimportant glorification of the emperor, whose image 
or portrait was placed on the wall of the newly built church. We are told 
that the dazzling splendor of this celestial visage irradiated the illustrious 
portals of the sanctuary and shed a perpetual splendor over the holy 
precincts, and also that prosperity covered the entire country in conse- 
quence of the teachings of the new religion, and continued to grow under 
the next reign. Let us again quote from the tablet: 


The Emperor Kantsung respectfully succeeded his ancestor, and was 
still more beneficent toward the institution of truth. In every province he 
caused illustrious churches to be erected, and ratified the honor conferred 
upon Olopun, making him the great conservator of doctrine for the preserva- 
tion of the state. While this doctrine pervaded every channel, the state be- 
came enriched and tranquillity abounded. Every city was full of churches, 
and the royal family enjoyed luster and happiness. In A. D. 699 the Bud- 
dhists, gaining power, raised their voices in the eastern metropolis [Tung- 
chau]; in the year 713 some low fellows excited ridicule and spread slanders 
in the western capital. At that time there was the chief priest Lohan, the 
Greatly-virtuous Kie-leih, and other of noble estate from the golden regions, 
lofty-minded priests, having abandoned all worldly interests, who unitedly 
maintained the grand principles and preserved them entire to the end. 

The high-principled Emperor Hiuen-sung caused the Prince of Ning and 
others, five princes in all, personally to visit the felicitous edifice; he estab- 
lished the place of worship; he restored the consecrated timbers which had 
been temporarily thrown down, and re@rected the sacred stones which for a 
time had been desecrated. 


The tablet contains much more and closes with an ode of about sixty 
verses. It is too lengthy to be reproduced in full. We have, however, 
given the best part of it, namely, that pertaining to doctrine and practice, 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


SOME RECENT CALVIN LITERATURE 


Tue quadricentennial of Calvin’s birth has been celebrated .by the 
Protestant—especially the Reformed—churches of all countries. Con- 
fining our view to the continent of Europe, we note various incidents of 
interest and significance. There is a movement looking toward a new 
critical edition of Calvin’s works. Here and there new stipendiums have 
been established for students of Reformed theology. A Predigerseminar 
in Elberfeld has received the gift of a fine library specially rich in the 
history of the Reformed churches. In many universities the Calvin 
jubilee was specially observed by orations by the professors and by 
the granting of honorary degrees. In Geneva, of course, the celebra- 
tion was especially interesting and important. For in his lifetime Geneva 
was in a peculiar sense the city of Calvin and, in spite of all the changes 
of the intervening centuries, the impress of his personality upon it is in- 
delible. Besides, its university in celebrating Calvin celebrates its own 
founder, and that upon the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of the academy, which in 1873 became a full university. The Calvin 
jubilee has also had an important place in the programs of many pastoral 
conferences and similar gatherings. But the most significant fruit of the 
jubilee consists, doubtless, in the excellent literature that it has called 
forth, Many interesting and even weighty contributions to the Calvin 
literature are to be found in various periodical publications. Of unusual 
interest is the “Calvin number” of the Christliche Welt, with contribu- 
tions by more than a dozen well-known theologians. Brieger writes on 
“The Significance of Calvin for the Protestantism of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury”; Kaltenbusch on “The Most Important Element in Calvin's Doc- 
trine”; Jiilicher on “Calvin as Expounder of Scripture”; Benrath on 
“Calvin in Ferrara”; Lobstein and J. Ficker on Calvin's relation to Strass- 
burg; Troeltsch on “Calvinism and Lutheranism.” Other interesting 
articles are by M. Schulze, Sell, Wernle, Holl, G. Ficker, Simons, and 
Haring. But the Christliche Welt, though offering thus a peculiarly ex- 
cellent symposium, does not stand alone among church periodicals in 
worthily treating the great subject. Of still greater importance, however, 
are the various books and pamphlets that have been called forth by the 
Calvin quadricentennial. 

The biography of Calvin by Kampschulte is acknowledged to be the 
most thorough of German works of its class. Unfortunately, however, the 
learned author died without writing the last of the three volumes in- 
tended. The most important, however, of all biographies of Calvin is that 
by Emile Doumergue, professor in Montauban: Jean Calvin, Les hommes 
et les choses de son temps (John Calvin, the Men and the Affairs of His 
Time), Lausanne, G. Bridel & Cie. But here again the work is as yet 
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incomplete. It is designed to be completed in five volumes, of which 
but three have already appeared (in the years 1899, 1902, and 1905). 
While it is to be deplored that Doumergue could not finish his work in 
this year of the great anniversary, many persons will be glad of the timely 
publication by the same scholar of a work on the portraiture of Culvin, 
L’Iconographie Calvinienne, in which nearly seventy portraits of Calvin 
are reproduced. It is the opinion of competent judges that the most fa- 
miliar reproductions of unsatisfactory originals have contributed not a 
little to the popular disfavor toward Calvin’s personality, and that this 
collection of portraits will, doubtless, tend to set him in a more favorable 
light. And what is true of the “iconography” of Calvin is, doubtless, true 
of the portraiture of his personal life and character. The better the man 
is known, the more he is respected and the better he is liked. Passing by 
without special mention several Calvin biographies which, doubtless, have 
real merit—as those by Bossert (French, also German), Conrad, Diener- 
Wyss, P. Paulsen, and others—we would call attention to three or four 
works that have received special praise. A. Baur has contributed a bio- 
graphical sketch of Calvin to Schiele’s Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher 
(48 pp., price 50 pf.). The soundness of the booklet is acknowledged, 
but it is regarded as too compressed to give the most lively impression. 
Bernhard Bess, librarian in Halle, has written a sketch of Calvin for the 
collective work of which he is editor, Unsere religidse Erzieher. Within 
about the same compass he shows more original research and a deeper 
historical understanding than Baur. But among the briefer biographies 
that by August Lang, a Reformed preacher and (secondarily) privatdocent 
in Halle, has received the greatest praise. In recognition of the excellence 
of this book of only 222 pages, the University of Geneva created its author 
a doctor of theology honoris causa, as did also the University of Halle, 
where he was also made titular professor. No recent work on Calvin, 
however, has been more gratefully received than a work in two volumes 
entitled Johannes Calvins Lebenswerk in seinen Briefen. Eine Auswahl, 
etc., in deutscher Uebersetzung von Rudolf Schwarz, to which Professor 
Wernle has contributed an interesting introduction. This excellent selec- 
tion from Calvin’s vast and highly important correspondence is well fitted 
to give the clearest insight into the spirit and lifework of the great re- 
former. We would in conclusion call attention to the fact that the Revell 
Company hag published a collection of four studies on “Calvin and the 
Reformation,” by Dr. B. B. Warfield, Dr. Herman Bavinck (a distin- 
guished Reformed theologian of Holland), August Lang (whose work we 
have noticed above), and Emile Doumergue. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


PRESIDENT Faunce, of Brown University, says truly that G. K. Ches- 
terton has, by his novel, unique, and paradoxical way of putting old truths, 
set this generation thinking. In the Hibbert Journal (London and 
Boston) for July, Chesterton and Professor J. H. Moulton make reply 
to Mr. Roberts’s recent attack on Jesus. One of Roberts’s arguments was 
put in this simple form: “If Jesus was God, he knew that the people's 
belief in diabolic obsession was an error.” To this Chesterton replies: 
“Mr. Roberts does not seem to see that this rather transfers the dis- 
cussion from the question of whether Jesus was God to the question of 
whether Mr. Roberts is God—a question into which I have far too much 
delicacy to enter. But I think a man might be a little more modest than 
to begin two or three sentences with, ‘If he was God, he knew that 
———, and then add all his own private opinions or ali the most ephemeral 
prejudices of his season and his set. How, may I ask, does Mr. Koberts 
know exactly what God thinks about diabolic possession? To understand 
men or the most ordinary life is mystery enough for most of us; and 
here is an enlightened gentleman who not only knows about God, but 
knows God’s private opinion upon the mystery of evil. One would think 
that the meditations of the Omniscient upon the subject of devils might 
reasonably be left undisturbed. But since the indiscretion has already 
been committed, and Mr. Roberts is in possession of the divine view of 
the relations between moral] evil and animal torture, I suggest that he 
should tell us at once what they are, instead of taking, with this mistaken 
shyness, the indirect method of attacking Jesus of Nazareth. Who hath 
laid the measure thereof, declare since thou knowest? or, who hath 
stretched the line upon it? Have the gates of death been open to thee, 
or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death? What is pain? What 
are devils? What is the relation between the body and the soul, between 
the soul and the other souls outside it? Do Mr. Roberts and I know so 
much about any of these things that we should say that there is no such 
thing as diabolic possession? Is there any particular logic in denying 
that the Son of God might cast our devils out, merely because most 
modern doctors are obliged to leave them in? But Mr. Roberts is hardly 
enough of a Catholic to be an agnostic; and it may be that this sort of 
intellectual humility appears to him merely hazy and remote. I will 
appeal to him upon a side on which I am sure he is sensitive. I will 
point out to him that he is decidedly behind the times. He is by no means 
modern. Psychological science in our time has come uncomfortably near 
to a belief in the casting out of devils. Dual personality is surely some- 
thing uncommonly like diabolic possession; it seems only to resolve itself 
into a delicate problem of which person should be thrown out. More- 
over (and this is yet more important), if you had asked any of the manly 
old freethinkers, Tom Paine or Diderot, to believe in dual personality, 
they would have told you that they would just as soon, while they were 
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about it, believe in diabolical possession. In the very issue of the Hibbert 
Journal in which Mr. Roberts takes it for granted that God Almighty is 
an early Victorian rationalist, there are no less than three articles dealing 
with psychical marvels which all the early Victorian rationalists would 
have classed with the Cock-Lane ghost. And America is already roaring 
with a new religion which maintains not only that this or that disease 
might be a devil, but that all disease is one vast devil—a universal dia. 
bolic possession. Surely Mr. Roberts might be induced to wait a little 
while before he deprives his Christ of the only body and the only biography 
which that being ever possessed. In conclusion, it is my business, [ 
suppose, to put very briefly my sentiment on the whole subject. I wil) 
put it thus. If I take it for granted that Jesus of Nazareth was one of 
the ordinary teachers of men, then I find him splendid and suggestive 
indeed, but full of riddles and outrageous demands, by no means so 
workable and everyday an adviser as many heathens and many Jesuits. 
But if 1 put myself hypothetically into the other attitude, the case becomes 
curiously arresting and even thrilling. If I say, ‘Suppose the Divine 
did really walk and talk upon the earth, what should we be likely to think 
of it?’ then the foundations of my mind are moved. So far as I can form 
any conjecture, I think we should see in such a being exactly the perplex- 
ities that we see in the central figure of the Gospels: I think he would 
seem to us extreme and violent, because he would see some further develop- 
ment in virtue which would be for us untried. I think he would seem 
to us to contradict himself; because looking down on life like a map, he 
would see a connection between things which to us are disconnected. I 
think, however, that he would always ring true to our own sense of 
right, but ring (so to speak) too loud and too clear. He would be too 
good, but never too bad for us: ‘Be ye perfect.’ I think there would 
be, in the nature of things, some tragic collision between him and 
the humanity he had created, culminating in something that would 
be at once a crime and an expiation. I think he would be blamed 
as a hard prophet for dragging down the haughty, and blamed also as a 
weak sentimentalist for loving the things that cling in corners, children 
or beggars. I think, in short, that he would give us a sensation that he 
was turning all our standards upside down, and yet also a sensation 
that he had undeniably put them the right way up.” Part of 
Professor Moulton’s reply to Mr. Roberts is as follows: “If the Carpenter 
of Nazareth had a mission to the world, it is obvious that he must become 
no longer a citizen of Nazareth, or a speaker of Aramaic, or a contem- 
porary of the first Caesars. He must be at home in Manchester, in Bombay, 
in Pekin, in Fiji, with a message that twentieth-century inhabitants of 
cities and villages of civilization and barbarism can understand. What 
is this but to say that Jesus must become Christ, the Universal Man who 
is now no longer like other mea, for he is God and man in one? The germs 
of this conception must have fallen into the mind of the first missionaries 
as soon as ever they crossed the borders of their own country. In the 
fertile intellect of Paul, the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, the idea soon 
sprang to its full maturity. His relative indifference to the details of 
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the great Teacher's life is fully explained by his realization of his world- 
wide significance. A perfect human life, offered to God in obedience that 
did not stop short of death on the cross, was being made available for 
every man on the earth, to be an immanent divine humanity that could 
supply power for perfect living. That was Paul’s gospel, drawn from his 
own experience, and the insight of a unique spiritual genius. And if 
Paul could understand it from what he saw in missions within the old 
Roman empire, cannot we see it more convincingly still, if possible, from 
missions that cover the world? It is perfectly fair to ask for credentials 
of the stupendous claim that is made for Jesus as Christ, nor do I object 
to the demand that they should be ‘credentials which would never have 
occurred to a Paul or a Plutarch.’ But si queris, circumspice. Read such 
a survey of the world outlook as is presented in Mr. J. R. Mott’s remark- 
able speech in the Albert Hall last November on ‘Modern World Movements.’ 
See how in every part of the world men and women of every race and 
every state of culture, or absence of culture, are pressing toward Chris- 
tianity, while the old Christian states slumber oblivious, and only a 
handful of enthusiasts are awake to the opportunity. What is this that 
is sweeping over Korea like a prairie fire, drawing Brahman and Pariah 
in India, taming the cannibal in the New Hebrides within one missionary’s 
career, and at the same time winning the devotion of the lowest and the 
highest in our own country, the simple rustic and the choicest brains 
among the young students of our universities? Credentials! Is not the 
Bible House in Queen Victoria Street worth all the apologetics in the 
‘world? Take any book ever written, the very flower of literature and the 
supremest effort of human thought, translate it into four hundred and 
twelve languages, from Sanskrit down to the rudest jargon of savages, 
and scatter it broadcast over the world. When that is done, and the books 
have sold everywhere and brought civilization and humanity wherever 
they have gone, it will be time to discuss whether there is anything unique 
in Christianity. And, let it be remembered, what has done all this is the 
New Testament as it stands, and the Gospels first of all. It is Jesus, 
then, whose triumphs are witnessed to-day by missionaries in every 
quarter of the globe. But if this Jesus is nothing more than a supremely 
good Jew of the olden time, of whom we know very little, so that a learned 
man from somewhere or other has even determined him to be a myth, how 
are we going to explain the way the world is going after him? The 
simple fact is that neither Jesus nor Christ could do it: Jesus Christ alone 
can work the marvel we see to-day. Those who think it all incredible 
should go and look for themselves. They would find men and women 
of races and cultures and languages lying poles asunder all taking hold in 
their different ways of this unlettered Jew of long ago. By an instinct 
that men cannot explain, they all find in him their own countryman and 
contemporary, the Friend of their own daily life, the Strength of their 
realized weakness. Who less than the Son of man, he who is Universal 
Man because he was God over all, could thus meet the heart’s needs of 
every son of man? The earliest message of Christian preachers was, 
‘Jesus Christ is Lord.’ It is the message still.” 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The Cross in Christian Experience. By the Rev. W. M. Crow, B.D., author of In the Day of 
the Cross. Crown 8vo, pp. 323. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. New York: Eaton 

& Mains. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

A series of twenty-five addresses delivered on sacramental occasions, 
so arranged as to present the atonement as a faithful saying and worthy 
of all acceptation. The essential feature is a study of the Christian con- 
sciousness, the foremost place being given to Jesus’s own consciousness: 
a study not of abnormal and extraordinary experiences, but of the normal 
and reverent and sane, in touch with the ordinary Christian conscious. 
ness as disclosed to a pastor in the supreme moments of his ministering, 
by “the trembling words of the youth’s confession and the confident psalm 
of the ripe believer’s testimony.” The addresses are grouped under head- 
ings thus: “The Love and Gift of God,” “The Passion and Work of 
Jesus Christ,” “The Christian Experience,” “The Cross and the Evangel.” 
We present a sample of these addresses, the text being, “Therefore being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Rom. 5. 1). 

“In these words the writer reaches a landing place. It is a landing 
place not only in his argument but also in his experience. It is his own 
triumphant declaration of his standing before God, his liberation from 
the past, and his security for the future. He has passed into a new world. 
He has entered a new life. But his experience is not, in his view, 
peculiar to himself. ‘We are justified,’ he says, writing to men ard women 
he had never seen. ‘We have peace with God.’ ‘We have access into 
this grace wherein we stand.’ ‘We rejoice in hope of the glory of God.’ 
This is the only and the universal Christian experience. A few months 
ago a man of wide reading, reverent mind, and devout spirit attended 
an evangelistic meeting. The revival hymns jarred upon him. Their 
metaphors were gross and their meters rude. The prayers seemed too 
familiar and overstrained. The fervent speaker’s unsparing denuncia- 
tion of sin, his emphatic declaration of the wrath and the judgment 
of God, his strong assurance that the acceptance cf redemption by the 
cross was a thing of life or death, and his appeal for an instant act of 
faith seemed to him to lose touch with reality, and to do injustice to the 
words of Jesus. He recalled Froude’s protest in one of his Short Studies 
against evangelical preaching, and he felt its strictures justified. At one 
point only did the eager evangelist enlist his sympathy and win his 
assent. When he pictured the sublime holiness and perfect loveliness 
of the sacrifice of the cross, the listener felt a shadow of condemnation 
pass over his spirit and a strange thrill in his soul. But when the 
speaker pressed his truth, that only by that act of submission was God 
reconciled to man, and only by an acceptance of it in faith could man 
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be reconciled to God, he chilled. When the evangelist closed his appeal 
with the words, ‘Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ,’ his mind boldly revolted. He had 
felt the truth, and depth, and pathos of Christ’s words. He had bowed 
down in adoration before Christ’s divine personality. That life of radi- 
ant peace and unstained holiness was to him the most wonderful thing 
in the world. He had rejoiced in Christ’s revelation of the Father 
who heard prayer and longed after his lost children, but he revolted 
at the claim made for the cross. The evangelist was right, wholly right. 
The proved historic facts and the confirming experience of to-day are 
with him. Every religious movement, whether in a single human soul 
or in a community, which leaves out the redeeming Cross, ends like a 
desert river in a marsh, or slips into a chill and pallid Unitarianism. A 
few years ago Henry Drummond, a forever endeared name, himself a 
fully consenting believer, was preaching a gospel which did not focus 
on the cross. His brilliant gifts and his mesmeric personality gave his 
message a potent charm. Crowds of young men flocked to his meetings. 
The movement has passed, and is little more than a tender memory. 
The New Testament knows no gospel except that of the scorned evangelist. 
In the teaching of Jesus, and especially in the words which he uttered 
with the solemn appeal that men should let them sink down into their 
hearts, in the preéminence given to his death in the preaching of the 
apostles, and the appeals of the epistles, the eclipsing topic is the cross 
and its redeeming sacrifice. The great saints, the men and women 
who have spread abroad Christ’s name and hazarded their lives for his 
sake, whose sanctity has been persuasive gospel and compelling epistle, 
have all stood at the foot of the cross. The millions who have had a 
common experience of pardon and peace and purity, all with united 
breath, ‘Ascribed their victory to the Lamb, their triumph to his death.’ 
Let me, then, set the cross in its place in the Christian life. Let me 
point out how and when it comes into a Christian experience. I do not 
forget that men differ in race and training and temperament, yet ‘He 
fashioneth all their hearts alike.’ Fundamentally, the soul is the same 
in every man, and the whole experience is wrought in us by the self-same 
Holy Spirit of God. 

“Every religious life begins in a sense of need. It may be, as it often 
has been in rare, young, unstained souls, simply a sense of the need of 
God. ‘The balsam, the wine of predestinate wills, is a jubilant pining 
and longing for God.’ It may be a desire for a greater purity and sim- 
plicity of life. That is a passion which often beats in young spirits who 
have been saddened by the world’s sin, or startled by their own tempting 
thoughts of evil. It may be a discontent with low and secular and frivo- 
lous customs, and a craving after a deeper, truer, braver, more chivalrous 
life. Sometimes a devout and attractive personality throws a selfish 
character into relief, and at once rebukes and charms. Sometimes a 
sudden sorrow quenches the garish and dazzling sunshine. The cheap- 
ness and emptiness of a worldly life are seen, and the sense of need 
becomes a hunger of the spirit. Or it may be that some sin, either 
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some secret habit fastening on the will, or some sudden and hateful deeq 
of evil, rouses the soul. It fills the heart, and even the face, with shame. 
It brings in a sense of weakness and helplessness, and the sense of neeq 
is felt in every brooding hour. Or it may be that the passions rise again 
and again in flood to mock at all restraint. For as rivers in sun-smitten 
countries often flow far down beneath their dry beds, so this hunger anq 
thirst persist even when the life is profligate. Yet in whatever aspect 
it may present itself, this sense of need, created in us by God’s Spirit, 
is the beginning of a religious experience. “They that are whole need 
not a physician; but they that are sick.’ 

“The second stage is the effort to satisfy this need. There are those 
who have had this sense of need and have lost it. There may be for 
some no second stage. They smothered the cry. They drifted into 
coarsening pleasures. They neglected the promptings, and God and their 
need of him both became unrealities. But there is usually some effort 
made to satisfy this need. Evil habits are abandoned. Tempting and 
seducing companions are avoided. Homes and haunts of peril are shunned. 
There is a recourse to worship and to prayer. There may be some read- 
ing of the Bible and of religious books. There is a new interest in the 
church and in Christian service. The whole tone of life has a new seri- 
ousness. If the sense of need has been vivid and imperative, the effort to 
satisfy it is often strenuous and costly. Some of the most striking 
passages in religious biography, in the records of men of all races and 
of all faiths, are concerned with this ardent effort to satisfy this sense 
of need. It has imposed penalties of pain. It has lit the fires of cruel 
sacrifices. It has sent men on weary pilgrimages. It has built temples 
and imposed heavy burdens on stricken worshipers. These self-imposed 
ordinances give a measure of relief. They often bring a certain peace. 
They allow some to mistake the dulling of the desire for the satisfaction 
of it. But there is no ardor, no energy, no ecstasy of joy, for there is 
no finality, no assurance, no deep inward assent and consent in the soul. 
It may be all—it is all—that some men ever attain. The low level of 
many religious lives is the sure proof of the low level of their origin. 
As a stream rises no higher than its spring, so a life rises no higher than 
its source. But this satisfaction is not enough. Setting the face God- 
ward is not kneeling at his feet. A faith in God is not always a Chris- 
tian faith. Peace of mind is not always Christian peace. Men and 
women who have been content with blunting the edge of their desire are 
not filled ‘with all joy and peace in believing.’ This second stage has 
only one sufficient ending, and that is at the cross. 

“The third decisive stage is that peace with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is given only at the cross. There are three paths, 
and I believe only three paths, to the cross. The records of religious life 
teem with illustrations of them. They are to be found in clear survey, 
where everything else which is Christian is to be found, in the New 
Testament. Theré are in the New Testament Scriptures three spiritual 
experiences which have been disclosed in clear detail. These are the 
spiritual experiences of Paul and Peter and John. God’s way with 
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these three great believers was not set down simply as a study for theo 
logians. They were ‘written for our learning that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures might have hope.’ They declare, I believe, 
the three great ways, by one of which every soul enters into peace with 
God. 

“When we take the experience of Paul and strip it of all that is acci- 
dental to him, his Hebrew birth and training and his peculiar environ- 
ment, we find that he stands out as the type of men who have gone 
terribly astray. Paul was by nature one of those eager, restless, tireless, 
dynamic spirits which always live intensely and often recklessly. They 
sound the depths of Satan if a wanton course be taken. They scale the 
heights of heaven if they begin to climb. Paul did not plunge into profli- 
gate riot or base self-indulgence. He did not practice the unscrupulous 
and pitiless arts of the man of this world. He had no bitter animosity 
to religion, as some men of this type have shown. But uncleanness of mind 
and cynical lewdness of thought are not the only sins of fierce rebellious 
hearts. When Paul came to himself, long after he had tried to satisfy his 
sense of need in pharisaic zeal, he realized how hideously he had gone 
astray. He saw the willfulness, and the hate, and the proud ambition 
which had governed his hot young heart. The merciless words of his 
threatening echoed in his ear. The stain of murder was red on his 
hands. No man who has awakened to find that he has made his bed 
in hell, who has been haunted and tormented by the faces of those he 
has wronged, who has been smitten into despair by finding how far he 
is from goodness and from God, ever endured greater agony than Paul. 
He never forgot his own blasphemies. He never forgot the terrified faces 
of humble believers. He never forgot Stephen’s seraphic peace in dying. 
That was one of the heaviest stones of his bruising. He never forgot 
the face of Jesus whom he had crucified afresh. He stands as the type 
of all men who have wanton lives, scarlet memories, polluted hearts and 
condemning consciences. From such a gate of hell it is a short step to 
the cross. That sense of need is not to be quenched by a few prayers. A 
man cannot begin to be a good man when he is cursed by a bad conscience. 
A bad conscience is not to be cleansed by a soft thought of the mercy 
of God, or a promise to oneself of purer hours in days to come. An accus- 
ing record stands out in deeper crimson at every thought of God and 
his holiness. But when such erring and guilty men, who shudder not 
only at what they have done but what they are, see God in Christ, see 
his love blotting out the handwriting that is against them; when they 
come to believe that God loves them and has abolished the barrier between 
them, they meekly accept the pardon and pass into peace. A new 
energy, a new joy, a new devotion, arise in their heart. Their Christian 
life begins at the cross. 

“The spiritual experience of Peter describes the case of those who 
find themselves at the cross at a later stage. Young men and women 
often profess their faith in Christ quite sincerely without realizing what 
it should mean. As they follow Christ he discovers them to themselves, 
and he discovers himself to them. By a constant rebuke of fault and 
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by an ever keener reproach of their low ideal, by the questioning of their 
impure motives and a chastening of their mistakes, Christ corrects ang 
quickens these sincere and honest hearts. It is often Christ’s only way 
with men who are content to rest in the second stage of a religious expe. 
rience. To every such young and simple believer there comes the day 
of awakening. The more honest he is the earlier it comes. He falls 
under the dominion of some habit, a habit he had thought impossible. 
He slips into some sin which is loathsome to him. His fall mocks at 
his former life and taunts him with hypocrisy. Mark you, the world 
may never know it. His life may seem the same to his dearest friend, 
but his former shallow peace has gone. His sense of need has suddenly 
become as deep as the hell discovered in his heart. He stands like Peter 
when he denied his Lord, realizing that his need is not only to know 
Christ’s word, not only to adore his character, not only to follow in his 
steps and in moments of high elation do him chivalrous service. He 
hath become conscious that his need is the forgiveness of sins. It is a 
short step then to the cross. As he turns to the cross on which his guilt 
has been expiated he enters into a new realm. Christ has become not only 
Teacher and Friend and Master. He has become the Redeemer who bore 
his sins ‘in his own body up to the tree.’ 

“The third way to the cross is mirrored in the experience of John. 
There are young and sheltered lives which have grown up amid the sanc- 
tities and in the obediences of a devout home. A godly lineage, a care- 
ful training, and the example of a winsome religious life have wrought 
out in them a natural piety. They grow up unspotted from the world. 
But as years increase, their growth in the grace and knowledge of Christ 
quickens their spiritual insight, and gives them keener sense of sin. The 
awful power of the world and the flesh and the devil dismays them as it 
dismays no one else. They see men and women whom they love blinded, 
seduced, desecrated. They see that the gentle rules that bind their own 
rebellious thoughts snap like Samson’s tender withes before the brute- 
like passions of others. And as they turn their eyes more and more on 
Christ they discover how far they themselves are from his holiness and 
how near akin to the passion-driven profligate. They are like John grow- 
ing up in his young, unstained, moral beauty, seeing more clearly than 
others the glory of Christ and therefore feeling more keenly the chasm 
between them and Christ’s perfect holiness. These are the saints whose 
confessions make us wonder, whose humility provokes amazement. It 
is a short step for these, also, to the cross. Seeing right into the world’s 
sin and misery, knowing their own heart and confessing its weakness 
and sinfulness in words that still our thoughts, they look up to find God 
reconciled and forgiving them in the cross. The words of Christ are 
their music. The life of Christ is a solemn mystery. But ine death 
of Christ is life and peace. With Paul and Peter they say, “Therefore 
being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ 

“There is a fourth stage in the experience of the cross I can only 
refer to now. That stage is the pilgrimage from the foot of the cross to 
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the city of God. There is a truth here which Bunyan, hampered by his 
allegory, could not portray. We are not saved in all the breadth and 
jength and depth and height of that master word by one look at the 
Crucified One. The cross is never out of sight of the Christian soul. 
Ever and again in the pilgrimage we come to the place at which there 
stands, sometimes terrifying, always appealing, and always uplifting, 
the great dear cross of Christ. When we slip and fall, and our faces 
are filled with shame and our hearts are shadowed by guilt, we kneel 
again at the cross. When we face the privations of life and pass under 
the yoke of a straining task, or drink of the cup of pain, or see some 
cherished earthly hope failing, we find our strength and direction in the 
cross. When worldliness and apathy, or a low ideal of duty, or a distaste 
for goodness falls on our hearts, we are quickened again only by the cross. 
The sorrows of life are hallowed. Its joys are consecrated. The trial 
of its older years is endured. Its times of weakness are made beautiful. 
For we return again and again for light, for courage, for solace, for help, 
to the cross. 

“But let me press upon you the natural question of our text. Are 
you justified by faith, and have you peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ? You may know much of Christ’s wisdom. You do, with- 
out doubt, rejoice in his moral loveliness. You cannot help believing him 
to be the Saviour of many. But you are not really Christian at all until 
you have believed this good news that God is reconciled unto you in the 
death of his Son, and have entered into peace. Whether you come in 
the train of that great company among whom we see the face of Augus- 
tine, with the word which is a fire in your bones because you are haunted 
by your past, asking, ‘How can I pilgrimage to the wicket gate?’ or 
whether you come in the fellowship ‘of that other band who follow Luther, 
awakening to the impotence of custom and vigil and rite to bring peace 
to the soul and to keep the life unstained; or whether you form one of 
that still larger companionship of Wesley and Brainerd and M’Cheyne, 
who have kept the delicate bloom of their purity undimmed, you must 
come to the redeeming cross. Let the sense of need and the sense of 
helplessness lead you to that cross which lifts that burden no human 
soul can bear. Then you will say, with all saints, ‘Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ You will 
whisper in your own silence, ‘Simply to thy cross I cling.’” 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Sense of the Infinite. A Study of the Transcendental Element in Literature, Life, and 
Religion. By Oscar Kuuwns, Author of The German and Swiss Settlements of Pennsy!- 
vania, Dante and the English Poets, etc. 12mo, pp. 265. New York: Henry Holt & Co 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Proressor Kvunwns’s latest book seems to us as uplifting and enlarg- 
ing as it is sane and discriminating, as spiritualizing as it is judicious. 
We cannot help thinking that it is capable of rendering intellectual and 
spiritual service to many. It is itself a wide “opening into the Infinite,” 
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and has on us an effect like to that which proceeds from spiritually 
minded men, men whose minds have been fixed on high and holy things, 
of whom the author says: “To approach such men elevates us, and in 
talking with them we feel the touch of the Eternal; nay, ‘even though 
they sleep they seem to purify the air and their houses seem to adorn 
the landscape and strengthen the laws.’” Professor Kuhns suggests that 
it may be that the futility of much of the preaching of to-day is largely 
due to the fact that the mind of the preacher is not set on eternal things, 
his spirit not sufficiently in communion with the Father of spirits: 
“What the true preacher can do in opening up to men the Infinite js 
indicated in the following passage from Schlelermacher: ‘He comes for. 
ward to present to the sympathetic contemplation of others his own heart 
as stirred by God. And, by leading them into the region of religion, 
where he is at home, he would infect them with his own feeling. He 
utters divine things and in solemn silence the congregation follow his 
inspired speech. If he unveils a hidden wonder, or links with prophetic 
assurance the future to the present, or by new example confirms old 
truths, or if his fiery imagination enchants him in visions into another 
part of the world and into another order of things, the trained sense of 
the congregation accompanies him throughout. On returning from his 
wanderings through the kingdom of God into himself, his heart and the 
hearts of all are but the common seat of the same feeling.’” We attempt 
no orderly review of this book, but merely present some of its thoughts. 
Here is Max Miiller’s saying that religion in part “is a mental faculty, 
which independent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, enables man to 
apprehend the Infinite under different names and under varying disguises. 
Without that faculty no religion would be possible; and if we will but 
listen, we can hear in all religions a groaning of the spirit, a struggle 
to conceive the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable; a longing after 
the Infinite is a love of God.” Here is Ruskin’s statement of the sealing 
difference between the Greek and the mediaval: “The former sought the 
herb and flower for his own use, the latter for God’s honor: the former, 
primarily and on principle, contemplated his own beauty and the work- 
ings of his own mind; and the latter, primarily and on principle, contem- 
plated Christ’s beauty and the workings of the mind of Christ.” Here 
is a saying taken from Plotinus: “The good man knows and goes 
whither he must, and knows where he is to dwell, and has the joyful 
hope that he will dwell with God.” And here a longer passage from 
Plotinus: “Oftentimes when I awake out of the slumber of the body 
and come to a realizing sense of myself, and retiring from the world 
outside, give myself up to inward contemplation, I behold a wonderful 
beauty. I believe then that I verily belong to a higher and better world, 
and strive to develop within me a glorious life, and become one with the 
God-head. And by this means I receive such an energy of life that I 
rise far above all other things, even the intelligible world. What, then, 
must he experience who now beholds the absolute beauty in and for itself 
in all its purity, without corporeal shape, freed from all bondage to time 
and space? And this, therefore, is the life of divine and happy men, 2 
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liberation from all earthly concerns, a life unaccompanied with human 
pleasures, and the flight of the alone to the alone.” In no aspect has 
religion ever advanced beyond the teaching of the Founder of Christianity, 
the teaching, that is, of “the kingdom of God and its coming; God the 
Father and the infinite value of the human soul; the higher righteousness 
and the commandment of love. His message is so great and powerful be- 
cause so simple and yet so rich; so simple as to be exhausted in each of the 
leading thoughts he uttered; so rich that every one of these thoughts seems 
inexhaustible and the full meaning of the sayings and parables beyond our 
reach. His words speak to us across the ages with the freshness of the 
present. The kingdom of God comes by coming to the individual, by enter- 
ing into his soul and laying hold of it. It is the rule of the holy God in the 
heart of the individual; it is God himself in his power. This is seen in all 
Jesus’s parables. It is not a question of angels and devils, thrones 
and principalities, but of God and the soul, the soul and its God.” Some- 
times, in certain circles, it has been customary to “sneer at religion as a 
survival of the childhood of the race, good for women and weaklings, but 
of no use for strong men.” But, as Professor Kuhns says, “religion is 
an instinct as deeply rooted as humanity itself. Born with the first man 
who turned his wondering gaze about him, in those far-off days when 
the world was young, it is destined to endure until the last inhabitant 
of the globe shall see with his dying eyes this earth of ours fall into the 
icy grip of the cosmic cold. And so, in spite of the terrible deeds done 
in the name of religion, in spite of the superstition, the puerility of certain 
forms, the cruel and heartless exploitation of the religious impulse to 
build up a mighty power, in spite of these and other things, the philo- 
sophic spectator of all times and all existences cannot help seeing that 
religion has been an incalculable blessing to mankind. No modern writer 
would dare ascribe all the evils of life, as Lucretius did, to the belief in 
the gods and a future life. Rather will he agree with Hegel in his noble 
definition of religion: ‘All that awakens doubt and perplexity, all sorrow 
and care, all limited interests of finitude, we leave behind us on the banks 
and shoals of time. And as on the summit of a mountain, removed from 
all the hard distinctions of detail, we calmly overlook the landscape, so 
by religion we are lifted above all obstructions of finitude. It is in this 
native land of the spirit that the waters of oblivion flow, from which 
it is given to Psyche to drink and forget her sorrows; for here the dark- 
ness of life becomes a transparent dream-image, through which the light 
of Eternity shines in upon us.’ Religion, then, needs no defense to-day. 
All that we need to do is to cultivate a sane, rational spiritual experience; 
to show the world by our conduct that such a religion makes us and 
the world better, and that is proof enough.” We conclude our notice of 
this ennobling and enriching book by quoting one of its concluding pas- 
sages: “The sense of the Infinite shows itself in the love for the good, for a 
noble deed, for innocent childhood, for the exquisite charm of virtuous 
womanhood. In all these things the sense of the Infinite makes itself 
felt. And the resultant feeling in all these cases is the same, a mingled 
emotion of admiration and love, a stretching forward and upward to 
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seize and lay hold of the unseen power, ‘a dear and soothing sense of God 
peopling the Jonely places, and effacing the scars of our mistakes ang 
disappointments.’ Prophet and preacher lift aside the veil that hangs 
before us and we see the radiant and flashing beauty of the eternal worlq. 
These exert their influence consciously; they feel the Infinite and strive 
to make others feel it too. But the world is full of unconscious witnesses 
to the transcendental sense; a flash may reveal it; a sunset or sunrise, or 
an item in the daily paper. Saint Pierre in Martinique is destroyed by 
volcanic fire in the twinkling of an eye, and a wave of cosmic terror 
sweeps over the world; President M’Kinley dies murmuring a well-known 
hymn, and eighty millions of people stand still, as his body is laid away 
in the tomb; a young man is crushed in the street, and from his cot in 
the hospital, whither he is taken, tells the girl he was to marry the next 
day that he would release her from her engagement to a man who might 
die and was sure to be a cripple. ‘Yes,’ she answers; ‘but I want to 
marry you now and forever.’ A simple item in the daily paper, but 
revealing all the strength and beauty of that love which many waters 
cannot drown. The great saviors of the higher life are those who have 
drunk deep at this spring. These are they who keep burning the torch 
which has been lighted at the central fire. When one of these chosen 
ones appears, all other men stir in their sleep, eyes are opened, ears are 
unstopped, the flaming ramparts of heaven swing back and lo! ‘apparet 
divom numen, sedesque quieta.’ These are the men for whom the world is 
waiting, who give beauty and glory to life, who lift our souls and turn 
them toward celestial things. It is one of the most encouraging things 
in life, that the race of these men, though rare, is never exhausted. An 
age of doubt may come in for a time to rule over men’s lives end thoughts, 
and we say that poetry and religion are dead. But when the sacred fire 
seems gone out, covered with dust and ashes, lo! another man comes from 
that far celestial country, bringing messages of high hope and love from 
the Infinite world. And down through the ages, they pass from hand 
to hand the flaming torch. And surely in the future will arise other 
torch-bearers to bear triumphantly down to the generations to come that 
light which is shining still and shall forever shine.” 


Leaf and Tendril. By Joux Burrovens. 16mo, pp. 298. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Price, cloth, with portrait, $1.10, net; postage, 10 cents 
THIRTEEN essays, the latest from an author of fifteen or twenty 
volumes written during forty years. Henry James, noticing one of John 
Burroughs’s earlier volumes, described him as an out-of-door observer, 
“a devotee of birds and trees and fields and aspects of weather and humble 
wayside incidents, keen of perception, minute in observation; writing 
in a style sometimes idiomatic and unfinished, but capable of remarkable 
felicity and vividness, so that his sketches have a delightful oddity, 
vivacity, and freshness.” Mr. James called him “a more available and 
more sociable Thoreau,” intimate with bird and beast, insect and plant; 
“intimate also with the question of apples, which he treats in a juicy 
and succulent way that imparts to the somewhat trivial theme a kind 
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of lyric dignity. Burroughs remarks justly that women are poor apple- 
eaters.” He has spent his life with nature and writes about her 
secrets with the mind of a scientist and the heart of a poet. For 
folks whose life is spent in the busy turmoil of getting and spend- 
ing and in scenes of strenuous activity, his books are windows or 
doors into the liberties and refreshments of the simple life—the life 
serene and wholesome and cheerful. Not so much of nature study, and 
more of John Burroughs’s philosophy of life, is in this volume as comi- 
pared with his former books, as might be expected as one result of the 
ripening experience of life. Most of these essays were written at 
Slab-Sides, in a little bark-covered shack used for a study, surrounded 
on all sides by vineyards. This is how the title of this volume came 
to be taken from the vine—‘“Leaf” covering the nature sketches, and 
“Tendril” symbolizing the essays in the latter part of the book on some 
of the great problems of existence which confront us in this world-vine- 
yard. In reference to these problems he likens his gropings to the blind 
outreachings of a tendril feeling out this way and that for support, 
blown about by the wind, and clinging to whatever it happens to touch. 
The tendril, he says, has no power to select what it will cling to; and 
he says, “I too have groped my way more or less blindly and have clung 
to what I could find, maybe sometimes only to my own conceits or 
vague vaticinations.” We italicize the words which seem to us to indicate 
the defect which makes his search for solutions a “groping blindly.” 
John Burroughs is familiar with vines, but we discover no sign that he 
ever met among the vineyards around Slab-Sides One who, far beyond 
Horace and Omar Khayyam and beyond any other, immortalized the 
yine in the literature of the world when he said, “IJ am the vine, ye are 
the branches,” thus teaching men their normal relation to the Divine 
Jource of life and the secret of fruitful living. We gently suggest that 
che blind, wavering tendril of a vine, powerless to select what it will cling 
to, the sport of wind and accident, is not an accurate or adequate emblem 
of man, a being with intellect and moral sense, with knowledge and 
power of choice, and with the New Testament open before him and the 
kingdom of a living Christ visibly shining and spreading around him and 
over the world. A tendril is excusable for “groping blindly”; but how 
can any intelligent and thoughtful and conscientious man live among 
the vineyards without sometimes remembering Him who said, “I am the 
vine,” and without consulting, on the momentous problems of existence, 
the wisest of all teachers, the supreme Guide of the world’s thought, 
and speaker of the most potent word the world has ever heard—in deed 
and in truth the very Word of Life? Even John Stuart Mill perceived 
and acknowledged the prime prestige and supreme authority of Jesus 
Christ ia relation to the great problems of existence, conduct, and destiny. 
Of him as a Guide and Judge in matters of conduct, Mill said: “It would 
not be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the 
rule of virtue from the abstract into the concrete than to endeavor so 
to live that Christ would approve our life.” This testimony from such 
a source to the supreme wisdom of Christ as an authority on the right 
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conduct of life, is enough, we should think, to suggest to thoughtful mings 
that he is worthy to be consulted, and to have his teachings reverently 
considered, on such great problems as John Burroughs gropes blindly 
toward in some of his essays. We wish to avoid captiousness and unfair. 
ness, but we cannot help asking whether the acknowledgment of God in 
Christ, accepted by his reason, would not have solved for Mr. Burroughs, 
as Browning says, some of the problems toward which he gropes blindly 
like a tendril, reaching for a solution. The essential correctness of 
George J. Romanes’s final conclusion, “It is Christianity or nothing,” 
is illustrated by men who, neglecting to avail themselves of the divine 
light that shines from the face of Jesus Christ and the guiding wisdom 
which falls from his lips, seem to be left to “grope blindly.” As between 
Christianity and nothing, their choice appears to be the reverse of 
Romanes’s decision. We do not affirm this of John Burroughs, but if 
he is Christian, he is Christian in solution, and the solution does not 
visibly crystallize into definite affirmation. This, however, is no reason 
why we may not close our notice of his book by bringing to the gentle 
reader a part of his account of himself and some of his views: “When 
I was a young man (twenty-five) I wrote a little poem called ‘Waiting,’ 
which has had quite a history, and the burden of which is, ‘My own 
shall come to me.’ What my constitution demands, the friends, the 
helps, the fulfillments, the opportunities, I shall find somewhere, some 
time. It was a statement of the old doctrine of the elective affinities. 
Those who are born to strife and contention find strife and contention 
ready at their hand; those who are born for gentleness and love find 
gentleness and love drawn to them. The naturally suspicious and dis- 
trustful find the world in conspiracy against them; the unkind, the 
hard-hearted, see themselves in their fellows about them. The tone in 
which we speak to the world, the world speaks to us. Give your best 
and you will get the best in return. Give in heaping measure and in 
heaping measure it shall be returned. We all get our due sooner or later, 
in one form or another. ‘Be not weary in well doing.’ The reward will 
surely come, if not in worldly goods, then in inward satisfaction, grace 
of spirit, peace of mind. All the best things of my life have come to me 
unsought, but I hope not unearned. That would contradict the principle 
of equity I have been illustrating. A man does not, in the long run, 
get wages he has not earned. What I medn is that most of the good 
things of my life—friends, travel, opportunity—have been unexpected. 
I do not feel that fortune has driven sharp bargains with me. I am not 
a disappointed man. Blessed is he who expects little, but works as if 
he expected much. Sufficient unto the day is the good thereof. I have 
invested myself in the present moment, in the things near at hand, in 
the things that all may have on equal terms. If one sets one’s heart on 
the exceptional, the far-off—on riches, on fame, on power—the chances 
are he will be disappointed; he will waste his time seeking a short cut 
to these things. There is no short cut. For anything worth having one 
must pay the price, and the price is always work, patience, love, self- 
sacrifice—no paper currency, no promises to pay, but the gold of real 
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service. I am not decrying ambition, the aiming high, only there is no 
use aiming unless you are loaded, and it is the loading, and the kind of 
material to be used, that one is first to be solicitous about. ‘Serene I 
fold my hands and wait’; but if I have waited one day, I have hustled 
the next. If I have had faith that my own would come to me, I have 
tried to make sure that it was my own, and not that of another. Waiting 
with me has been mainly a cheerful acquiescence in the order of the 
universe as I found it—a faith in the essential veracity of things. I have 
waited for the sun to rise and for the seasons to come; I have waited for 
a chance to put in my oar. Which way do the currents of my being set? 
What do I love that is worthy and of good report? I will extend myself 
in this direction; I will annex this territory. I will not wait to see if 
this or that pays, if this or that notion draws the multitude. I will wait 
only till I can see my way clearly. In the meantime I will be clearing 
my eyes and training them to know the real values of life when they see 
them. Waiting for some one else to do your work, for what you have 
not earned to come to you, is to murder time. Waiting for something 
to turn up is equally poor policy, unless you have already set the currents 
going that will cause a particular something to turn up. The farmer 
waits for his harvest after he has sown the seed. The sailor waits for 
a breeze after he has spread his sail. Much of life is taken up in waiting 
—fruitful waiting.” 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Edward Gayer Andrews. A Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Francis J. 
McConngLu. Crown 8vo, pp. 291. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Graham. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Dre. Writ1AM F. Warren calls this book a work of art and its author 

a portrait painter, and inscribes on it, as if it were a painting, “Pinxit, 

F. J. McConnell.” To us it has, at times, more the effect of sculpture 

than of painting, so definite, so measured, so closegrained and hard- 

finished. The portrait is symmetrical as the man himself was, and its 
temper is cautious and judicial like his own. Dr. McConnell’s book has 
the precision and veracity of a photograph. He did not set out to deliver 

a eulogy but to set in order the simple, solid facts, with accuracy, fullness, 

and method. If the facts so arranged amount to a massive and magnifi- 

cent eulogy, as they do, that is not the doing of the biographer so much 
as it is of the life which contained and the man who created the facts 
which the biographer sets in array. This biographer is not a fervid and 
sudorific eulogizer. As Bishop Andrews’s character and career were wholly 
free from the showy, the spectacular, the meretricious, the effusive, so 

his biography has something of the chaste simplicity and dignity. of a 

Doric temple. With good taste, utmost propriety, and affectionate respect, 

the volume is dedicated to Mrs. Edward G. Andrews. The contents are 

divided into “The Years of Preparation,” “The Episcopal Career,” “The 

Period of Retirement,” and “Papers and Sermons.” Elected a bishop at 

the age of forty-seven, and serving in that office thirty-five years, Bishop 
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Andrews’s episcopal career naturally and necessarily has the largest space 
and emphasis. The biographer truly says: “Edward G. Andrews did his 
great work for the church as a bishop. He was a leader among the 
bishops. He was never widely known as anything else than a bishop. 
He was not elected for the sake of rewarding him for anything he hag 
already done, though he had been a faithful and hard-working and efficient 
pastor at the time of his election; he was elected just because he gaye 
promise of making a good bishop. He did his work as a bishop. He was 
not a preacher merely; certainly not a lecturer, or a writer of books, 
or an organizer of institutions. Other bishops will be remembered for 
their oratory, or for their patriotic services, or for their books. Edward 
G. Andrews will be remembered as a bishop—as useful a bishop as the 
church has had.” From the chapter on his work as pastor and preacher 
we take a suggestive incident illustrative of two bishops. When John 
P. Newman succeeded Edward G. Andrews as pastor on the Hamilton 
and Leesville circuit in the Oneida Conference, he found that Andrews 
had captivated all hearts; and for some weeks he heard of nothing but 
the superior gifts and graces of his predecessor. Whether this was or 
was not something of a trial to Newman, many of our readers can judge 
as well as we. In this experience nothing happened to Newman but 
such as is common to ministers. The notable fact in the incident Is 
that he took a rather unusual method of dealing with this enthusiastic 
praise of his predecessor. In the course of a sermon, Newman himself 
delivered a eulogy on the work of E. G. Andrews which was so complete 
that nothing was left to be said, and the subject needed no further ampll- 
fication or emphasis from anybody. We take also this: “He aimed 
at the solid upbuilding of his congregation. For example, he once found 
a new book which said some things he wished to say to his people. He 
took the book into the pulpit one Sunday morning and omitted the sermon 
for the sake of reading to the people from the book. Anything which 
would really build up his hearers was to him worth while. He was more 
concerned in building up his church than in adding to his own reputa- 
tion.” From the chapter on “The Presiding Officer” we take this: “There 
is a leader in our church who has many times come to the relief of an- 
noyed and flurried presiding officers by getting the floor and then moving 
with great deliberation down the aisle, taking as much time as possible. 
(Who is this man?) The interval thus secured gives the bishop and the 
Conference time to catch breath and recover composure. We never heard 
of any necessity for rendering this service to Bishop Andrews or to any 
Conference, whether Annual or General, over which he was presiding. 
His Conferences took their poise from him and moved quietly and effec- 
tively through the business.” Many things in Bishop Andrews we would 
like to dwell upon. Especially it would do us all good to dwell upon the kind- 
liness and innate modesty of the man, with many incidents in our knowl- 
edge illustrating these fine traits of his. But we have not space for this 
now. Looking through his biography, the feeling comes to us that we can 
render no greater service to our readers than to reproduce here some of 
his own wisest words. We congratulate ourselves on having secured from 
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Bishop Andrews two articles for this Review, one in 1906, the other in 
1907, the first being his address at Garrett Biblical Institute, on “The 
Pastor and His Bible”; the other, on “The New Testament Method of Law,” 
was put in writing for our Review at our urgent entreaty. These are two 
great utterances, saturated from beginning to end with knowledge and with 
wisdom, We count them of utmost importance and of lasting value. 
Seldom in all the history of Methodism have documents so wise been put in 
print. Because it is not possible for them to be brought to notice too often, 
and in order that we may further help to diffuse their wisdom through the 
church, we give space here to the closing paragraphs of each of these most 
weighty and forever memorable utterances. The address on “The Pastor 
and His Bible” closes thus. Remarking that very few preachers are com- 
petent to attempt any discussion of questions of biblical criticism in the 
pulpit, Bishop Andrews says: 

“Let it be noted, in the first place, that a sentence may suggest a 
doubt which pages cannot resolve. An error brought to notice only that 
it may be refuted will often long outlive the refutation. Project upon 
the congregation a denial of some statement found in the Bible: some 
hearers will infer the falsity of the whole book. Project on the congrega- 
tion an unqualified affirmation of every statement, historical or scientific 
or moral, of the Bible; many hearers will repudiate a book which seems 
to them to war on reason and the moral sense. If need be, the statements 
must be made whatever the hazard—but the impending danger imposes 
extreme caution. One of our most noted preachers, now doubtless living 
in the light supernal, thought it wise to give his people a series of sermons 
in disproof of atheism. Two of his hearers met in the vestibule at the 
close of the series. ‘What did you think of it?’ said one to the other. The 
significant answer came: ‘O, I still believe there is a God.’ It is easy to 
disturb faith by unnecessary proofs of evident truth and by unnecessary 
emphasis on subordinate truth. 

“Let it be further noted that men live the religious life, not by faith 
in the minutie of the Scripture, either of the Old or the New Testament, 
but by faith in God, the Father Almighty, Maker, Upholder, and Lord of 
the universe; in Jesus Christ, his only Son, in whom dwells all the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily, who died, the just for the unjust, and whe 
lives forever to give the eternal life; in the Holy Ghost, by whose abiding 
indwelling men are recreated in the image of God; in the unchanging 
obligation of the holy law which is summed up in Love; and in the 
indissoluble union of character and destiny. These truths, when believed, 
make men free in the liberty of the sons of God. However men may differ 
as to the interpretation and the truth of incidental and subordinate parts 
of Scripture, if they believe these, they are all in Christ Jesus. These, 
therefore, with their manifold illustrations and applications, are the 
chief, I might almost say the only proper, topics of the pulpit. 

“And let it be again noted that these central truths have for the pulpit 
this advantage, that they are to a great degree self-luminous. They com- 
mend themselves to man’s highest reason, to his moral constitution, to his 
noblest aspirations, to the deepest necessities of his soul. They meet him 
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at the topmost of his being. Preach God in his natural and especially jn 
his mora) perfections, and the soul assents, adores, submits, and trusts. 
Preach the supreme law of love, and the moral sense acknowledges its 
sovereignty, its completeness, its adaptation to man’s life. Preach the 
immanent Spirit of Holiness, and the moral incompetency and the despair 
of the natural man is replaced by a divine energy of goodness. Preach 
the irrevocable connection between goodness and peace, sin and woe, ani 
man’s present experience responds in affirmation. Preach the God-man. 
the ineffably Highest stooping to become the lowest, a man, a servant, a 
victim, to redeem a lost race—how it touches, melts, uplifts, thrills with 
immortal hope! Without this there is no gospel, and preaching is vain. 


He who did most shall bear most; the strongest shall stand the most weak. 

*Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! My flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by forever; a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 

“Brethren of the graduating class, to this ministry I commend yov. 
There is no work purer, nobler, more divine. If the things invisible are 
the real and enduring realities, and if the fashion of this world is in seem. 
ing and soon passes away, how eminent the calling of him who would open 
blind eyes and lift up sordid souls to the eternal good! He will not escape 
hardship. There will be indifference, criticism, reproach. There will 
be heart-breaking failures, often scant success, and a consciousness of 
insufficiency. There may be poverty like that of the Master and his 
servant Paul. There may be persecution, and even the martyr’s death 
But with one heart we this day pray that none of these things may move 
you—and that you may fulfill the ministry which you have received of 
the Lord Jesus to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 

Equal wisdom pervades the article on “The New Testament Method of 
Law”—that method being not the prescribing of specific rules of conduct 
but the giving of principles applicable to all questions of conduct. John 
Wesley followed the New Testament method when he comprehensively 
prohibited all diversions that cannot be taken in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. The same highly spiritual and as eminently practical sagacity 
characterizes the counsels of Edward G. Andrews, a bishop of unsurpassed 
saintliness and of wisdom rarely equaled. Here is the close of Bishop 
Andrews’s article: 

“The relation of the New Testament law to the authority of the 
church requires a larger consideration than is here possible. The follow- 
ing propositions seem defensible: (1) Every explicit law given in the 
New Testament, taken in its proper interpretation, should be enforced by 
the church. (2) Some inferences from the larger ethical principles of 
the New Testament are so immediate and undeniable that the church is 
justified in requiring conformity to them by all its members. For 
example: gambling, the publication of indecent and pernicious literature, 
the bribing of voters and officials, and usury are such plain violations both 
of the law of love and the law of the fand that one who persists in any of 
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these offenses has no right to continued membership in the church, and 
should by due process be excluded from it. (3) The moral quality of 
a third class of actions is not so easily determined. Christian men of 
unquestioned piety and wisdom differ concerning them, as do also the 
churches. The question is often one of degrees—of either total prohibition 
or moderate use. One church, for instance, forbids without limitation the 
wearing of gold or costly apparel, the laying up treasure on earth, the 
use of intoxicating beverages, the dance, games of chance, attendance on 
the theater or the circus. Are such prohibitions within the rightful 
aut.vrity of the church? It is obvious that a body of Christians in a 
divine fellowship for the promotion of righteousness may and should con- 
sider the probable influence of all questionable acts and customs on the 
spiritual life of men, and should unreservedly declare its judgment 
thereon. It is also obvious that the pastor should faithfully discuss before 
his people not only the New Testament principles which underlie all right 
moral conclusions but also their just application to all important in- 
dividual and social questions. He must speak without fear and without 
favor. But may the church go beyond this, and prohibit, under penalty of 
expulsion from its bosom, all the class of actions now under consideration? 
We doubt both the right and the expediency of such prohibition. It is 
an assumption by the church of an authority over the individual judgment 
which the New Testament nowhere confers upon it. A part of the 
invaluable Hberty wherewith Christ hath made us free is that in the vast 
domain of morals a multitude of questions are delivered to the deter- 
mination of individual Christians. Neither Christ nor his apostles de- 
termined them, nor did they convey to any hierarchy or other sacred 
body the right to determine them. At one time, for instance, Christians 
differed sharply as to the use of meats clean or unclean or which had been 
offered to idols, and as to sacred days. Saint Paul had knowledge on 
those questions, and declared it. But he asserted no authority in the 
case. On the contrary he said: ‘Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind. .. . Every one of us shall give account of himself to God. 
Let ug not therefore judge one another any more.’ This freedom still 
abides. It may be abused. If it lapses into indifference or self-will, it 
will issue in ruin. But it is the indispensable condition of Christian man- 
hood. The church may use freely, and even vehemently, argument, warn- 
ing, and appeal; but it may not by authority invade the sacred region of 
personal conviction and self-determination. If it attempt such invasion, 
it is Mkely to overpass reasonable bounds, to show itself provincial, and 
to provoke reaction. Witness the Methodist law of 1784, which under the 
head of superfiuity in dress proscribed ruffles, rings, and high bonnets, 
and under which, within the memory of men now living, women who wore 
a bow of ribbon or an artificial flower were excluded from the love feast, 
and many men held it unchristian to wear buttons on the back of the coat. 
We are bravely past such pettiness—but what enormous claims does such 
legislation imply! If the church will regulate our reading, why not at 
once establish an Index Expurgatorius after the fashion of Rome? If it 
will regulate our songs, why not justify the church which expelled George 
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H. Stuart, the noble president of the Christian Commission during the 
Civil War, because he sang with fellow Christians the hymns of Wesley, 
Watts, and Doddridge? If it denounces with penalties the dance in 
every kind and circumstance, why not take legal cognizance of all social! 
entertainments, festivals, and fairs? Many believe that a high-license 
system is better than the unrestrained sale of liquor. But if the church 
here asserts its authority, may it not with equal right control the vote 
of its members as to temperance legislation? We must conclude that the 
limitations of church authority pertain alike to doctrine, organization, 
and life. A few comprehensive facts, principles, and laws are given us in 
the New Testament; but, within these, freedom is the birthright of each 
Christian. To recognize this liberty is highly expedient. In vain, in the 
long run, will any church attempt to rule its members in matters on which 
the New Testament Is silent. The age grows impatient of the ezr-cathedra 
law. It emerges more and more from ecclesiastical sway into the broader 
life of developed personality. This fact, working with a deplorable self. 
indulgence, worldly-mindedness, and feeble faith, has brought many who 
were once strict in their views and habits to a most perilous, if not abso- 
lutely sinfui, abandonment of their former respect for church law. For 
instance, the fact cannot be disguised that excessive amusements and 
questionable amusements threaten the spirituai and eternal life of many. 
But this is in spite of law. The law may remain—but it will continue 
to be disregarded far and wide; contempt for all church law and order 
will be engendered by this disobedience; the conscience of many who 
find that they have given a pledge which they think ought not to have 
been exacted from them, and which they are unwilling to fulfill, will be 
weakened and defiled, or they will withdraw from the church; and some 
upright and spiritually minded people who do not agree with the absolute 
and unconditional prohibitions of the law will withhold themselves from 
a communion otherwise their natural home. Something diviner than a 
church law of doubtful authority must be our reliance for a higher life.” 


Paul the All-Round Man. By Ronerr E. Spzer. Long 16mo, pp. 127. New York and 

Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 50 cents, net. 

A COMPANION or supplement to the author’s volume, Studies of the 
Man Paul. This pithy and pregnant little book is about Paul as Pharisee, 
Roman, Christian, Bible Student, Friend, Orator, and Logician, Man of 
Prayer, Missionary, etc. That two such young men as Robert E. Speer 
and John R. Mott are alive, thinking, talking, and working as the servants, 
champions, and field marshals of Jesus Christ for the conquest of the 
world, is a fact sufficient in itself to give heart, and hope, and courage 
to the militant hosts of the Lord. Blatchford blowing through his Clarion, 
and Goldwin Smith with the New York Sun as his megaphone, are 
no match for Speer and Mott, apostles of Christ and fellow soldiers with 
Paul, proving the living power of the Christian gospel over a world-wide 
field, while the heathen of pagandom and of Christendom rage and shout 
their pitiably futile doubts and denials. The aggressive gospel which 
was stalwart and sinewy in Paul’s great day, going forth conquering and 
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to conquer, a thing of splendor and of might, through the length and 
breadth of the Roman empire, is to-day going forth upon a widening way 
among all empires and nations. In extent and power the Roman empire 
never approached the dimensions and dynamics of Christ’s present empire 
among men. His hosts are on the march. “Thousands at his bidding 
speed and post o’er land and ocean without rest.” The cross is planted 
in ten thousand places where the Roman eagles never flew. The com- 
mands of Christ are now going abroad over the whole earth among more 
tribes and nations than Rome ever dreamed of ruling, and in more 
languages than Rome ever heard of. The Roman empire had one citizen 
whose stature overtops, whose personal power and effect surpass, 
and whose name outshines those of all the Roman emperors combined. 
His name is Paul. It is of him Robert E. Speer writes in his 
latest book. Paganism, from the days of Cain until now, affords 
no equal theme. Herbert Spencer, near the end of his days, said 
to a friend, “I have passed my life in beating the air.” “Not as one 
that beateth the air fight I,” wrote Paul to the Corinthians. Paul, having 
done all things through Christ strengthening him, and giving all the 
glory to his adorable Saviour, had no feeling of futility regarding his life, 
but near the end of his days testified, “I have fought a good fight”; and 
he knew he had given his life to the spreading of a kingdom whose 
dominion should know neither end nor ultimate limit. From the day 
“when, on the Damascus road, the glory of God in Christ struck him 
blind and gave him vision,” Paul’s fellowship and communion with his 
Lord was vivid and intense. The divine One dwelt with him and in him. 
In Scenes and Portraits, just published, Frederic Manning constructs 
some reminiscences about Paul which purport to be written by a Roman 
living near Gades. Mr. Manning contrasts the god of Roman mythology 
with Him who is the God of Paul and his Christians: “Beyond the flam- 
ing walls of the world sit the deathless gods in their quiet seats, peace 
flooding their hearts; and no sound of mortal anguish ascends to them, 
but they sit ever in their halls shining with silver and glittering with 
gold, and the lovely lyre makes an immortal music about them, and wine 
gladdens the feast, and the rhythmic motion of the dancing choirs.” Such 
were the divinities of Rome. But of Paul and his Christians in Corinth 
and elsewhere Frederic Manning writes: “The Divine Being whom they 
worship is a companion by the way; they love to speak of him under 
homely words; he is the vine dresser, the grafter of olives, the sower; 
he carries into their sordid lives the peace of wide skies and tranquil 
waters, he is the shepherd who tends his flock and leads them into pleasant 
pastures.” Of the transformation of Gamaliel’s pupil, a rigid legalist 
and bigoted Pharisee, raging against the homeless followers of the meek 
and lowly Nazarene; into the passionate apostle for Jesus Christ, Samuel 
Johnson wrote: 


O slave devout of burdening Hebrew school, 
Proud to fulfill each time-exalted rule, 

How brake the illusion of thy swelling wrath 
On that meek front of calm, enduring faith! 
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Then flashed it on thy spirit mightily 

That thou hadst spurned a love that died for thee, 
And all thy pride went down in whelming flood 

Of boundless shame and boundless gratitude. 


What large atonement that great conscience pays: 
For every wounding slight, a psalm of praise. 
Unending worship shall the debt consume, 

For hours of rage a life of martyrdom. 


As might be expected, Mr. Speer quotes most copiously from W. H H 
Myers’s great poem on Paul which all men ought to know. The first quo. 
tation here is where the lone apostle gives this account of himself: 


Christ! I am Christ's! And let the name suffice you; 
Aye, for me, too, he greatly hath sufficed ; 

Lo, with no winning words I would entice you; 
Paul has no honor and no friend but Christ. 


Yes, without cheer of sister or of daughter, 
Yes, without stay of father or of son, 

Lone on the land and homeless on the water, 
Pass I in patience till the work be done. 


In this book, as in his others, Mr. Speer’s wide range of reading is richly 
manifest. Writing of Paul the Christian, he quotes this from Ruskin’s 
Stones of Venice: “In the early ages of Christianity, there was little 
care taken to analyze character. One momentous question was heard 
over the whole world: Dost thou believe in the Lord with all thine heart? 
There was but one division among men, the great unatonable division 
between disciple and adversary. The love of Christ was all, and in all; 
and, in proportion to the nearness of their memory of his person and 
teaching, men understood the infinity of the requirements of the moral 
law and the manner in which alone it could be fulfilled. The early 
Christians felt that virtue, like sin, was a subtle universal thing, enter 
ing into every act and thought, appearing outwardly in ten thousand 
diverse ways—diverse according to the separate framework of every heart 
in which it dwelt, but one and the same always in its proceeding from the 
love of God, as sin is one and the same in proceeding from hatred of God 
And in their pure, early and practical piety they saw that there was no need 
for codes of morality or systems of metaphysics. Their virtue compre- 
hended everything, entered into everything; it was too vast and too 
spiritual to be defined, but there was no need of its definition. For 
through faith, working by love, they knew that all human excellence 
would be developed in due order, but that without faith neither reason 
could define, nor effort reach, the lowest phase of Christian virtue. And, 
therefore, when any of the apostles have occasion to describe or enumerate 
any forms of vice or virtue by name, there is no attempt at system in their 
words. They use them hurriedly and energetically, heaping the thoughts 
one upon another in order as far as possible to fill the reader’s mind 
with a sense of the infinity both of crime and of righteousness. Hear 
Saint Paul describe sin: ‘Being filled with all unrighteousness, fornica- 
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tion, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness; full of envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, 
poasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, without under- 
standing, covenant-breakers, without natural affection, implacable, un- 
merciful.’ There is evidently here an intense feeling of the univer- 
sality of sin, and in order to express it the apostle hurries his words 
confusedly together, little caring about their order, as knowing all 
the vices to be indissolubly connected one with another. It would 
be utterly vain to endeavor to arrange his expressions as if they had 
been intended for the ground of any system, or to give any philo- 
sophica] definition of the vices. So also hear him speaking of virtue: 
‘Rejoice in the Lord. Let your moderation be known unto all men. Be 
careful for nothing, but in everything let your requests be known unto 
God; and whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.’ Observe, he gives up all attempt at definition; he 
leaves the definition to every man’s heart, though he writes so as to mark 
the overflowing fullness of his own vision of virtue. . . . And all 
early Christians taught in the same manner. They never cared to expound 
the nature of this or that virtue, for they knew that the believer who had 
Christ had all. Did he need fortitude? Christ was his rock. Equity? 
Christ was his righteousness. Holiness? Christ was his sanctification. 
Liberty? Christ was his redemption. Temperance? Christ was his 
ruler. Wisdom? Christ was his light. Truthfulness? Christ was the 
truth. Charity? Christ was love.” Noting that the supernatural was to 
Paul the real, and true, and eternal, Mr. Speer says: “To Paul the 
things known to sense are transitory. The supernatural abides. The true 
principle for living is to let lesser things go and hold fast to the large 
and lasting realities.” And here is quoted what Chinese Gordon wrote 
to his sister: “The more we see of life, the more one feels disposed to 
despise oneself and human nature, and the more one feels the necessity 
of steering by the Pole Star, in order to keep from shipwreck; in a word, 
live to God alone. If he smiles on you, neither the smile nor frown of 
man can affect you. Thank God! I feel myself in a measure dead to 
the world and its honors, glories, and riches. Keep your eye un the Pole 
Star; guide your bark of life by that; look not to see how others are eteer- 
ing; enough it is for you to be in the right way. We can never steer our- 
selves aright. Then why do we try and direct others? I long for quiet 
and solitude again. I am a poor insect. My heart tells me that, and I 
am glad of it.” 

Speaking of Paul as a Man of Prayer, Mr. Speer says: “Paul had 
no trouble with the supernatural such as we have to-day. He knew that 
he was supernatural himself, that at any rate he had a supernatural 
life within him, which came from God and was in intercourse with God. 
Direct revelations of the will of God came to him (Gal. 1. 12; 2. 2), and 
he believed that direct interventions of the power of God were vouchsafed 
to him (Acts 27. 23-26; 2 Tim. 4. 17). Paul was one of those men, whom 
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Fleming Stevenson described in speaking of Falk, Wichern, Fliedner, 
Gossner, and Harms, ‘who maintain that God exercises some direct infiy- 
ence i the affairs of the world; who, therefore, appeal to him im any 
puzzle or difficulty; who expect his help, and as they believe that he has 
the hearts of all men in his hand, do not know any special type of actions 
within which that help must be limited.’” Concerning Paul's prayers 
Charles Simeon is quoted: “These great prayers are full of adoration 
and reverence, qualities too much neglected in our prayers. There are 
but two objects I have ever desired these forty years to behold: the one 
is my own vileness; the other is the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, and I have always thought that they should be viewed together. 

This is the religion that pervades the whole Liturgy. 
The praise all through savors of adoration. . . . I consider the reli- 
gion of the day as materially defective in this point. I do not see, as 
much as I could wish, a holy, reverential awe of God.” In 1834, two years 
before his peaceful death, he wrote: “I have often wished there were 
more of holy reverence in religious people when speaking of God and of 
the things which he has wrought for their salvation. I see not an instance 
in Scripture of any remarkable manifestation of God to man which did 
not instantly generate in his heart and produce in his act a lowly rever-. 
ence and self-abasement. . . . I would have the whole of my expe- 
rience one continued sense, first, of my nothingness and dependence upon 
God; secondly, of my guiltiness and desert before him; thirdly, of my 
obligations to redeeming love, as utterly overwhelming me with its in- 
comprehensible extent and grandeur.” To this Mr. Speer adds: “Paul 
was overwhelmed with this love and his prayer life was bathed in it. 
Are our hearts cold and impassive? Is our work dead and joyless? Are 
we destitute of power to win and hold other hearts? Let us find our 
remedy in such a life of prayer as Paul’s. It waits for us there. ‘I was 
weary of a cold heart toward Christ,’ says Christmas Evans of an expe- 
rience when he was climbing a lonely and mountainous road toward Cader 
Idris, ‘and I began to pray, and soon felt the fetters loosening, tears 
flowed copiously, ard I was constrained to cry out for the gracious visits 
of God. Thus I resigned myself to Christ, body and soul, gifts and labors, 
all my life, every day and every hour that remained to me; and all my cares 
I committed to Christ.’ We may so commit our lives.” Reading this book, 
we have remembered Dr. Buttz’s great sermon on “The Evidential Value 
of Paul’s Beliefs.” 
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Of the Plaking of Books 








HAVING SPECIALLY IN MIND THOSE PUBLISHED BY 


EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
JENNINGS & GRAHAM, CINCINNATI 








What the Spring Shall Bring Forth 


N the lull that follows immediately after the stress and strain 
| of Christmas, when book-buying reaches its highest point, pub- 

lishers must needs begin their preparations for spring. The 
accepted manuscripts begin, each in its turn, to pass along the way 
which they must travel in their change from typewritten sheets to 
the finished book, ready for the reader’s hand. 

First, in the office of publication must be determined the kind 
of book this manuscript shall be: Type must be selected, the page 
properly proportioned, the illustrations made ready, the cover cloth 
selected, the cover design commissioned to an artist. Then the man- 
uscript goes to the printer, to be set into type, to be read and re-read 
in proofs. Then to the electrotype foundry, where each page is 
cast in a separate plate. ‘Then to the pressroom, where the huge 
cylinders throw off sheet after sheet, 32 or 64 pages at a time. Then 
to the binder, who must fold these sheets, trim them, put on the 
cloth cover with its gold stamping, gild its tops, perhaps, and finally 
wrap it in the paper “jacket” which protects the volume from dirt 
while on the booksellers’ counters. Then, at last, the circle com- 
plete, back comes the book to the office of publication, to be adver- 
tised, announced, and sent out into the world to find its niche, to 
carry its message. 

Here, in brief, is a review of the activities of the publishing de- 
partments of the Methodist Book Concern, East and West, since 
Christmas. Here is a chart of the path along which many manu- 
scripts have passed, and here we append a list of their titles—the 
books which we shall publish in this spring of 1909. 


“Week-Day Prayers,’ by Christian F. Reisner. 
“The Romance of Protestantism,” by D. Alcock. 
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“Conquering Prayer,’ by L. Swetenham. 

“Things Most Surely Believed,” by J. D. Jones. 

“Problems of Discipleship,” by H. Bisseker. 

“Does it Matter What a Man Believes?” by Frank Ballard. 

“Permanent Elements in Christian Theology,” by R. J. Wardell, 

“The Soul of Dominic Wildthorne,” by Joseph Hocking. 

“The Heart of Central Africa,” by John M. Springer. 

“Sacerdotalism in the Nineteenth Century,” by Henry C. Sheldon. 

“Missionary Story-Sketches and Folk Lore from Africa,” by Alex- 
ander P. Camphor. 

“Matt of the Water Front,” by Florence M. Eastland. 

“Every-Day Evangelism,” by F. D. Leete. 

“Jesus and the Gospel,” by James Denny. 

“The Story of the Catacombs,” by Mrs. A. J. Blake-Hedges. 

“The Chariots of the Lord,” by Joseph Hocking. 

“The Atonement,” by James Stalker, D. D. 


Che feaid- Winter Season 


Publishers have, of late years, selected the month of January to 
bring out certain kinds of books—usually those on serious subjects, 


to whose heaviness the reader’s fancy does not naturally turn as spring 


approaches. In accordance with this custom we brought out in 
January of this year some really notable books, all of them by men 
whose reputations are already safely made and for whom there is 
always a wide constituency ready and eager to read aught which their 
pens may write. 

First in importance among these books may be named the new 
volume entitled “Missions in State and Church,” by Principal P. T. 
Forsyth, whose work “Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind” 
has met with such success in this country. Of this latest book the 
Michigan Christian Advocate says: “This is not a discussion of mis- 
sions only, but a collection of sermons and addresses, several of which 
relate to the subject of missions. One is on “Some Causes of Mis- 
sionary Apathy;” another on “Some Causes of Missionary Zeal ;” 
another, “A Missionary Model.” Every address is a masterpiece. If 
one wishes to read what arouses his own vigorous thinking, and if 
one wants to catch new and large and beautiful views of truth, and 
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‘f he wants to feel the buoyancy of a living stream of great, Chris- 
tian views, let him read this book, and not mind what the title of 
the chapter is. If one goes to hear a great musician, it does not 
natter much what music he plays, it is the master himself who is 
mportant. Dr. Forsyth is a very great preacher and scholar, and 
hiv words are full of vitality and are magnetic and inspiring. ‘This 
volume will be a positive addition to any library. 

A new book by J. Brierly was also published at this time ; namely, 
“Sidelights on Religion.”” Speaking of this author the other day, one 
of our most intelligent preachers remarked that it was very evident 
that Brierly wrote things worth reading, for his books always aroused 
more discussion than those of any other present-day writer along 
similar lines. Of his new book Mr. Brierly says: “I have called these 
studies ‘Sidelights’ because that word seems best to represent the char- 
acter of their contents. Grounded on the belief that religion, broadly 
considered, is the real and only explanation of existence, they form 
a series of observations of it from some of that infinite variety of 

‘standpoints which life furnishes. Bible, nature, history, philosophy, 
politics, the human comedy and tragedy—all these have their own 
special lights; and it is by standing successively in those lights, and 
viewing what they separately reveal, that—so at least it seems to 
me—we gain the best and completest view, both of what religion is 
and of the part it is designed to play in human affairs.” 

Probably the most popular of any of these authors, however, is 
S. D. Gordon, whose “Quiet Talks” have sold by the hundreds of 
thousands. His new book, published by us, is “Quiet Talks with 
World Winners.” As the title indicates, this book, in the words of 
the Herald and Presbyter, “concerns itself with the subject of foreign 
missions, and is pointed, personal, incisive, and earnest in its appeal 
to men and women to consider the thing of taking the world for 
Christ as the great and supreme thing of life. These talks under- 
take to grip men and make them feel that each one may help to bring 
the world to God. While the main thought of the book is to arouse 
a deeper interest in foreign missions, there is much that is said also 
on the personal life of Christian workers and on Christian service in 
general,” 

When we published, a little over a year ago, “Representative 
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Women of the Bible,” by George Matheson, it was our belief ; 
this would be the last book bearing his name, for death had 0); 
taken him before even that book was finished. However, his se. 
tary has discovered so many miscellaneous writings representing ¢/; 
author’s ripest thought that it has been deemed wise to gather 1 
into another volume, and this accordingly has been done, and 
book is now sent forth bearing the Mathesonian title “Messaves 
Hope.” 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria: Csype 
cially in its Relation to Fsracl 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT W. ROGERS. 


ber of the Faculty of Drew Theological Seminary, delivered in 

the Summer School of Theology at Harvard University five 
tures on the above subject. These lectures are now printed substan 
tially as delivered. 

Professor Rogets has already won a wide and favorable repu- 


T the month of July, 1908, Professor Robert W. Rogers, a ni 


tation as an authority on Assyriology, especially as relates to its his 
tory. He is the author of a “History of Babylonia and Assyria,” in 
two volumes, which has been accepted both in Europe and Ameri: 

as a work of high standing, has been extensively quoted in scientifi 
literature both of the Old Testament and of Assyriology, and has 
had a large sale. Professor Rogers is a member of many leading 
learned societies of Europe and America, and has an extensive a 

quaintance and correspondence with European Orientalists, amony 
whom he is accounted an expert, especially on that phase of Assyrian 
historical science which relates to Israel. 

It was to be expected, then, that “The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria” should be a work of the very highest grade, and both press 
and critics have already set upon it the seal of their approval. Pro- 
fessor A. H. Sayce, of Queen’s College, Oxford, for instance, said: 
“These lectures are characterized, as usual, by a thorough examina- 


tion of the subject and sane common sense. I entirely indorse all 
that you say about the relations between the religions of Babylonia 
and Israel, as well as about the ‘astral’ theory.” 


— {q— 





Stone TABLET DESCRIBING THE RESTORATION OF THE*TEMPLE OF THE SunN- 
GOD AT Srprara BY NABU-APAL-IDDIN, KinG oF BasyLon (ABOUT 
900 B.C.) Tue Iiivstration at THE Top KEPRESENTS 
THE SUN-GOD SEATED IN A SHRINE, IN FRONT OF 
WHICH Is THE Sun Disk upon AN ALTAR. 


—From “The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria.” 
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The five lectures are: “The Recovery of a Lost Religion,” “Tie 
Gods of Babylonia and Assyria,” “The Cosmologies,” “The Sac; 
Books,” “The Myths and Epics.” The book is a large, handsore 
volume, finely illustrated throughout. $2 net; postage, 15c. 


Jesus and the Gospel: Christianity Fustificd 
in the find of Christ 
BY JAMES DENNY, D. D. 


y I NHIS book,” says the British Weekly, “is the most important 
contribution that has been made to theology for many years. 
It must arrest the attention of all who seriously care for re- 
ligion. Not only those who teach Christianity, but all who think 
about Christianity in its intellectual aspect may be referred to it as 
by pre-eminence the frankest, the ablest, and the most conclusive 
treatment of the central problem which is anywhere to be found.” 

In the preface to the work Professor Denny says: “When we 
open the New Testament we find ourselves in the presence of a glow 
ing religious life. There is nothing in the world which offers any 
real parallel either to this life or to the collection of books which at- 
tests it. The soul, which in contemporary literature is bound in shal- 
lows and miseries, is here raised as on a great tidal wave of spiritual 
blessing. Nothing that belongs to a complete religious life is want- 
ing, and from beginning to end, in all its parts and aspects and ele- 
ments, this religious life is determined by Christ. 

There are two great questions with which we have to deal. The 
first is, “Is the conception of the Christian religion which prevails and 
has always prevailed in the Church borne out by the New Testa- 
ment? As we know it, and as it has been known in history, the 
Christian life is the life of faith in Jesus Christ: Is this what it was 
in primitive times?” 

The second question has to do with what is historically known 
of Jesus. Nature and history do not exist in isolation ; they are caught 
up into a moral and spiritual system with which they are throughout 
in vital relations. If anything is certain, it is that the world is not 
made to measure of any science of philosophy, but on a scale which 
perpetually summons philosophy and science to construct themselves 
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anew; and it is with undogmatic temper which recognizes this that 
the problems indicated above are approached in this book.” $2 net; 
postage I5c. 


Little Chings Pou Dught Co now 


“Little Stories of Quebec,” by J. E. LeRossignol, the handsomely 
illustrated book issued by Jennings & Graham just before the holli- 
days, is meeting with unusual success. A second edition had been 
put on the press to meet the demand in this country, when there 
came bids from two Canadian houses for the rights in that country, 
and another edition had to be ordered for William Briggs, Toronto, 


with whom the arrangement for Canada was eventually made. 


If your library contains a copy of Professor Henry C. Sheldon’s 
now widely known “System of Christian Doctrine,” you should make 
a note of the fact that he has prepared a scheme of review questions 
to be used in connection with this book. This set of questions will 
be included in subsequent editions of the book, but for the conven- 
ience of those who possess the present edition the publishers have 
printed the questions in pamphlet form, the price of which will prob- 
ably be 15 cents. 

The recent Lincoln Centennial brought forth many new books, 
and one of the most valuable of these is a little booklet issued by 
Eaton & Mains, entitled “Lincoln’s Use of the Bible,” by S. Trevena 
Jackson, It tells what others have said concerning Lincoln’s use of 
the Bible, what he himself said of it, the use he made of it, and the 
influence of the Scriptures on his life and literature. No doubt there 
is a vacant niche in your library for just such a volume. The booklet 
contains a handsome frontispiece portrait of the great Emancipator, 
and the cover is embossed with a magnificent bronze medallion from 
a design by St. Gaudens. 25c. net; postage, 3c. 

e 

Jennings & Graham report the printing of the third edition of 
“Social Plans for Young People,” by Christian F. Reisner, a book 
published in their last fall list. There is no question that this book 
solves one of the most distressing problems for the average pastor, 
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namely, how to get young people into his Church, and how to hold 
them there, and that, no doubt is the reason why so many live pastors 
have reached for this book with a quick hand. 75c. net; by mail, 85¢, 
2 

There really seem to be a great many people interested in Chiris- 
tian Science nowadays. Jennings & Graham published recently a 
little book by the Rev. Ray C. Harker, entitled “Christian Science,” 
and advertised it simply as being a booklet which would tell “just 
what Christian Science is and is not; what it can and can not do.” 
From the press of Eaton & Mains there came also a little pamphlet 
on “The Philosophy of Christian Science” by that clear-headed 
thinker, Borden P. Bowne. These two books had no more than 
been announced when from all over the country orders began 
pour in, and additional printings became necessary to meet the 
mand. The price of the former book is 50c. net in cloth; toc. j 
paper; and of the latter, a paper-bound pamphlet, 10c. postpaid. 


Che Soul of Mominic Wilothorne: An cin: 
usual Povel 
BY JOSEPH HOCKING. 


create excitement in certain religious circles, for while it is cast 


|: is quite possible—nay, probable—that this book is going to 


in the form of a novel—and a very good one, too—the book is 
primarily an expose and criticism of a little-known condition which 
exists at the present time in the Church of England. This condition 
is the one brought about by the endeavors of the so-called Catholic 
Party in that Church to undo all that the Reformation has meant, 
to overthrow Protestantism, and bring the Church of England back 
to Rome. 
Briefly, the story is this: Dominic Wildthorne, left an orphan in 
a Yorkshire village, is adopted by the Community of the Incarnation, 
a monastic order of Church of England priests belonging to the Cath- 
olic Party. Here, away from the world, he grows up to manhood, 
trained only in the false doctrine of the Community, having no know]- 
edge save that gleaned from the study of the Old Church Fathers, 
and bound by the threefold vow of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
He has become one of their best-trained men and has developed a 
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—From “The Soul of Dominic Wildthorne.” 
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wonderful gift for oratory, so that presently he is sent out into the 
world to make converts. Fancy, if you can, a man trained in such 
a way coming out into the sunlight of this twentieth century wor|(|! 
The result was inevitable. From this point the story becomes not 
only the study of a religious condition, but more a study of the 
growth of a soul. You will be held in a grip of intensest interest 
when you read how Dominic Wildthorne found his artificial te: 
and doctrines falling flat in the face of the facts of every-day | 
how love came into his life, and the inheritance of a great fortune: 
how, tortured and harassed by the doubts and fears of an expanding 
intellect, he is tempted to seek for peace in the Church of Rome it 
self—but does not—and why! 

The book is handsomely illustrated in color. $1.50, postpaid. 


Sacerdotalism in the Nineteenth Century: a 
Critical History 


BY HENRY C. SHELDON. 
r I NHIS is a book which one ought to read through from beyin- 


ning to end, in order to gain a due impression of the start] ing 

developments in the direction of sacerdotalism, or extreme 
High Churchism, which occurred during the century supposed to 
have been specially characterized by the progress of free thought. 
Then, too, it is a book to be kept on the shelf for repeated reference, 
since it gives such an exposition of the great sacerdotal systems as 
their most expert defenders can not challenge and, moreover, sub 
jects those systems to a trenchant criticism. In this criticism a com 
petent use of historical data is a marked feature and affords an ex 
cellent guarantee that the treatise will take a foremost rank in Prot 
estant apologetics. The volume is, indeed, an arsenal filled with read) 
weapons for all those who feel that they are in any wise called upon 
to stand guard against the intemperate assumptions of sacerdota! 
parties, especially the Roman Catholic and Anglo-Catholic. It is a 
book no less for the scholarly layman than for the minister. In a 
double sense the former may fitly be interested in it, inasmuch as 
sacerdotal claims have a very pronounced bearing not only upon spir- 
itual interests, but also on the conception of the proper relation be- 
tween Church and State and on the standard of personal rights and 
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liberties. The professor’s book, in fact, is a contribution to clear- 
sighted citizenship as well as to sane theology. Its office is eminently 
practical, It makes for insight into forces that loom large upon the 
horizon of this country. $2 net; postage, 15c. 


Griefs on the New Books 


In issuing “Week-Day Prayers,” by Christian F. Reisner, the 
publishers have had in mind the usefulness of such a book as an 
Easter gift. The little book is vest-pocket size, printed in a very 
beautiful typographic style of simple Caslon type on all-rag water- 
marked papers, bound in cloth, gold stamped. It contains the twenty- 
four prayers which Dr. Reisner wrote for the Daily Christian Ad- 
vocate at the last session of the General Conference of the Methodist 
piscopal Church, together with eight Lenten Prayers, published orig- 
inally in a Denver paper. ‘These prayers are printed one to a page, 
on the right-hand pages only. Bishop Warren has written an ex- 
cellent introduction to the book. The prayers are brief, but glowing 
with spiritual fervor, and filled with the yearning and passionate 
soul-hunger of the true disciple. Their cry is not for personal bless- 
ings, for luxuries and comforts, but for opportunities for usefulness, 
for strength to meet the day’s needs and fight the Lord’s battles, all 
written in the gentle, loving language of the child talking with his 
Father about the things that concern them both. 35c. net; by 
mail, 39c. 

2 

Those who possess that splendid book “Religious Genius,” written 
by “L. S.” (over which mystic initials they have no doubt puzzled 
long), will be interested in the announcement of the new book “Con- 
quering Prayer; or, The Power of Personality,” by L. Swetenham, 
who turns out to be the author also of “Religious Genius.” The 
author’s purpose in this last book is described as being the desire to 
show the immense possibilities in prayer, both for personal develop- 
ment and in availing with God. The entire discussion is enlightening 
to the intellect, devotional in style, and divided into four parts, 
namely: Character in Relation to Prayer, Prayer and the Cross, 
Prayer and the Resurrection Principle, The Place of Personality in 
Prayer. 
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“Things Most Surely Believed,” by J. D. Jones, is a volum 
eleven strong, helpful sermons, based on the Apostles’ Creed. ‘The 
author has grasped the fullness and significance of the spiritual trut})s 
embedded in the Creed, and has taken real utterance from its ¢ 
ological setting and placed it before his readers in the fresh gar! 
of modern, every-day life. It is a profitable book of Christian d. 
trine discussed in terms that are clear to the man who is rushed but 
would have somewhat of knowledge to add to his faith. 75c. net; 
postage, 10c. 

With the great African Diamond Jubilee now in progress 
throughout the Methodist Episcopal Church, the publication of two 
new books concerning that dark continent is timely. These books are 
“The Heart of Central Africa,” by John M. Springer, and “\1is 
sionary Story-Sketches and Folk Lore from Africa,” by Alexander 
P. Camphor. 

“The Heart of Central Africa” is mainly an account of a journe) 
made by Mr. Springer and his wife, in 1907, across the continent of 
Africa, from Umtali, on the east coast, to St. Paul de Loanda, in 
Angola, on the west coast. As may easily be conceived, this was both 
an arduous and dangerous trip, and the book is not only highly en- 
tertaining and instructive as to the country passed through, the people, 
and the natural resources, but becomes often a narrative of thrilling 
and exciting adventure. A number of unique illustrations and a large 
map add both attractiveness and real value to the book. 

Dr. Camphor’s book indicates by its title just what it is, but it 
can not indicate in that way the wonderful human interest attached 
to the stories it contains. Here are simple tales of heroism on the 
part of natives and missionaries not surpassed by the stories of any 
people. Here are incidents pathetic, humorous, beautiful. Here are 
stories of strange myths and superstitions, and folk-lore ages old. 
They are the little incidents in the missionary’s wonderful experience, 
and they not only form reading of the highest interest, but cast val- 
uable sidelights on African life and missionary work. 


” 
“Problems of Discipleship,” by H. Bisseker, is a series of brief 


discussions of questions asked the author through the Correspondence 
oun D onw 
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Columns of the British Methodist Times. These questions deal with 
temptation, besetting sin, unreality in prayer, certain answers to 
prayer, forgiveness of willful sin, suffering, merited suffering, feeling 
in the religious life, the true test of a religious life, the value of ser- 
mons, and reading the Bible. Each question is dealt with in an 
analytic manner, and is not laid aside without practical application. 
‘There is much here to stimulate self-examination in those really de- 


sirous of being disciples. 
3 


‘Permanent Elements in Christian Theology,” by R. J. Wardell, 
is another book of sermons. It deals with those things in Christian 
theology which endure, although restated in terms of each succeeding 
age. The author has grouped his sermons under the broad captions 
of “Concerning Christ and His Kingdom,” “Concerning Christ's 
Message,” “Concerning Christ’s Gifts,’ “Concerning Christ’s Dis- 
ciples,” “Concerning Christ’s Purposes,” and “Concerning the Cross, 
the Judgment, and the Better Life.” It is a book of thought and 


interest. $1 net; postage, 10c. 


oe 

Readers who have looked at the manuscript of “Matt of the 
Water Front,” by Florence M. Eastland, the juvenile book an- 
nounced by Jennings & Graham, have declared that the story merits 
high rank among such publications. Matt, the hero, is a fiction cre- 
ation at once original and striking. The plot is skillful, both in its 
conception and working out, and altogether it is just such a jolly 
and interesting story as all young folks like to read. 

»- 

“The Romance of Protestantism,” by D. Alcock, is a book which 
has called forth a great deal of high commendation in England, 
and its fame has preceded it to America. A leading bookstore re- 
cently reported six or seven inquiries for the book. It will be seen 
at once that the author has struck an entirely fresh field, and the 
delightful manner in which he has worked it deserves the applause 
which the book has received. 

# 

From every point of view one of the most notable books to be 
published this spring is “The Story of the Catacombs,” by Mrs. A. 
I. Blake-Hedges. A few years ago Mrs. Blake-Hedges spent a num- 

on 
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ber of weeks in Rome making an extensive examination of the Cata- 
combs, and her story is not only an accurate historical account of 
their origin and use, and a graphic description of their present condi- 
tion, but also a sympathetic interpretation of the meaning, the spirit, 
and the purpose of those who built and used them. The illustrations 
which accompany the book are of’ extraordinary interest. 
€ 

The announcement of a new book of sermons by Frank Ballard, 
entitled “Does It Matter What a Man Believes?” will be of in- 
terest to all who know this man’s high standing among Envlish 
preachers. These sermons are strong meat for the building up of 
the muscles of Christian character. Besides the theme which gives 
the book its title are: The Benediction of Difficulty, Personality in 
Religion, The Silence of Jesus, Standpoints, The Gospel of Thor- 
oughness, Holy Self-esteem, A Real Gospel for To-day, The Blight 
of Unbelief, and The Blessed Life. It is a book for the mind of to- 
day, sane, normal, of the spirit of Christ. 

a ; 

While there are a great number of books on Evangelism coming 

from the press nowadays, most of them deal with the theoretical and 


inspirational side of the subject. It is with pleasure, therefore, that 
we announce the publication of a book of a more practical nature, 
entitled ““Every-Day Evangelism,” by the Rev. F. D. Leete, pastor 
of one of the largest Churches of Detroit, Mich. Dr. Leete is said 
to be an ideal example of the active, practical pastor, who‘ conducts 
a personal, all-the-year-round evangelistic campaign, and his book is 
a straightforward account of the methods which he has used with 


great success. 
, 


In the preface to his excellent new book on “The Atonement,” 
the Rev. James Stalker says: “The plan of this course of lectures is 
very simple. First I go straight to the New Testament, as the foun- 
tain and authority, yet not so much to collect its statements as to 
find out the position of the death of Christ in its representation of 
Christianity as a whole; and, therefore, the first lecture is called ‘The 
New Testament Situation.’ Then; as the light in which the people 
of the New Testament saw the death of Christ depended on the edu- 


cation of the Old Testament, I go back to study the institutions in 
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which the death of Christ was foreshadowed; hence the second lec- 
ture is called “The Old Testament Preparation.’ Lastly, as we are 
not to believe anything merely because it is delivered to us by any 
authority, however divine, but are bound to penetrate to the inner 
reasonableness, which will be all the greater the diviner any doctrine 
is, | endeavor to harmonize the truth with the ideas and sympathies 
of the present time in the third lecture, which is, therefore, called 
‘The Modern Justification.’” Red buckram. $1 net; postage, 10c. 


GJutimate Notes About Authors 


Dr. George Matheson used a system of shorthand invented by 
himself, and it was only by long and painstaking labor that his sec- 
retary was able to decipher the papers which compose his new book, 
“Messages of Hope.” 

oa 


James Denny and James Orr are colleagues in the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Professor Denny occup:es the Chair of 
New Testament Language, Literature, and Theology, and Professor 
Orr the Chair of Apologetics and Systematic Theology. 

e 

Professor Robert W. Rogers has been specializing on the history 
of Babylonia and Assyria since 1883, and says he has devoted all the 
time to it that he could save from bread-winning. 

a” 

Professor Henry C. Sheldon has been occupying temporarily a 
chair in a Baptist theological seminary, and using there his work 
on a “System of Christian Doctrine”—excepting the chapter on 
Baptism! 

+f 

Joseph Hocking is an English novelist who is said to be the most 

widely read story-teller in England. All his books contain teachings 


on evangelical Christianity. 


2 
Mrs. Florence M. Eastland, author of “Matt of the Water 
Front,” is a member of the editorial staff of the Alaska-Yukon 


Magazine. 
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Missions in State and Church. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90. 
Sidelights on Religion. $1.40 net; by mail, $1.52. 
Quiet Talks With World Winners. net; by mail, S5c. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
$2 net; by mail, $2.20. 
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Messages of Hope. 
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Little Stories of Quebee. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 
Review Scheme, System Christian Doctrine. Probably 15c. 
Lineoln’s Use of the Bible. 25e. net; by mail, 28e. 

75e. net; by mail, 85e. 


faabacedl Social Plans for Young People. 
Cloth, 50e. net; by mail, 54e. 


Christian Seience. 
Paper, 10e. net; by mail, 12¢; per dozen, $1. 


Christian Science. 
Philosophy of Christian Science. 
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THE BEST OF ITS CLASS| 


The progressive Pastors and 
Superintendents who keep well 
informed concerning the material 
needed for the success of the Sun- 
day School in all of its departments 
say that the changes which have 
been made in the Home Department 
Quarterly make it increasingly 
attractive and useful and place it 
still further in advance of all other 
publications designed for the use of 
the Home Department. 

If you are not acquainted with 
this excellent navledical we will be 
pleased to receive your request for 
specimen copies. 





EATON & MAINS, PUBLISHERS 
150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

























The Adult Bible Class Monthly 


Announcement for 1910 


The presentation of each lesson will include the following treat- 


ments 
The Lesson in Perspective. By Lynn Harold Hough, B.D. 

The Lesson in Its Deeper Significance. By George C. Wilding, D.D. 
A Practical Discussion of the Lesson. By Naphtali Luccock, D.D. 


The Lesson Calendar and Questionnaire. By the Rev. Edwin Hamlin Carr. 


In the magazine portion the most attractive features already in- 
augurated will be continued. The illustrated articles. setting forth the 
work of individual successful classes will be a permanent feature. 


Dr. Joseph Clark, state secretary of the Ohio Sunday School Associa- 
tion, will continue his interesting series of Timothy Stand-by letters, 
under the general caption, “The Redemshun of Jeriko Kort House.” 
These letters present in connected form the story of an aggressive or- 
ganized adult Bible class from its inception through several years of 
growth and useful activity. Written in the quaint, colloquial style that 
has made their author famous, these letters possess literary charm and 
merit, as well as the practical value that attaches to their lucid presenta- 
tion of adult Bible class plans. 


Another department of special interest to many, and one that has 
already brought to our desk many favorable comments during the past 
six months, is that entitled “Between the Sundays,” by a regular con 
tributor, who signs himself Lictor. The department presents terse, sug 
gestive discussions dealing with everyday problems of conduct and life, 
quite apart from the immediate theme of the current Sunday schoo) les- 
sons. It thus broadens the scope of the magazine, increases its usefulness, 
and appeals to a larger circle of readers 


The Rev. Harry F. Ward, of Chicago, will again be in charge of the 
lepartment entitled The Adult Class and Social Service. Dr. Ward's 
articles will, if anything, be even more stimulating and helpful) than in 
the past. No reader of the Monthly should overlook this department 


Pithy paragraphs and pointed suggestions bearing especially upon 
organized adult class work, together with brief reports from many classes 
and from the international field, will appear, as heretofore, in the depart- 
ment bearing the general caption, “The Adult Bible Class at Work.” It 
is intended that this department shall offer to subscribers of the magazine 

nd to adult Bible class workers everywhere a convenient medium for the 
exchange of ideas. Th codperation of class teachers and officers in send- 
ng us brief reports of their work will be greatly appreciated 


Single copy, 50 cents a year: in clubs of six copies or more to one 
idress, 40 cents each. 


Berton! 36 Bromfield St. EATON & MAINS peirens't Adams Ave. 
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EDWARD GAYER ANDREWS 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
By FRANCIS J. McCONNELL, D.D. 


The biography of a good man is an interpretation 

of human life in its highest terms. It is also an exposi- 

tion of the aims and motives of what- 

ever work his days have been spent 

in. Such a biography is Edward 

Gayer Andrews, Bishop of the Metho- 

dist Episcopal Church. Dr. McConnell 

writes as though he had entered the 

inner sanctuary of the man whose life 

he portrays. Free from empty praise, 

the story goes on through a life of 

wonderful usefulness until the reader 

is compelled to ask that the mantle of this practical saint 

of God cover his own efforts to make life of real value 

to God and man. The book is written with such keen 

insight and breadth that it is more than the biography 

of a Bishop, good and great. He who would under- 

stand the vast and minute workings of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church will be obliged to turn these pages; 

for the story of Bishop Andrews’s life is so woven to- 

gether with that of Methodism that the two seem one. 

Of biographies there are many; of biographies with 
value such as this, there is but one. 


Rev. H. A. Gobin, D.D.: “1 have just finished read- 
ing the Life of Bishop Andrews. For over thirty years 
I have known Bishop Andrews as a choice friend, but I 
never realized how really great he was in his brotherli- 
ness, his learning, and his remarkable career as a bishop. 
I was not so unwise as to think that the chief service of 
a bishop is to preside over Conferences, but I have not 
had an adequate idea of the many and varied demands 
upon him in services not recognized by the public, or 
even by the Church. I now know a great deal more 
about the work of all our bishops, and especially about 
that of Bishop Andrews.” 


i2me. Cloth, $1.50 net: postage, 14 cents. 
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A Suggestion to Pastors 








Pastors are specially requested to note that the 
numbers of the paper for the remainder of 1909 
will be furnished, free of charge, 
to new subscribers to The 
Christian Advocate 1910, and we 
suggest you call the attention 
of your people to this liberal 
proposition. 

Many pastors have proved the 





Advocate to be a very Efficient 
Assistant Pastor, as it shows the people what 





earnest Christians everywhere are doing and stimu- 
lates them to better work. 

Unsolicited commendations are frequently 
received from subscribers expressing their great 
satisfaction with the contents of the paper, and 
saying that the amount paid for Obhe Christian 
Advocate yields a larger return in interesting, 
wholesome, and helpful reading than the same 
amount invested in any other publication. 
| Specimen copies promptly mailed to any 
address, on request, free of charge. 
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Concerning the Sunday School Lessons 








Resolutions 
Adopted by 


The International Sunday School Ya 
of 1908 


It is the conviction of this Conference: 


(1) That the system of a General Lesson for 
the whole school, which has been in successful use 
for thirty-five years, is still the most practicable and 
effective system for the great majority of the Sunday 
Schools of North America. Because of its past 
accomplishments, its present usefulness, and _ its 
future possibilities, we recommend its continuance 
and its fullest development. 


(2) That the need for a graded system of 
lessons is expressed by so many Sunday Schools 
and workers that it should be adequately met 
by the International Sunday School Association, 
and that the Lesson Committee should be in- 
structed by the next International Convention to 
continue the preparation of a thoroughly graded 
course covering the entire range of the Sunday 


School. 


The most highly commended Lesson Helps to assist 
the Teacher and Scholar in the study of either of these 
systems of lessons are announced on the opposite page. 
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UNIFORM AND GRADED LESSON HELPS 


J. T. Mck ARLAND, D.D., EDITOR 


For Progressive Superintendents and Teachers in all Departments 
and all Grades. 


The Sunday School Journal 


Single copy, 60 cents a year; in clubs of 6 copies or more to one address, 
so cents each. 


Suggestive and Helpful for Organized Bible Classes 


The Adult Bible Class Monthly 


Single copy, 50 cents a year; in clubs of 6 copies or more to one address, 
go cents each 





UNIFORM LESSON HELPS 


SENIOR .. Senior Lesson Quarterly, 20 cents a year. 


\ IMustrated Lesson Quarterly, +2 cents a year. 
INTERMEDIATE . intermediate Lesson Quarterly, 5} cents a year. 

Lesson Leaf. Quarterly, 4 cents a year. 

{Boys and Girls’ Lesson Quart » 12 cents a year. 
(Shorter Junior Lesson Quart » 5 cents a year. 
Berean Primary Teacher. Quarterly, 40 cents a year. 

| Picture Lesson Paper. Monthly, 25 cents a year; in 

clubs of 6 or more to one address, 20 cents each. 

| Berean Leaf Cluster. Quarterly, $3.00 a year. 
Berean Lesson Pictures. Quarterly, 10 cents a year. 
Home Department Quarterly, 25 cents a year; in clubs 


of 6 or more to one address, 20 cents each. 


GRADED LESSON HELPS 


Teacher’s Text Book, $1.00 a year; issued for the present 
( in four parts, 25 cents each. 
Large Picture Cards. Forteacher. (12x15 inches), $2.50 
BEGINNERS .... a year. Sold only in yearly sets 
Be ’ Stories. For scholar. Issued quarterly. An 
( llustrated Folder, for each Sunday. Single copy, 30 cents a 
year; in clubs of 6 copies or more to one address, 28 cents each. 


Teacher’s Text Book, with picture supplements, $1.00 a 
( year; issued at present in four parts, 25 cents a part. 

ary Stories. For scholar. Issued quarterly. An IIlus- 

trated Folder foreach Sunday. Single copy, 25 cents a year; in 
clubs of 6 copies or more to one address, 20 cents each. 


| Teacher’s Text Book, $1.00 @ year; issued at present in 
three parts, 35 cents a part. ~ 
| The Papi's Work Book, with picture supplement; cover- 
ing about fo 


ur months. Three books in the year, each 12 cents. 





NO CHARGE FOR SPECIMEN COPIES OF PERIODICALS 
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THE JOLLY THREE 
reading the 


Sunday School Advocate 


Much interested in 
the puzzles 














errr are always interested in the future 
Winning welfare of the little people, and 
take pains to provide them with a 
Pastor $| bright, sprightly and attractive week- 
ly paper so they may be started early 
in forming the habit of good reading. The Sunday 
School Advocate has proved to be the best of all papers 
for this purpose. _Its interesting stories—most of them 
original and written expressly for this paper—are beau- 
tifully and appropriately illustrated. Any school can 
furnish this paper to its young readers at a very moder- 
ate outlay. Its price is only 25 cents per copy for a 
year when subscribed for in lots of six or more copies to 
one address. As there are 52 issues, its cost is less 
than half a cent a number. 











Pose Specimen Copies Promptly Furnished on Request 


These bright littie fellows are representatives of the choice 
500,000 who cheerfully anticipate the weekly 
visits of the Sunday School Advocate 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


in anticipation of the fu- 
ture of the young people 
in your home you realize 


their characters will be 
formed to a large extent 
by the sort of reading that 
is furnished them. Many 
parents and teachers care- 
fully see that the young 
people in whom they are 
interestedare supplied with 
a bright sprightly and pop- 
ular paper that will encourage them to become familiar 
with good literature. 

This is the reason why The Classmate is a welcome 
weekly visitor in 300,000 homes and is eagerly read 
by all the members of the household. 

Its alert editor is constantly on the lookout to discover 
and secure the best things obtainable for his grand 
army of constituents. 

If you are not acquainted with this paper, ask us 
to send you sample copies and suggest to your pastor or 
superintendent that it would be a good investment to 
supply the senior scholars of the Sunday school with 
The Classmate. 


Its price is only 75 cents a year for a single copy; in clubs of six or more 
to one address, 50 cents each. 
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BOSTON PITTSBURG DETROIT 
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At the Bead of Their Respective Classes 
THE LESSON HANDBOOK, 1939] 


A Handy Vest-Pocket Commentary on the Internati 
School Lessons for the entire year. Based on the t 


AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 


By HENRY H. MEYER 
With an Introduction by JOHN T. McFARLAND, 


Cloth, 20 cents net; flexible leather, colored edges, 2; 
Postage, 3 cents additional 





ditor 


nts net, 


The Lesson Handbook is intended for Senior «nd Adult 
Students. Busy pastors, superintendents, and t 
find it a convenient and serviceable pocket con 
ready reference. 

Simple yet adequate, compact yet comprehensive in treatment, 
essential to the understanding of the lesson passage, its setting and cont: 
application of its teaching to life, has been omitted 
ting previews, practical reviews, and ample notes on intervening events 
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THE GOLDEN TEXT BOOK, 1910 


is especially suited for distribution by teacher, superintendent, or 
pastor as a Christmas or New Year’s keepsake to pupils. It « 


on- 
tains the 


Sunday School Lesson References 
Golden Texts and 

Daily Home Readings 

for the entire year, together with Editorial Paragraphs and other sup- 
plemental matter relating to the Sunday school lessons for the year 
The present issue comprises 32 pages, is bound in a beautifully 
designed cover, and costs 30 cents per dozen, net; by mail, 
cents; or $2.00 per hundred, net; by mail, $2.30 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S 
By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT 
Vest-pocket size, leather, 25 cents net; by mail, 28 
This Book is a Fivefold Helper: 

First: Its treatment of the International Lesson 
from that of any other lesson help published, and is esp: 
signed to give the Superintendent material for use in dir 
class study and giving desk reviews which will interest and 

Second: As a new feature, the Primary Superinte: 
find with each lesson the teaching material adapted to littl 

Third: A simple blackboard outline is given with eve 
presenting its most important teachings to the eyes of tl 

Fourth: Its ruled blank pages enable the Superinte: 
keep a ready reference shcoell of the attendance of off 
scholars, Sabbath by Sabbath and teacher by teacher. 

Fifth: “It gives a carefully selected list of books whic! 
those who desire to study the subjects of the course of k 
general Sunday school work, and missions.” 
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New Publications | 


THE RICHES OF HIS GRACE 


By JAMES MUDGE, D.D. 





OR twenty years, from his books and magazine articles, we have received instruction 
on spiritual, theological, and literary themes from Dr. Mudge. He is a man who 
does not multiply words to no profit. The present volume from his pen is hard to 

characterize. It is thoughtful, illuminative, devotional, and rational. It bears evidence 
of that meditation which has led God to speak to the soul of His servant. The book 
contains a spiritual study for every Sabbath of the year. These are grouped under 
seven distinct heads: Fundamentals, Moral Duties, Special Beauties, The Contemplative, 
The Active, Maturity, and Various Advices. Each of the studies taken separately con- 
stitutes a gem for practical devotional reading. Taken together, they offer, as the author 
says, a “handy guide to the heavenly kingdom, a vade mecum to and through the land 
of Beulah, a packet of papers about superlative piety, a collection of counsels concerning 
Christian character and conduct, a series of plain talks on high themes, a key to the 
inner life.’” We have read few books which more nearly fulfill the claim of the author. 
Every Christian father might well buy the volume to read one essay each week to the 
family. The common error of devotional books is the lack of a virile comprehension of 
the gospel and of life. There is no such lack here, but instead such a tender, sane, 
practical, intelligent grappling with the facts of life and the needs of the soul life of 
man that to read the book is to gain a benediction for the heart and a new inspiration 
for godly living.—Western Christian Advocate. 
tamo. Cloth, §1.co net; postage, 8 cents 


The Earliest Cosmologies 


THE UNIVERSE AS PICTURED IN THOUGHT BY THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS, BABYLONIANS, EGYPTIANS, GREEKS, 
IRANIANS, AND INDO-ARYANS 


A GUIDEBOOK FOR BEGINNERS IN THE STUDY OF ANCIENT LITERATURES AND RELIGIONS 
By WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN, &.T.D., LL.D. 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Corporate Member of the American Oriental Society; President of Boston University 


1873-1903; Author of The True Key to Ancient Cosmology and Mythical Geography, 
The Cradle of the Human Race, etc., etc, 


N the judgment af those who have seen it, this treatise sheds a new light on not a few im- 
portant questivns. It ought to prove helpful to all students of ancient thought, pre- 
eminently to all teachers of ancient literatures. It deals with a theme fundamental beyond 

all others. Back of every religion, and of every philosophy or science worthy of the name, lies a 
“world-view’’ a concept in which are included all localities and all beings supposed in that religion 
or philosophy or science to exist. In proportion to its clearness and completeness, it in every case 
groups and mentally pictures these localities and beings in certain relations to each other, and thus 
also in their total unity as a universe. The science which critically investigates and expounds the 
world-view of any people, or of any system of doctrine, is called Cosmology; the branch which does 
this for a group or class of world-concepts is known as Comparative Cosmology. The present work 
may be regarded as an introduction to this fascinating study. 


8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net; postage, 13 cents 
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New Publications 
PROPHECY AND THE PROPHETS 


BY FREDERICK CARL EISELEN 
Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IL 


The accomplished author of this scholarly volume in’ ends it to be 
an aid toward a better appreciation of the prophet c books and the 
prophetic teaching. Its study is in no sense to take the place of a 
study of the biblical books themselves; t is rather to serve as an 
introduction to these books and a guide to lead to the more important 
truths taught by the prophets. In preparing the book the author 
has had in mind especially adult Bible classes in the Sunday school 
or young people’s organizations. It will be useful also as a basis of 
study in college and seminary classes studying the Old Testament in 
English, and to individual readers who are especially interested in the 
prophetic books. 

Svo. Cloth, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 


THOBURN AND INDIA 
Semicentennial Sermon and Addresses Delivered at the Thoburn 
Jubilee, Celebrating the Fiftieth Anniversary of Bishop 
James M. Thoburn’s Sailing for India 
Edited by WILLIAM HENRY CRAWFORD, President Allegheny College 


Seldom, if ever, has an institution of higher learning witnessed 
such an inspiring spectacle as the Thoburn Jubilee, which was held at 
Allegheny College in April last from Sunday, the eleventh, to Tues- 
day, the thirteenth, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of Bishop 
James M. Thoburn’s sailing for India. The Jubilee far surpassed the 
most extravagant expectations of those who planned it. It leaped 
beyond the elaborate, the formal, and the stately into the thrilling, 
the soul-inspiring, and the prophetic. It was one of those over- 
whelming events which captivate audiences, lead to sublime con- 
secrations, and stir dormant energies into heroic action. 

It is in response to the earnest and urgent wish of a very large 
number of people, many of whom were present at the Jubilee, that 
the addresses might be put in convenient and permanent form, that 
this volume has been prepared. $ 

It is a matter of regret that the limits of the volume make it 
impossible to present to the reader all that was said during the three 
wonderful days of the Jubilee. No pains have been spared, however, 
to include as nearly as possible all that related directly to Bishop 
Thoburn and India and to the great problem of world-wide 
evangelism. 








Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.00 net; postage, 12 cents 
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